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The HE first place in the month’s record of _ sible for the citizens of all other countries to secure 
amore: the Progress of the World unquestion- _ precisely the same privileges of copyright. protection 
Ket ably belongs to the new law by which, for in the United States that American citizens may 

the first time, the claim. Thus ends 


Englishman — and with. victory and 
American meet in 
the literary world on 
a fodting -of- equal 
rights. The, new - 
measure -may be 
faulty, but it does at 
least mark one great 
stride in the work of 
unifying the- English 
vace. In the ideal 
English - speaking 
world for which we 
are working, all Eng- 
lish speakers will be 
citizens of one great 
commonwealth, en- 
joying equally all 
rights, privileges, and 
protection without 
any question whether 
they are born in Mel- 
bourne, or Minnesota, 
or Manchester. On 
March 4th — the 
closing day of the 
session and expiring 


day of the fifty-first 


honour a campaign 
. that has been pushed 
more or less inter- 
mittently for nearly 
sixty years. The best 
result of the law will 
be its. tendency to 
p ro mote inter- 
national good feeling, 
the unity and per- 
vasiveness of English 
literature. The new 
law will come into 
effect next July. It 
‘should be noted that 
the new American 
law will not permit 
the copyright privi- 
lege to be granted 
to American authors 
unless the type is set 
and the books are 
printed in the United 
States ; so that 
foreign authors are 
not discriminated 
against in any par- 





Congress — the ticular. The new 
American —_Legisla- copyright protection 
ture enacted a law MR. ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON, is extended to 


Associate Editor of tie ‘‘ Ccntury Majazine,” and Secretary of the American foreign maps, charts, 


which makes it pos- Torte Been 
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musical compositions, engravings, lithographs, cuts, 
prints, photographs, drawings, paintings, and works 
of art, as well as to books. There must be 
simultaneous publication in America, however, other- 
wise the protection is forfeited. Of all men, 
Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, of the Century 
Magazine, deserves most credit for the fact that the 
measure was actually passed. Among the pub- 
lishers, the house of the Putnams’ has been most 
prominently identified with the copyright movement. 
English 
have 


authors who 
thought — that 
copyright 
them 


American 
bring 
affluence, will 

experience 


would 
sudden 
doubtless 
some disappointment ; 
but the material gains 
of the measure will 
not be inconsiderable, 
and the moral gains will 
be immense. 
Whatever 
Fifty-first else may be 
Congress. said of the 
first Congress of the 
second century of legis- 
lation under the Con- 
stitution, its activity 
has been unparalleled. 


The 


Some account of the 
work of the fifty-first 
Congress will be found 
in another column. The 
two chief measures of 
the last session _ were 
the Silver Bill and the 
McKinley Tariff Act. 
The anti-trust legisla- 
tion is noteworthy as an attempt to stem strong 
and dangerous tendencies; the anti-lottery law 
is an effective measure in the interest of public 
morals; the land-grant forfeiture Act is a tardy 
concession to the popular judgment that  sub- 
sidised railway corporations should have been held to 
their agreements; the immigration law will consid- 
erably improve the inspection of new comers and the 
sifting out of the disqualified; the army legislation 
greatly ameliorates the position of enlisted men. 
The new silver law repeals the act of 1878 which made 
the monthly coinage of 2,000,000 dols. worth of silver 





MR. GEORGE H. PUTNAM, 
The New York Publisher, 
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obligatory, and it requires the purchase of 4,500,000 
ounces of silver each month, and the issue in pay- 
ment of Treasury notes redeemable in coin. The 
subsequent attempt to pass a free silver coinage bill was 
frustrated. The actual law may at least be pronounced 
safer and better than its predecessor. Unquestionably 
the great majority of the American people favour inter- 
national bimetallism ; and apparently a popular 
majority now desire the unconditional experiment of 
a free national coinage of both metals. Under the 
circumstances of popula: 
pressure the late Con- 
gress could hardly have 
been expected to «ck 
anything more con 
than it did 
actually do with silver. 
The McKinley _ tarift 
law stands, and must be 
judged at a later day in 
the light of its results 
It is not impossible that 
this measure, through 


servative 


its very 
will have the effect to 
hasten full reciprocity 
with Canada; 
for 


stringency, 


and it: 
provisions free 
sugar upon the basis 
of reciprocal trade rela- 
tions with the central 
and southern republics 
of the western world, 
already opening 

tharkets for 


are 
hew 


American manufactu- 
rers. May not the 
McKinley bill prove 
the final effort in the 
tariff-stimulated development of American industries, 
and force manufacturers to the position where further: 
development. will be clearly hampered rather than 
assisted by a high tariff ? 

The two sections of the British Empire 
which are the most sparsely peopled, 
have last month preoccupied the atten- 
tion of the intelligent observer. On March 2nd the 
National Australasian Convention met at Sydney, 
to consider and report upon a scheme for the 
federalisation of the seven provinces of Australasia. 
Before long, it is to be hoped, a similar Convention 


Australasian 
Federation. 
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and to offer bounties, shall be exclusively lodged in the 
Federal Government and the Parliament, subject to such 
disposal of the revenues thus derived as shall be agreed 
upon. 

4. The military and naval defence of Australia to be 
intrusted to the Federal. forces under one command. 


The preamble to the second part of Sir 
Henry Parkes’s motion—‘ That, subject 
to these and other necessary provisions. 
the Convention approves the framing of a Federal 
Constitution which shall establish”—having been 
agreed to, the first serious debate took place upon 
the powers of the Senate. As the example of: the 
United States was followed in allotting equal repre- 
sentation to all the federating States in the Senate, 
the small States wished to strengthen its authority, 
while the larger States insisted upon confirming’ real 
power in the House of Representatives. The latter 
view ultimately gained acceptance, and the clause as 
finally amended passed as follows :— 


The New 
Constitution. 


The Federal Parliament is to consist of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives, the former consisting of an 
equal number of members from each colony, to be elected 
by a system which shall provide for the periodical retire- 
ment of one-third of the members, thereby securing to 
the body itself a perpetual existence combined with 
definite responsibility to the electors; the House of 
Representatives to be elected by districts formed on a 
population basis, and to possess sole powers in originat- 
ing all Bills, appropriating revenue, or imposing taxation. 
The equal representation of constituent States, regard- 
less of their comparative importance, creates absur- 
dities which can only be overcome by minimising 
the privileges and authority of the Second 
Chamber. At the same time it may freely be 
admitted that not even a system which gives equal 
voice to Vermont and New York in the American 
Senate, or to Western Australia and New South 
Wales in the Australasian Senate, is anything like so 
absurd as the constitution of the House of Lords. 
But is it really a providential law that a Second 
Chamber must always be more or less of an illogical 
anachronism ? 


Free Trade within Australasia, Protection 
against all the world, including the mother 
country, is the watchword at Sydney. It 
is equally the watchword that has enabled Sir John 
Macdonald to carry the elections for the Dominion 
Parliament. His majority, however, has shrunk 
from fifty-one to twenty-five; and but for the 
Maritime Provinces, where Sir Charles Tupper 
saved the situation, it would have gone badly with 
him. On the whole, the result intensifies the regret 
with which his electoral tactics were regarded on this 
side of the Atlantic. It is never well, except in the 
last emergency, to convince one half of an electorate 


The Cana- 
dian 
Elections. 
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that the other half, composed of their neighbours, 
friends, and relatives, are traitors to the Crown. 
No party advantage can adequately compensate for 
the shock which it gives to the fundamental principles 
of confidence and patriotism. And where, as*in the 
present case, the party advantage has been very small, 
it is doubly doubtful whether Sir John Macdonald 
was well advised in branding the Opposition as 
traitors in posse if not in esse. The Hon. 
KE. Blake, the eminent ex-leader of the Liberals, 
has retired from politics because he can neither 
oppose Free Trade with the States, which he 
believes would be advantageous to Canada, nor pro- 
pose annexation, which he equally believes to be the 
natural Corollary of the Free Trade he desires. Sit 
Richard Cartwright, the leader of the Opposition, 
stoutly denies that the Canadians were likely to 
abandon their political freedom for the sake of a 
commercial advantage. There is a good deal to be 
said in favour of his idea that there is no better service 
which Canada can render to the Empire and to the 
English race than that of paving the way fora more 
friendly alliance between the Empire and the Republic 
by cultivating close relations with the latter. This is 
obvious, But Free Trade with America and a pro- 
tective tariff against England is such an Irish 
method of proceeding that no one will be seriously 
sorry that Sir John has obtained a five years’ lease 
during which he may negotiate with Empire and 
Republic ori equal terms. 

Writing on this subject, my American 
colleague says: There are no plots on 
either side of the boundary line, no 
treasonable conspiracies anywhere forming, and no 
possibility of political union between Canada an | 
the United States, except as the result of a peaceful 
and gradual evolution. Such union is only con- 
templated speculatively, as men forecast the long 
future. Nobody is making any preparation fou 
it as a probable event in the lifetime of this genera- 
tion. Nothing can avail to change the fact that 
Canada is commercially an outer fringe upon a great. 
industrial community; and that there can be i.0 
large development or presperity for tke Do- 
minion until there is gained an indiscriminate flow 
of trade across the political boundary. And the 
whole issue of the late election is involved 
this fact. Sir John has won a victory that is a 
moral defeat. He retains control of the Parliament, 
but his former majority of fifty-one is reduced by a 
half. It would have been better if Sir John had 
completed a definite scheme of draft-treaty of reci- 
procity before appealing to the constituencies. An 


The American 
view of it. 
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THE 


analysis of the election figures seems to show that 
about half the electors, if not an actual majority, 
voted for Liberal candidates; and it. is highly signi- 
ficant that the two great provinces, Ontario and 
Quebec, have given very heavy Liberal gains. The 
farming communities have also, as a rule, been 
strong against the Government. The maritime 
provinces of the east, and the new provinces of the 
far west, support Sir John ; but the whole feeling of 
elation and strength is in the Liberal camp. The 
campaign has been one of extraordinary educational 
value. As for the bug- 
bear of annexation, this 
campaign hasdone much 
to clarify opinion. It 
is absurd to call the 
Liberals annexationists, 
and it is no part of the 
practical business of the 
day to deal with the 
possible continental con- 
federacies of the dim 
future. The plain fact 
is that the Liberals of 
Canada want free trade 
with the United States 
and do not want to 
withdraw from the 
British Empire. This 
is true even of Mr. 
Erastus Wiman, the Wh 
most representative of dt 
the Canadians in the ¥ 
United States, and the 
most indefatigable and 
influential exponent of 
the advantages of com- 
mercial union. He has 
always maintained that 
the presence of Great Britain on the Continent 
of North America is a pledge of peace between 
the great English-speaking communities, and there- 
fore to be favoured heartily from every point of 
view. His formula as regards annexation is terseness 
itself, and it is in these words: “Annexation is 
unnecessary, undesirable, and impossible.” 


SSS ~S 
SSS 

SS = 

> — > 


The Newfoundland Government having 
ee negotiated a convention which gave to 
foundinna, tHe United States privileges in Newfound- 
land denied to the Canadian or British 
vessels, have found their Convention disallowed by 


Downing Street, at the direct instance of the Cana- 
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dian Government. When the Newfoundlanders were 
still smarting from this sacrifice of their interests to 
those of the Dominion, they were still further 
aroused by the decision of the British Government to 
refer the whole vexed question in dispute between 
the Colony and France to arbitration. New- 
foundland protested against the inclusion of “ the 
question of the lobster” in the issues submitted 
to arbitration. To make matters worse, the 
Newfoundland Courts gave judgment, quite cor- 
rectly it seems, against the British naval officer 
who obeyed _ the 
orders of the British 
fort in closing a 
factory in accordance 
with the provisions of 
the modus _ vivendi. 
Downing Street there- 
upon promptly in- 
troduced a Bill giving 
them power to enforce 
their treaty obligations 
in Newfoundland. 
Thereupon ensued a 
pretty hubbub. “ New- 
foundland sacrificed to 
Canada!” “ Newfound- 
land coerced by Down- 
ing Street!” “Down 
with the Imperial con- 
nection!” ‘ Hurrah for 
Independence!” “ Long 
live the Republic!” 
Newfoundland lies in 
the region of icebergs, 
but on occasion its 
inhabitants —many of 


whom are Irish—can 
wax as hot and as 
red as their own lobsters when they are 
boiled. It remains to be seen whether Ministerial 


soft-sawder, and a promise to guarantee a rail- 
way loan of £2,000,000, will mollify the indig- 
nant fishermen. 


More and more clearly will it become 
evident every year that the question 
which dominates every other question 


Behring Sea 
Arbitration. 


is the relation between the two great sections 
of the English-speaking world—the Empire 
and -the Republic. Their rivalry has _ been 
the deciding issue in the Canadian elections, 
and it is at this moment intensifying our 
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difficulty witn Newfoundland. Sconer or later 
it will make itself felt in Central and Southern 
America, The difficulty in the far northern Pacific 
has been temporarily shelved by Lord Salisbury’s 
acceptance of Mr. Blaine’s offer to send the sealing 
difficulty to arbitration. Lord Salisbury’s despatch 
{February 21st) is a tolerably incisive state paper. 
The following are the questions which Mr. Blaine 
and Lord Salisbury agree should go before the arbi- 
trator :— 

1, What exclusive jurisdiction in the sea now known as 
the Behring Sea, and what exclusive rights in the seal 
fisheries therein, did Russia assert and exercise prior and 


up to the time of the cession of Alaska to the United 
States ? 


2. How far were these claims of jurisdiction as to the 
seal fisheries recognised and conceded by Great Britain?” 

3. Was the node of water now known as the Behring 
Sea included in the phrase “ Pacific Ocean,” as used in 
the Treaty of 1825 between Great Britain and Russia. 

4, What are now the rights of the United States as to 

the fur-seal fisheries in the waters of the Behring Sea out- 
side the ordinary territorial limits. 
Mr. Blaine proposed to refer other questions to 
arbitration. Lord Salisbury accepted the American 
view on one of them, that which asserts that all Russia’s 
rights passed unimpaired to the United States, but he 
objects to submit the other points to the arbitrator. 
Lord Salisbury wrote that he had no objection to 
refer the general question of a close time to arbitra- 
tion, but the terms of reference should not beg the 
question in favour of the special and abnormal rights 
claimed by the United States. He concluded by asking 
that the arbitrator should be empowered to award 
damages to British sealers if it was decided they had been 
seized without warrant in international law. This is so 
obviously fair that it is impossible to believe that 
Mr. Blaine will refuse his consent. Arbitration, then, 
being conceded, the question arises as to who shall be 
arbitrator. On the principle of finding some one 
who knows nothing about the matter in dispute, 
a Swiss arbitrator is suggested. It is not credit- 
able to the English-speaking states that they 
shoud need to go to a foreigner to settle their dis- 
putes. A judge from the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, a representative from the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, who should be empowered to 
select a president—say an Australian, or an American 
like Mr. Russell Lowell—ought to be able to settle 
the matter without invoking the aid of a foreigner. 


pane The United States is suffering from a 
tion of the Surfeit of foreigners. The terrible scene 
Republic. enacted at New Orleans on March 14th 

is but a violent and passing spasm induced by the 

presence in the American Republic of a mass of crude, 
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undigested, and indigestible foreigners. The incident 
is instructive. For years past New Orleans ha; 
been cursed by the presence of a secret society of 
Italian terrorists known as the “ Mafia,” agains 
whom the local authorities have waged war in vain 
for years. The Mafia was a kind of New Orleans 
Thuggee, differing from that of Whitechapel only in 
being much better organised, and in doing busines 
on a much greater scale. The 
said, contracted for murders at £1 per head. 
and from these Vehmgericht no citizen was secure, 
Mr. Hennessy, Chief of Police, set himself to 
extirpate this scourge. He was shot down by the 
Mafia. Several Italians accused of participation in 
his murder were arrested and sent for trial. The 
jury, who have been accused of being either 
terrorised or corrupted, acquitted six of the nineteen 
who were arrested. A fresh charge was brought 
against the six, and all were kept confined 
in the city prison. Early in the morning of the 14th, 
however, Mr. Parkerson, a prominent and universilly 
respected local leader of the Young Democratic party 
which commands the support of the majority of the 
citizens, addressed a meeting beneath the statue of 
Henry Clay, which had been summoned by the 
leading citizens of New Orleans, and invoked the 
authority of Judge Lynch. Headed by an orga- 
nised body of 200 old soldiers, the crowd poured 
down upon the gaol, smashed in the gates, seized the 
imprisoned Jtalians, and hanged or shot eleven of 
them. Here isa grim and ghastly picture of one of 
the episodes of this gaol delivery by Judge Lyuch, 
which recalls only too vividly a scene in the French 
Revolution :— 


A side door of the prison opening on Marai's Street was 
pushed open, and several armed men appeared pushing 
before them Polizzi, the half-crazed Sicilian, who offered 
to turn States evidence. He looked aghast with terror, 


and was evidently quite mad. He was without coat or | 


Mafia, it isf 


EVYME Te 





hat, and wore a red flannel shirt. His long, black hair } 


hung dishevelled over his face. The crowd called upon 
the armed men to kill him. He was dragged down to 
the corner of Marai’s and St. Anne streets. 


The crowd 


was dense, and it was difficult to force a passege. From | 


balconies men and women watched the scene with 
opera glasses. At the corner is a lamp-post. A man 
threw a rope across the street. Another man scaled the 
post and passed the rope over it with a noose at one end. 


The noose was adjusted round the neck of the trembling | 
wretch by willing but unskilled hands, the other end of | 


the rope was tugged at by a line of men who quickly 
formed for the purpose. The man was hoisted into the 


air, but only for an instant, for the rope slipped and he | 


_-fell to the pavement. In a couple of seconds the rope 
was readjusted, strong hands pulled it taut, and the body 


was dangling from the post. As soon as the man was 
high enough to make the range safe and allow the shots 
to escape the heads ofthe le a dozen reports rang out. 
The blood gushed from Polizzi’s face, and many shots 
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riddled his body Then 
therope was tied securely 
to the post and his 
corpse left hanging. 


When eleven were 
slain, Mr. Parkerson 
was carried home 
shoulder high after a 
speech in which he 
had declared that the 
responsibility for the 
tragedy rests upon 
“the infamous jury 
who acquitted the 
murderers.” -It may 
be so; but, if so, why 
were not some of the 
jurors hanged ? 

The mas- 
Complications. sacre of 

the Ita- 
lians has created a 
storm of indignation 
in Italy. The Italian 
press talked about 
despatching an iron- 
clad to the mouth of 
the Mississippi, and 
the Italian Minister at 
Washington called 
upon Mr. Blaine to 
deliver up to justice 
the authors and accom- 
plices of the massacre. 
Mr. Blaine telegraphed 
to the Governor of 
Louisiana reminding 
him that the American 
Government was 
bound Sy its treaty 
obligations to protect 
the persons and pro- 
perty of Italian sub- 
jects domiciled in the 
States, and urged him 
to take measures to 
bring all offenders 
against the law 
promptly to justice. 
Nothing wh atever was 
done to carry out this 
request. The Presi- 
dent was overwhelmed 
with telegrams, and so 
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extraordinary was the 
flood of protest “ that he 
was induced to break 
through bis rule of keep- 
ing the Sabbath, and to 
hold a conference with 
Mr. Blaine in the after- 
noon.” But he may con- 
fer till the cows come 
home, it will not help 
him to square the circle. 
However deplorable the 
incident may be, it was 
natural, and, indeed, 
inevitable. If secret 
murderous associations 
killthe chief of the police 
and terrorise juries so 
that no man’s life is safe, 
then in self-defence the 
people will take the law 
into their own hands, 
and kill out those whom 
they believe to be guilty. 
Nor are the Italians the 
only foreigners in the 
United States who will 
do well to take a hint as 
to the danger of carrying 
murder too far. Italy 
may protest, but if she 
does more than remon- 
strate the only effect will 
be to lead to very 
rigorous measures of re- 
striction against the im- 
migration of persons 
from the murder districts 
of Europe. 

The The Ameri- 
Restriction can people 
Immigration. are begin- 
ning to look at this mat- 
terfroma 
scientific. 
——— statisti- 
as eal point 
of view. 
They are 
in the 
position 
of the 


owner of 
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one of the finest stud farms in the world 
for the production of human beings. Why should 
they consent to spoil their breed of pedigree stock 
by allowing the introduction of the refuse of the 
murder breeds of Southern Europe. In Egypt 
one person in every 12,000 is assassinated every 
year. In Italy the proportion is nearly as 
high, being 8°05 to every 100,000 inhabitants. 
The proportion of England, Whitechapel notwith- 
standing, is 0-40. Why should the English-speaking 
Republic allow the unlimited introduction of this 
murder strain into the blood of its citizens? At 
present the tide is unchecked. On March 17th a 
terrible catastrophe in Gibraltar Bay incidentally 
reminded us of the flood of Italian immi- 
gration that is pouring to the United States. A 
British steamer—Utopia, what irony there is in the 
title !—with 880 Italian passengers on board, attempted 
to anchor in the Bay as the south-wester was blowing 
hard and a tremendous sea swept her decks. The 
current and the wind swept her broadside on down 
upon the ram of our ironclad the Anson. The great 
iron beak tore open the steamer’s side, and in 
five minutes the vessel, with all her crowd of 
Italians, went down in the sight of our fleet. Every- 
thing was done that human valour could do to save 
the living freight of the doomed Utopia, but more 
than 600 perished. 

The death of Prince Napoleon, the Red 
Bonaparte, reminds us of the limitations 
of the law of heredity. The Corsican 
corporal, whose genius prostrated Europe before the 
feet of the Revolution, belonged to a notable family, 
but although all the Napoleons have been distin- 
guished, none of them have shown the remotest trace 
of the peculiar power which made the First Napoleon 
at once the idol and the terror of the world. Prince 
Napoleon died at Rome on the evening of March 17th. 
He had the Napoleonic countenance, but his physical 
resemblance to his uncle was but a mask. Behind 
that there was no doubt a good deal of the cynicism 
and brutality and intellect of the Bonapartes, but of 
military talent not an iota, and as little political 
genius. Plon-Plon, who ate sausages on Good Friday 
to the scandal of the faithful, made his peace with the 
Church within a few hours of his death, but he never 
made his peace with his countrymen. They hated 
and despised him to such an extent that, when the 
Zulu spears made him the heir of the Imperial tradi- 
tion, they buried the Empire in his reputation as in 
a grave. To his second son, who is mentioned in his 
will as the inheritor of the dynastic pretensions, his re- 
commendation is like the decimal point in arithmetic. 


Prince 
Napoleon. 
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Hardly had Prince Napoleon been laid to 
rest in the royal mausoleum at La 
Superga, near Turin, than the Marquis 
of Villeneuve, a relative and friend of the deceased, 
published in the Figaro a very remarkable story of 
Prince Napoleon’s interview with Prince Bismarck 
immediately before the Austro-Prussian war of 1866, 
The Marquis says that Prince Napoleon was sent by 
the Emperor to discuss the situation and to ascertain 
what Bismarck was driving at. The Prussian seems 
to have entered into the spirit of the occasion. 


In twenty minutes, with great spirit, M. de Bismarck set 
forth the following plan :—Germany to achieve her unity 
and ally herself with France. The two nations, closely 
bound together, to drive Russia back to her. Steppes, to 
make Hungary the pivot of the Austrian Empire, and 
open to it free access to Constantinople; to deprive 
England of her colonies and make them the receptacle 
for the overflowing population of Germany and France; 
and to reduce Spain, Italy, and the Scandinavian countries 
to the rank of mere satellites. 


Napoleon 
an 
Bismarck. 


To tempt France Bismarck suggested first Geneva, 
then Luxemburg, and fixally, when Napoleon asked 
for the Rhine, offered Belgium. What about 
England? said Napoleon. 

Count Bismarck.—England ! Well, if I was an Ameri- 
ean cotton planter, or an Indian Rajah, what the English 
might think I should be bound to take into very serious 
aceount. But I am a great Continental Power, and 
simply ignore England. What can she do? She may 
be able to send out eighty thousand, one hundred thou- 
sand, say, at the outside, one hundred and fifty thousand 
men; she cannot possibly mobilise a greater number. 
Are we not strong enough, you and we together, to drive 
them into the Channel ! 

Prince Napoleon's reply to this edifying observation 
was to say that he should sum up their conversation 
tothe Emperor as follows :—‘“ M. de Bismarck has 
proposed to us a burglary on a very large scale. As 
we cannot hand him over to the police, let us join 
him and share the plunder.” Bismarck laughed 
loudly, and shook hands, saying, “ You, at all events, 
do understand me.” Bismarck certainly understood 
*his visitor. 

It would be difficult to conceive a greater 
Windthorst. contrast than that which exists between 

the Epicurean cynic who inherited all the 
selfishness of the Napoleons and the brave, honest, 
public-spirited little Ultramontane, Herr Windt- 
horst, whose death last month was little 
short of a publie calamity. Germany has few 
great parliamentary figures, but Windthorst was one 
of them. The little “Pearl of Meppen” for 
years had led with consummate ability and unim- 
peachable honesty the “ Pope’s Brass Band” in the 
Reichstag. He was worth more to the Catholic 
Church than many a cardinal, and his death leaves 
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Marguis J the German Empire could well have spared many a 
deceased supporter rather than this intrepid and indefatigable 
story of opponent. A very touching stcry is told of his last 
Bismarck [gq moments. Herr Windthorst lived very simply, and 
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enforce more strictly the passport system in Alsace 
and Lorraine. In effect, it is an intimation that as 
recent events show that M. Dérouléde—although 
he does not mention his the real 
ruler of France, “it is on the 
heads of nations seeking peace to restore the 
barriers separating the nations which cannot look at 
The measure is merely 


name — is 
incumbent 


” 


each other without frowning. 
a temporary rampart behind which he can safely 

await the ar- 
of the 
day when a 
handful of 
howling der- 
vishes will no 


wt ‘Al ) rival 
id 


wba 


longer be able 
to intimidate 
the pacificand 

rulethe rulers 
of France. 

The Emperor 
subsequently 

received a de- 
putation from 

the provinces, 
and told them 
with emphasis 
that the re- 
strictions are 
to be main- 
tained. Ashe 
said the 
communica- 
tion in the 
Times, he does 
not _ believe 

and has never 
believed, in a 
reconciliatio% 
with France, 
for he knows 
that no sacri- 
fice can make 


in 


it thorough. In Germany the work of consolidation 
goes on. Von Moltke demands the unification of rail- 
way time in Germany. At present there are five diffe- 
rent times on the railways, and as this renders mobi- 
lisation arrangements difficult, he demands the estab- 
lishment of one normal time for all Central Europe. 
Civilisation is thus getting one more lift in the 
powder cart. Chancellor Caprivi has been dis- 
tinguishing himself in the Reichstag by declaring 
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the status of the non-commissioned officer should be 
improved as they might be needed to combat the 
Social Democrats in the streets. Sccial Democracy, 
he said, was the greatest danger to the State, and he 
always inquired first when making any new proposals, 
“‘ What effect it would have on Social Democracy ?” 
A good saying of General Caprivi is going the round 
of the press. In 1887 he and Bismarck were together 
in Berlin, and Prince Bismarck was suffering “in 
body and was deeply depressed. He complained that 
he saw the German Empire, the work of his life, in 
process of decay. General Caprivi answered, ‘ Your 
Highness, I always think 
that God Almighty has 
taken so much trouble 
to make Brandenburg, 
Prussia, and Germany 
united, great and strong, 
that He would not re- 
cover his costs if He let 
us drop now:’” A similar 
feeling has been the con- 
solation of many an 
Englishman. 
The tenth 
Russ{a and anniversary 
of the Tzar’s 
accession to the throne 
has k2en marked chiefly 
by mewspaper articles, 
which congratulate Russia 
on the fact that ten years 
have passed without a 
.catastrophe. Alexander 
III. has issued a very 
good and timely rescript 
to the Finns, who have 
been horribly afraid of 
late that the Russifica- 
tion applied to the Baltic 
provinces was about to be extended to Finland. The 
Tzar explains that the measures which alarmed Fin- 
land were undertaken for the purpose of attaining 
objects common to all parts of the Russian 
State, and were proposed with a view of ob- 
tains g a closer union of the Grand Duchy 
with the other parts of the Russian Empire. 
No «loubt, the suspicious might reply. But 
the jamb does not particularly hanker after 
closey union with the Bear. The Tzar, however. 
repet is in the most categorical fashion his pledge 
that he will respect the rights, privileges, religion, 
and fundamental laws of Finland. Writing to the 
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Governor-General, Count Heyden, on March 18, the 
Tzar says :— 

I authorise you to convey to my loyal subjects of 
Finland in my name that I have for the Finnish people 
the same consideration, concern, and confidence as before, 
while undeviatingly preserving the rights and privileges 
granted to them by the Monarchs of Russia, and that | 
have no intention of changing the principles of the ex- 
isting internal administration of the country. 

That is very good. If the Tzar would issue a 
similar rescript relieving the Stundists and other 
Nonconformist sects against the persecution which 
they dread, it would be still better. 

Politics at 
home have 
been some- 
what overshadowed by 
the Labour Commission, 
or rather by the attempt 
to constitute it in sucha 
way as to satisfy all 
parties. Lord Salisbury 
appointed the Commission 
in order to use it asa 
weapon against the un- 
wholesome delusion of 
Legislative regulation of 
adult labour. The Rubi- 
con which divides us from 
Socialism is the dictum 
that “ With the ordinary 
labour of the adult man 
Parliament has not a 
right to interfere.” But 
surely with the ordinary 
labour of the adult man 
Parliament has much 
more right to interfere 
than it has with the ordi- 
nary labour of the adult 
woman. For the adult 
man has at least something to say in the election of 
Parliament. The adult woman has no voice. Yet 
Lord Salisbury proposes to legislate for the regula- 
tion of -her labour without scruple, not even 
caring to inquire whether by doing so he does 
not indirectly regulate the labour of the adult 
male fellow-worker. So little does the significance of 
the female labour impress the Ministerial mind 
that the Government has refused to appoint 


Tre Labour 
Commission. 


any women as members of the Commission. Women | 


are at least one half the human race. They are 


pressing more and more heavily upon the labour | 


market, but in a Commission of twenty-one there 
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is not even to be a single seat reserved for their 
representative. Mrs. Fawcett would have been 
an ideal Royal Commissioner, but the Govern- 
ment is obdurate. It is understood that Lord Hart- 
ington will be chairman, and that there will be seven 
employers and seven workmen on the Commission, 
while the balance will be kept by Mr. Mundella and 
Sir Lyon Playfair, Lord Derby, and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, with two or three others. Sir John 
Gorst, whose interview led to the appointment of the 
Commission, has gone 
to Teneriffe for his 
health. It does not 
always do for an 
unter-secretary to be 
too successful in 
forcing the hands of 
his colleagues. 


The move- 
ment _to- 
wards more 
human conditions of 
toil has last month 
received a check. 
Ministers who ap- 
proved at Berlin of 
the raising of the 
age at which children 
enter factories from 


Progress 
Backward 


object to carry out 
this very simple 
Measure at home. 
The Home Secretary 
is entirely opposed 
to this moderate in- 
stalment of reform. 
He is supported by 
Lancashire and Brad- 
ford, and it will be 
wonderful if Mr. 
Mundella does suc- 
ceed in compelling Ministers to carry out a reform 
which they instructed Sir John Gorst to support at 
Berlin. Outside the Legislature there are signs that 
the employers are now going to have their innings. 
The stand-up fight between the shipowners and 
the Union has resulted in a complete victory for the 
former. It is to be feared that the upward move- 
ment of wages has received a check. The London com- 
positors have amicably arranged for an advance, but 
there are indications in some of our staple industries 
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that the hour has come for reductions rather than 
“rises” of wages. The North British Railway Com- 
pany reported last month that the sum available for 
dividend was £178,000 less than it was in the previous 
year. The luxury of a strike, which might have been 
averted if the North British had been as reasonable 
as the North-Eastern, was responsible for the entire 
sweeping away of the whole of their reduced receipts. 
It is well sometimes that the ways of the evil-doers 
should not be laid in too easy places, although, of 
course, it is hard that 
unoffending _share- 
holders should suffer 
for the ill-temper of 
their representatives. 
The Post- 
master- 
Generalhas 
it in his power to be 
the most popular 
administrator in the 
land. He is the 
only Minister whose 
department touches 
every citizen ; he has 
always a surplus, and 
he has all the expe- 
rience and all the 
brains of the Post 
Offices of the world 
from which to select 
boons with which to 
minister to the com- 
fort and contentment 
of the public. He is 
the greatest repre- 
sentative of State 
Socialism in the land; 
and just now, when 
the tide is running so 
stronglyin the Socia- 
list direction, he can 
always be sure of the interested attention of the whole 
public. Yet Mr. Raikes, the present Postmaster- 
General, has so contrived to muff all his chances that he 
isthe most unpopular member of the Administration. 
He originates nothing, he spoils everything. He vetoes 
penny postage to the Colonies, stands in the way of all 
reforms, and last month he crowned the edifice of his 
blundering by suppressing the Boy Messengeys, whom 
an enterprising private company had established in 
London for the conveying of messages on the payment 
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of 3d. Electric call-boxes were supplied to customers, 
who had only to press a button to secure the attendance 
of a messenger within a maximum of five minutes, who 
would deliver any parcel or letter or make any call 
that might be desired. Mr. Raikes, seeing that this 
private enterprise was flourishing, came down upon it 
with the heavy foot of jealous and obstructive 
officialism. The Post Office, he said, had a 
monopoly of such business. They had never 
done any of it before, but he proposed to do 

a small part of 
it now, as a fig- 
leaf to cover the 
shamelessness of his 
conduct toward the 
Boy Messengers. If 
he persists in this 
course, he will pro- 
bably have to dis- 
appear, to the im: 
mense advantage of 
the Cabinet. Not 
even the most per- 
verse ill-luck could 
give Lord Salisbury 
a worse Postmaster- 
General than Mr. 
Raikes. Contrast 
with this blundering 
at headquarters the 
energy and capacity 
of Mr. W. H. Preece, 
the chief electrician 
of the Post Office, 
who last month has 
opened telephonic 


communication _be- 
tween Paris and 
London. 
From photo by} 
Mr, Par- 
The Eclipse Par 
nell has 


0 
Mr. Parnell. ; 
been agi- 


tating himself by holding a series of meetings in 
Treland to protest against his deposition, and he 
has published a manifesto addressed to the Irish 
people of America. The Nationalists who have cast 
him off have now established the National Federation 
as a substitute for. the National League, which has 
now become the mere pocket league of Mr. Parnell, and 
what is of even more importance, they have secured 
an independent organ in the daily National Press—a 
journal which has been started with the blessings of 
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the Church and the God-speed of all the Irishil 


representatives save the discredited remnant who 
follow Mr. Parnell. 
for North Sligo created an opportunity for test- 
ing the hold of the Parnell myth upon a town 
population in the North-west. The polling will have 
taken place before this sees the light, but at present 
the battle rages fiercely between Mr. Val Dillon, Mr, 
Parnell’s nominee, and Mr. Ald. Collery, who has been 
nominated by a convention representing the non- 
Parnellite National- 
ists. The conflict 
between the two 
factions has been 
very severe. The 
Parnellites resorted, 
as their nature is, to 
physical force argu- 
ments in the shape 
of stones and black- 
thorns. Nothing but 
the cold steel of Mr. 
Arthur Balfour’s 
constabulary averted 
2 bloody collision on 
Easter Sunday. If 
Sligo gives the same 
verdict as Kilkenny, 
Mr. Parnell’s pres- 
tige will be destroyed 
outside Dublin. In 
the Irish capital the 
populace is now, as 
ever, in favour of 
the patriot who is 
most anti-English. . 


Even Mr. Parnell, 
“Rebel goaded by the 
Cork.” taunts of his 
opponents, who pre- 
dicted that he would 
be defeated if there 
were an election even in “rebel Cork,” his own 
chosen constitvency, challenged his colleague, Mr. 
Maurice Healy, to put the matter to the test. Speak- 
ing on the 17th of March, he said, ‘I have always been 
willing from the first t> submit myself to your judg- 
ment, and I say to-day to those gentlemen who talk so 
about driving me out of public life and out of Ireland, 
that I am willing to go to my constituents to-morrow, 
if my colleague in the representation of the City of 
Cork will do the same.” Mr. Maurice Healy, M.P. for 


[H. G. Downes, Birmingham, 
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Cork, at once wrote to Mr. Parnell offering to resign his * 
seat for the city if Mr. Parnell would do the same, in 
order that their constituentsmight have an opportunity 
of pronouncing that judgment to which Mr. Parnell 
protested he was so eager to submit. Mr. Parnell 
delayed for several days replying to this appeal, and 
then descended to a shuffle. He proposed that Mr. 
Maurice Healy should resign his seat first and contest 
the city, after which Mr. Parnell would resign his 
seat, and submit to another contest. He lodged his 
resignation in the hands of Colonel Nolan, with 
instructions that it was not ’o be tendered until 
after Mr. Healy’s resignation . and the subsequent 
election. Mr. Maurice Healy instantly replied, placing 
his resignation in the hands of Sir Thomas Esmonde, 
to be handed in concurrently with Mr. Parnell’s. He 
then wrote to Mr. Parnell, telling him that “a trick 
of this kind imposes on nobody, and simply covers 
you with contempt.” To this Mr. Parnell has made 
no reply. Meanwhile in Cork, Mr. Dalton, one of Mr. 
Parnell’s friends, has nearly blinded Mr. Tim Healy, 
by striking him across the eyes heavily in the dark, 
driving the broken glass of his spectacles into his 
eyeball; and a Cork jury has refused to con- 
vict the prisoners charged with rioting at Tip- 
perary Court-House. In three cases the jury acquitted 
the accused, thereby showing that they disbelieved 
the witnesses for the Crown, and in the two other 
<ases they disagreed. The trial notable 
for the appearance of Mr. Morley in the witness- 
vox, to give evidence against the police whom 
he controlled five years ago. It narrowly escaped 
ending in a tragedy, for the Court-House caught fire 
while the judge was addressing the jury, and nothing 
but the calm self-possession of Mr. Justice Monroe 
averted a hideous catastrophe. He kept his place 
until the Court was cleared, although the flames were 
vaging overhead, and only quitted the Bench a short 
‘time before a shower of molten lead streamed down 
into the Court. 

Mr. Gladstone addressed an enthusiastic 
meeting of Liberals at Hastings on March 
17th, but instead of warning the Irish of 
‘the inevitable consequences of encouraging Mr. Par- 
nell’s rebellion against the majority of the repre- 
seatatives of the Irish constituencies, he formally 


was 


Aston 
Election. 


» passed upon Mr. Parnell the major excommunica- 


tion. He explained that he has acted but as the re- 
porter of the general conviction of the best and 
soundest portion of the Liberal party, in asserting 
that the disclosures in the Divorce Court, which were 
of a complex and not a simple character, made Mr. 
Parnell impossible as constitutional leader of Ire- 
dand. Mr. Gladstone said : 
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That is a final fact in the case. We are ready to face 
defeat, exclusion, political misfortune, but to create 
a constitutional leadership in Ireland under guidance 
such as I have referred to, the Liberal party are not pre- 
pared, and no consideration will make them assent to it. 
[Here may I note, by the way, a correction by Mr. 
Schnadhorst of a statement, made by me on authority 
only second to his own, as to the telegrams from can- 
didates refusing to stand if Mr. Parnell were not 
deposed. His authority is, however, paramount, 
and I accept the correction.] Mr. Balfour has 
been winning golden opinions by the way in 
which he has coped with the problem of the relief 
of distress in ireland. His explanation on March 
12th, of the measures taken to secure that relief 
work should relieve the starving and benefit the dis- 
trict instead of demoralising the community was 
instinct with administrative capacity of a high order. 
Add to this the terribly vivid object-lesson of the 
glittering line of bayonets, which alone kept the 
Parnellites on Easter Sunday from the throats of their 
hated rivals in the country roads of Sligo, and it is not 
difficult to see many reasons for discouragement on the 
part of the English Liberals. Nothing, however, had 
prepared them for the crushing defeat which 
overwhelmed them at Aston. There was a 
Liberal majority of 1,155 in Aston in 1885, 
ani in 1886 the Unionist majority was only 782. 
Imagine, then, the dismay of the Liberals when 
Captain Hutchinson polled 5,310 votes, as against 
2,333 recorded for Mr. Phipson Beale. This has been 
the heaviest blow which any English constituency has 
yet delivered against the policy of Home Rule. Unless 
Mr. Parnell abandons his policy of revolt, Aston will 
not stand alone. 

OUR AMERICAN EDITION. 

I am glad to be able to announce that at last 
our bond fide American edition, re-edited and 
Americanised, smartened up with American illus- 
trations and American editorials, has made its 
appearance. Henceforth our circulation in America 
will’ be independent of the rest of the circulation in 
the British Empire, a circulation which I am glad to 
sdy stands now higher than it has ever been since 
the Review was started. We have now four times 
the maximum circulation which was anticipated when 
the Revrew was projected. The sale of the Ristew 
has continually increased from the first number, and 
we have had to reprint the back numbers in order to 
supply later subscribers with complete sets from the 
first. We have now all the numbers in stock, but 
new subscribers had better procure the bound 
volumes, which can be had from the publisher. 
I have to apologise for the delay in bringing out the 
second edition of “ Portraits and Autographs,” but 
the foggy weather which has prevailed for so loitg 
rendered it, impossible to produce the Woodbury 


‘ Type frontispiece with the rapidity that was desired. 


I hope, however, to issue both the “ Album” and 
the “ Index” this month. 











DIARY FOR MARCH. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 
Mar. 2. Decree issued by French Government 


to su. panes, on racecourses. 
Nati ~ Australian Federation Convention 
opened at Sydney. Sir Henry Parkes, 


ident. 
3. Horse Show opens at the Agricultural Hall. 
Testimonial presented to Mr, W. Gilbey, 
for services in horse-breeding. . 
United StatesCongress passes CopyrightBill 
4. Associated Chamb of C pass 
resolutions in favour of tbe Zone system 
for railway psssenger traffic, and of the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
by Chambers of Commerce. 

5.- Visit of the Queen to the Horse Show. 

Last meeting of Associated Chambers of 
Commerce. Resolutions passed in favour 
of uniform penny postage throughout the 
British Empire. 

Defeat of Cailian Government Troops at 
Iquique. ‘ 

Result of Cavadian Elections gives Sir J. 
Macdonald’s Government majority of 
twenty-five. 

Federation Convention in Sydney approves 
of Sir H. Parkes’s resolutions as a basis 
for federation, that the Federal Supreme 
Court should have abs:late power in 
Australia, and that Free Trade be estab- 
lished between the Federated Culonies. 

9. Abduction of Mr:. Jackson by her husband. 

10. Great storms. Trains snowbound in the 
West of England. 

Select C mmitteo of Inquiry into’ the 
Hours of Labour by Railway Servants 
commences sitting, with Sir M. Hicks 
Beach as President. 

Irish National Federation (Anti Parnellite) 
inaugurated in Dublin. 

Anglo French Agreement for s-ttlement 
of Newfoundland Fisheries question by 
arbitration signed, F 
12. Finencial Panic in Paris. Run on_ the 

Société des Depéts. Advance by the Bank 
of France of 60,000,000 francs. 

13. Mr. Parnell’s manifesto t» the peogle of 
America. 

14. Deputation from Alsace-Lorraine to the 
German Empe or to ask for mitigation of 
the passport regulations. 

Lynching of ele en Itvians scqnitted of 
the marder of the Chiet of Do.ice at New 
Orleans. 

Debate in the Federation Convention 
closes. Convention esolves i self into a 
Committee to consider S r Henry Parkes’s 
resolutions. 

Great fire at Syracuse, New York State. 

16. Mr. Justice Cave and Mr. Justice Jeune 
refuse writ of habeas corpusto comrel Mr. 
Jackson to prc duce his wife in court. 

17. New Telephone Line between Lonjon and 
Paris opened. 

Sinking of the Utopia off Gibraltar. 600 
lives ‘ost. 

18. Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
reverses decision of the Supreme Court of 
Victoria that the Colonial authorities have 
not power to limit Chinese immigration 
on the ground that more immigrants were 
brought than authorised by the Colon‘al 
Statutes. 

19. Jackson Abduction Case in Court of Appeal 
before the Lord Chancellor, the Master of 
the Rolls, and Lord Justice Fry. Order 
made for the liberation of Mrs. Jacks»n. 

House of Commons Standing Committee 
on Trade begins considerati: n of two Fac- 
teries and Workshops Bills of Sir H. 
James and the Home Secretary. 

20. Funeral of Prince Napoleon at Turin. 

21. Forty-eighth Oxford and Cambridge Boat- 
race. Oxford wins by half a length, 

The Queen leaves Eng'and for Grasse. 

24. Empress Frederick opens new wing of 
Bedford (Women’s) College, Baker Street. 

Trials of Tipperary MRioters at Cork 
Assizes commences. 

Deputation of gentlemen interested in 

ewfoundland to Mr. W. H. Smith. 

_ 25. Arrival of the Queen at Grasse. 
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25. Conclusion of the Inquiry into the loss of 
the Utopia. Captain discharged. 
Examination of Mr. Morley at the Tip- 
perary Rioters’ trial at Cork. 
£6. Deputation of five members appointed to 
c me to London to state the views of the 
Newfoundland Goverument. 
27. Metropolitan Cabdrivers’ Trade 
Meeting in Hyde Park. 
28. Easter Monday Volunteer Manceuvres at 
Brighton. 
30. News received of the Massacre of British 
Ghoorka troops in Assam. 
Frecch Surgical Congress mee's. 


UTTERANCES, NOTABLE AND 
OTHERWISE. 


March 2. The Pope on the position of the 
Church, aniits progress in Hn ,land. 

4. Mr. Parnell. at Clerkenwell, promising 
the support of his party to the worhiny 
classes cn labour questions. 

6. M. Herbette, Freach Ambassador to Berli*, 
to an interviewer on the strained relations 
between France and Germany. 

Lord Hunt y’s inaugural address as Lord 
Rector of Aberde-n University, ‘lhe 
Prospective D-:vclopment of Modern 
Socialism.” 

7. The Bishop «f Durham, to the London 
Society for the Eatension of Un ve sity 
‘Leaching, on “ Iaeais of University Teacu- 


Union 


ing.” ? 

9. Sir U. Dilke at Cinderford, in response to 
the invitation to him to become Liberal 
candidate f rthe Ferest of Dean. 

10. Mr. J. McCarthy, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. 
Davitt at the Irish Nati nal Federation 
Meeting. 

1l. Lord Carrington at Walbrook, on Federa- 
tion. : 

Sir M. Hicks Beach at Cirencester, on 
Labour questions. ~ 

13. Sir C. Russetl, M.P., at, Marylebone, against 

the Land Purchase S heme of the Goveru- 


ment. 
Sir Heary Parkes in the Fcderation Con- 
vention. 
14. Mr. Gladstone at Etrn, cn Homer. 
Mr. Parnell at Galway. 
17. Mr. Gladstone at Hastings, on the Fictitious 
Surpluses of the G »wernment 
Mr. Chamberlain at Aston Manor, on 
Social Reforms. 
23. Sir J. Lubbock on the proposed issue of one- 
pound notes, : 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Mar. 2. Bill to empower the L ndon County 
Council to make bye-laws requring that 
furnaces consume their own smoke read a 
second time, : 

6. Earl of Wemyss calls attention tothe recent 
strike in Se ‘tland. 

12. Elementary Education (Blixd and Deaf) Biit 
read a third time ans } assed. 

16. Lord Salisbury, in answer to Lord Kim- 
ber’ey, states that ifthe ship Countess of 
Carnarvon, seized by the Portuguese 
oa the Limpopo, was landing arms be- 
Jongiog to Portugal, the seizure would be 
justitiab'e, other wisé-the arrest would not 
be justified. 

17. Nomination of five members to «it on the 
Railway Rates Committee. Tithe Bill 
read a third time and sey. Seed 
Potatoes (Ireland) Bill read a third time. 
Technical Instruction Bill passed through 
Committee. 

19. Bill to revive the Act of George III , empower- 
ing the Crown to enforce Treaties with 
Foreign Powers wi h-respect to fishing rights 
introduced by Lord Knutsford and read a 


PP ach time, 
20. Technical Instruction Bil read a third time 
and passed. . 

23, The Prime Minister replying to Lord Kim- 
_berly states that Government would be 
oth to Se ap ae from 

ewfoundlend as to the Enforcemen 
Fishery Treaties Bill. “ - 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mar. 2. Nomination of Sir A. Rollitand Mr. 
Pickard to the S lect Committee on the 


Hours of Labour of Railway Servants. 
Discussion on Sir J. Colomb's motion for 
a Keturn showing what proportion our 
naval expenditure bore to our sea-borne 
commerce, and the proportion of expend - 
ture borne by our leading Colonies to the 
value of their sea-borne commerce. 
Motion negatived without division, Lord 
G. Hamilton expressing the wiliingness or 
the Government to grant the Return in 
another form. Committee of Supply on 
Navy Estimates. Vote agreed to. 

3. Debate on Mr. Stansfeld’s Motion for the 
abolition of the plural vote. Speeches by. 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr, Chambe:lain, and 
others. Motion defeated by 291 to 189. 

4. Bill to amend the Conveyancing and Law of 
Property Act of 1881 read a second time: 
+fter a division, 159 to 141. Metropolitan 
Water Companies Charges Bill and Metro- 
polis Water Supply Bill read second time: 
aud reterred to the Sclect Committee. 


Motion by Mr. Storey for an adjournment 
to discuss the conduct of the police at 
Siiksworth evictions rejected by 205 to 
121, Committee of Supply on Army Vote. 
6. Ten Railway Bills reaa a second time, and 

referrei to a Joint Committee of Lords. 
and Commons. 

9. In auswer to Mr. J. Morley, Sir J. Fergus- 
son states that a Proclamation had been 
issued by the Military Commander at 
Suakim, stating that the Egyptian 
Government has resumed authority in 
the Tokar district, calling on the 
tribes to repel the Dervishes, and 

nting amuesty to all except some 
notorious slave-dealers. Committee of 
Supply on Supplementary Naval 
Estimates. Debate on the Vote for 
Naval services. Sir W. Harcourt accused 
the Government of having deliberately 
withdrawn from the control of Parlia- 
ment and the country the naval defence 
expenditure by placing it on the Consoli- 
dated Fund. Vote agreed to without 
division. 

10. Debate on Mr. H. Vincent’s Motion for the 
encouragement of Friendly Socicties by 
the State. 

1'. Small Holdings Bill read a second time 
after speeches by Mr. Chaplin, Sir W. 
Harcourt, and Mr. Chamberlain. 

12. Committee of Supply. Debate on Vote for 
£55,831 for relief of distress in Ireland. 
After speeches by Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Morley, Vote agreed to 

13. Sir J. Fergusson states that negotiations 
with Lisbon would shortly begin for the 
renewal of the Treaties with Portugal on 
snitable terms regarding the Indian Po:- 
sessions of the two countries. Motion 
by Mr. J. Stuart that freeholdere 
and owners of ground values in the 
Metropolis ought tc contribute directly 
a substant‘al sbare of local taxation de- 
feated, after speeches by Sir H. James 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by 
149 to 123. 

16. Mr. W. H. Smith states that the Govern- 
ment bad come to the conclusion that it. 
would not be advisable to appoint women 
on the Royal Labour Commission. Com- 
mittee of Supply on Civil Service 
Estimates. On Mr. Labouchere’s moticn 
for reduction of vote for Civil Service 
Charges, Sir{J. Fergusson states that no 
advance beyond Tokar was contemplated. 
and in answer to Mr. Conybeare declined 
to state the progress of negotiations with 
Portugal. Propcsed reduction negatived 
without division, and Vote agreed to. 

17, (Morning Sitting) Sir J. Fergusson states 

that the Government of Newfoundlard 

had been asked to nominate adelegate to 
reprerent the Colony on the Board of Arbi- 
tration with France. (Evening) Motion 
by Mr. Pickersgill for a Select Commit ee 
to inquire into the growing prevalence of 
betting and gambling negatived, after 


wo 


speech by the Home Secretary, by 70 to 47. 

18, Motion for the second reading of the Local 
Option Bill (Wales), carried after speeches 
by Mr, Matthews and Mr. Morley by 185 
to 179, and Bill read a second time. De- 
bate on the second reading of the Mines 
Eight Hours Bill. 





22. . 
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19. Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
nounces acceptance of the pri- 
vate offer of £80,000 to build a 
National Portrait Gallery at 
South Kensington. Debate on 
the Lords’ Amendments to the 
Tithes Bill, 
20. (Morning) Telegram read, Reso- 
lution of Newfoundland Legis- 
jature praying House of Com- 
mons to delay Imperial legis- 
ation to enforce Fishery Trea- 
ties until legislature of the 
tolony could present their 
views, Sir J. Fergusson s'ates 
that the draft of Bill intro- 
duced into the House of Lords 
is not yet communicated to 
the Government of Newfound- 
fand. Lords’ Amendments to 
‘Tithe Bill agreed to by 174 to 
117. (Evening) Motion for the 
Sunday opening of National 
Galleries and Museums; re- 
jected by 116 to 39, 
23. Committee of Supp’y on Civil 
£ervice Estimates. 
2%. Toyal Assent given to the Tithe 
Bill, Seed Pctatoes (Ireland) 
Bill, Army Annual Bill, Bil! 
relating to custody of children 
and technical instruction. 
BY-ELECTION. 
Aston Manor: Polling, March 20. 
Captain Grice Hutchinson, 
GE. Dicosvcenystavcusersvecveccensess See 
Mr. Phipson Beale (L.) ....... 2,332 


MEASOUTES is desavsstccociccens oe 2,978 


OBITUARY. 
Feb. 25, Sir W. Kirby Green, British 
Minister to Morocco. 
23, Charles Lee Lewis. 
<8. George Kynoch, Conservat:ve 
Member for Aston Manor, 57. 
March 1. Jules de Swert, violon- 
cellist, and director of the O3- 
tend Conservatoire, 48. 
2. Armand Béhic, leader of the Im- 
perialist Party, &2. 
Giovanni Morelli, art historian. 
3. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Barter, 
62. 
Leonard W. Jerome, 74. 
4. Jvuhn Walsh, Fenian. 
5. Col. J. C. W. Ferguson. 
8. Dr. Franz Miklositch, philolo. 
gist, 74. 
10. Thomas Grabam Murray, Writer 
to the Signet, etc, 
il. Col. Richard Hippisley Bing- 
ham, 85. 

Rev. R. H. Quick, educationist 
and author of *‘ Essays on Edu- 
cational Reformers,” 59. 

C. A. Middleton, leader of the 
Junior Bar in the Divorce and 
Probate Court. 

42. Alderman Peter M‘Donald, M.P. 
for North Sligo, 54. 
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- John Dick Peddie, formerly M.P_ 


for Kilmarnock, 67. 

Théodore de Banville, French 
poet of the Romantic School, 
68 


3. Henry Pratt, astronomer, 53. 


- Canon Wasse, British chaplain at 


Rome. 

Dr. Ludwig Wind: horst, leader 
of the Uitramontanes in the 
German Reichstag, and “‘ King 
of the Reichstag,” 80. 

Rev. John Hawtrey, school. 
master. 

Sir Joseph W. Bazalgette, en- 
gineer to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, 72. 

Grn. Mutkuroff, forme ly Minis- 
ter of War for Bulgaria. 

Dowager Countess of Ranfurly, 
widow of the Third Earl of 
Ranfurly. 

Princess Marianne Bonaparte, 
Custodian of the House at 
Ajaccio where Napoleon was 
born, 79. 

Edward, Count Gallas, of Bo- 
hemia, member of the Upper 
House of the Austrian Diet, 
who distinguished himself in 
the Italian War of 1848 at the 
Battle of Solferino, and during 
the Prussian War of 1866, 
aged 88. 

Gen. Campenon, French War 
Minister, Nov. l4th, 1881, to 
Jan. 26th, 1882; Oct. 9th, 1883, 
to Jan. 3rd, 1885; and from 
April 6th to Dee 26th, 1885, 
aged 72. 


7. Prince Jerome Napoleon, ne phew 


of Napoleon I., 68. 
M. Frémy, formerly Governor of 
the Crédit Foncier. 


. Henry Heyes, baritone. 


Judge Roxburgh, of the Ipswich 
County Court. 


20. Captain John Rennaway Simcoe, 


R.N. 

Lawrence Barrett, Actor, 52. 

Mrs. Strutter, Head Nurse tothe 
Russian Imperial Household 
since the birth of the present 
Tzar. 

Gen. Johnston, the Confederate 
General, who opposed the late 
Gen. Sherman, and who sur- 
rendered to Sherman on the 
same terms as did Gen. Lee, 
aged 87. 

Dr. Alexander Bennet M‘Grigor, 
writer and prominent citizen 
of Glasgow, 64. 


23. Mrs. Annie Charlotte (Lynch) 


Botta, writer of poems under 
the pseudonym of “Kate 
Lyncb,” 71. 


. Lord Alfred Seymour. 


. Earl Granville, 75. 
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RECENT AMERICAN LEGISLATION. 


I.—THE WORK OF THE FIFTY-FIRST CONGRESS, 


IITH the Fifty-first Congress opened the second 
| century of legislation under the Constitution. 
The election of 1888 placed every departinent of 
the Government not then under Republican 
control in the possession of that political party. For 
the first time in sixteen years the Executive depart- 
ment, the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
became poitically harmonious. 

Two measures stand forth prominently amongst the 
vast number of those of general importance which came 
up for consideration in the last Congress. One was the 
McKinley Tariff Bill, which provided for the reduction of 
Government revenues—both internal and from imports— 
and the equalisation of duties on exports, and which 
further authorised the establishment of reciprocal trade 
relations with other countries. This Bill passed both 
Houses by a strictly party vote, and received the Presi- 
dent’s signature. 

The Fifty-first Congress disposed finally of a great part 
of the unfinished legislation which had come down to it 
by direct inheritance from previous Congresses. Among 
the most important of the old Bills upon which this body 
took final action were :— 

The Copyright bill, which recognised the author’s pro- 
perty in his own literary productions. This Bill was 
— on the expiring day of the Fifty-first Congress. 

t extends the privilege of copyright protection to foreign 
authors upon the same terms as to American authors, with 
the proviso that all copyrighted books must be manufac- 
tured in the United States. 

The Postal Subsidy Bill, which provides that the 
Government shall contract only with American steam- 
ship companies for carrying the mails, and which fixes 
the price to be paid for this service, and the minimum 
rate of speed at which the mails must be carried. 

This Postal Subsidy Bill will call for appropriations 
reaching perhaps into the millions of dollars, and is ex- 
pected at once to stimulate the construction and operation 
of American steamships, and the opening of several new 
lines. It was passed in lieu of a Bill which failed, after 
long discussion, and which was intended directly to sub- 
sidise construction of ocean steamships. 

The Land Grant Forfeiture Bill, which provides for 
the reversion to the public domain of all land grants 
made to railroads not then occupied by these companies 
for the purpose granted. 

The Bill to relieve the Supreme Court by creating an 
intermediate appellate tribunal for the sifting of cases. 

The Bill to raise the salaries of the United States Dis- 
trict judges. 

And the Bill providing for the establishment of forest 
and park reservations in the State of California. 

In addition to the successful measures of legislation 
which have been already mentioned, the following Bills 
of varied nature and importance became laws in the last 
Congress : 

Two Dependent Pension Bills, placing on the pension 
roll all persons now permanently incapacitated for work, 
who served at least ninety days in the United States 
army and were honourably discharged. The last provi- 
sion introduces an entirely new principle into the pension 
legislation of this country. 





The Anti-Lottery Bill, forbidding the use of the United 
States mails for the benefit of lottery enterprises—a blow 
at the Louisiana State Lottery Company. 

The Anti-Trust Bill, which had for its object the pre- 
vention of combinations in the form of trusts in restraint 
of trade among the several States or with foreign 
countries. 

The Owen Bill, for the further regulation of immigra- 
tion. This Bill takes the inspection of immigrants away 
from State control and places it with a Federal Inspection 
bureau to be created for that purpose. 

The Bill to apply part of the proceeds of the sales of 
public lands, and the receipts of certain land grant com- 
panies, to the support of agricultural and industrial col- 
leges. 

The Contagious Diseases Bill for preventing the in- 
troduction of contagious diseases from one State into 
another. 

The Bill for the inspection of meat intended for expor- 
tation, and making it unlawful to import into the United 
~— any adulterated cr unwhalesome food, drug, or 
iquor. 


Il.— STATE LEGISLATION IN 1890. 


In more than one-half of the States the legislatures meet 
only in odd years. Some twenty volumes, of varying bulk, 
contain the sum of the law-making in as many States for 
1890. Twenty-eight millions of people were represented 
by the legislative bodies which did this work. 


THE FAMILY. 


Except for the North Dakota marriage-licence law, 
the provisions of which are very stringent, there was 
little new legislation. Laws to compel support of fami- 
lies were passed in North Dakota, Ohio, and Vermont, 
with penalties for abandonment by husband. In New 
York married women are to have right of action for inju- 
ries to person, property, or character ; the husband not 
to be liable for wife’s wrongful acts, nor for injuries 
caused thereby. In Massachusetts, in libels for divorce 
on the ground of adultery, particeps crimimis may appeal 
and contest the libel. In New Jersey divorces may be 
granted in case of desertion for two years (formerly 
three). 

PUBLIC MORALS. 

North Dakota prohibits selling, giving, lending, or 
showing to minors any publication principally devoted to 
illustrating or describing immoral deeds. The usual list 
of laws relating to the licensing and prohibition of the 
liquor trattic were enacted. In Mississippi, it was thought- 
necessary to prohibit treating to intoxicating liquors on 
church grounds. In Massachusetts, persons under 
eighteen years of age may not be employed to serve 
liquors to be drunk on the premises, and in Maryland 
minors are to be punished for obtaining liquors by mis-- 
representing their ages. In a number of the States, the 
sale of tobacco in any form t> minors under a certain age 
is forbidden. In Maryland, this age-limit is fifteen years, 
in North Dakota and Virginia sixteen, and in Kentucky- 
and Utah eighteen. In New York, children “ actually- 
or apparently under sixteen years of age,” are forbidden. 
to smoke or use cigars, cigarettes, or tobacco in any form, 
in any public place. Utah also prohibits the sale of opium: 
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RECENT AMERICAN LEGISLATION. 


to minors. In a group of miscellaneous regulations which 
may properly be placed under this head, we note the 
New York law making it a misdemeanour to deliver a 
libellous statement for publication,the Maryland law pro- 
hibiting street musicians or vendors from having in 
their possession children under eight years of age, the 
Virginia law against loading or unloading ships’ cargoes 
on Sunday, and the laws of Louisiana and Virginia 
against furnishing minors with pistols or knives to be 
carried as concealed weapons. 


EDUCATION, 


North Dakote, Washington, and Utah, each estab- 
lished an elaborate public school system. Kentucky 
lays a tax on her railroads for the benefit of her schools, 
while in Louisiana the proceeds of sales of unclaimed 
freight by common carriers is to be devoted to the same 
object. New compulsory-education laws were passed in 
Massachusetts and Ohio, the former State maintaining 
truant schools in each county. New York exempts 
from taxation the buildings of associations which pro- 
vide free night-schools, lecture-courses, or libraries. In 
Iowa, New Jersey, and Ohio, the purchase of text-books 
is committed to the school boards. 


PUNISHMENT OF CRIME, 


In both Iowa and Louisiana, the principle of indeter- 
minate sentences has won recognition on the statute 
books. Virginia permits minors charged with any 
crime, and certain other persons when arrested or 
convicted, to he remanded to the custody of the State 
Prison Associe tion. 

POLITICAL REGULATIONS. 


New election laws were passed in Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Vermont, and Washington. Each of 
these introduced the ‘‘ Australian ballot” in essential 
features. 

LABOUR AND CAPITAL, 


In almost every part of the country laws were passed 
for the protection of wage-earners. Of special impor- 
tance was the New York weekly payment law, which 
applies to all corporations except railroad companies. 
Maryland prohibits railroad companies from keeping 
back from employés any part of their wages for relief 
or insurance purposes. Ohio forbids contracts by which 
railroad employés surrender rights to damages. The 
same State limits the railroad working days to ten hours, 
and forbids employés being kept on duty more than 
twenty-four hours consecutively—assuredly not an un- 
reasonable provision. Women and children may not 
be employed as factory operatives, in New York or 
Virginia, for more than ten hours in the day. Iowa and 
Ohio establish ‘‘ Labour Day ” as an annual holiday. 

In Massachusetts, manufacturers are to report all acci- 
dents to employés to the proper authorities. Vigorous 
‘‘anti-trust” laws were passed in Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and North Dakota. All restraint 
of trade is declared illegal. By the Louisiana statute, 
persons ‘‘ monopolising, or attempting to monopolise, 
any part of trade or commerce,” are deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanour. 

PUBLIC FINANCE. 


North Dakota and Utah, following the example of other 
Western commonwealths, offer bounties for the encourage- 
ment of manufactures of native products. Beetroot, 
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sugar, potato starch, binding-twine, and iron were placed’ 
on the subsidy list. Utah exempts from taxation pro- 
perty used in making Portland cement. Maryland and 
Vermont provide for State taxation of corporations. 
North Dakota and Washington have constructed elabo- 
rate systems of local taxation. The assessment and taxa- 
tion of bank stock is a knotty problem in several States. 
Ohio now requires that it be assessed to the banks them- 
selves, and not to individual shareholders. Railroad 
taxation receives special attention in North Dakota, 
Vermont, and Washington. In each of these States a 
tax is levied on the gross earnings of the roads accruing. 
from business done in the State. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Space does not permit the notice of the numerous 
details of railroad legislation. Iowa requires joint 
freight rates to be established, with the same accommo- 
dations to local as to inter-state traffic. Louisiana fixes- 
a maximum passenger tariff. Kentucky and Washing- 
ton, partly following the lines of Federal regulation, 
prohibit discrimination in freight and passenger rates. 
The ‘‘ warehouse acts” of North Dakota contain prob- 
ably the most complete system yet devised for the 
public management of grain-handling. The counties of 
that State are authorised to issue bonds to procure seed- 
grain for needy farmers, thereby acquiring liens on the 
crops. 


HOW TO PREVENT BREACH OF PROMISE CASES 


Mr. W. A. Stoan, in the Ladder, throws out a hint to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and at the same time 
proposes to give greater protection and security, both to 
men and women, in matrimonial engagements. His 
scheme is simply this: No promise of marriage shall be 
binding unless written on stamped paper ; and along with 
every promise a penalty shall be fixed upon, and entered 
in the same document, which is to be signed by the party” 
promising, and attested by two independent witnesses 
not related in any way to the party in whose favour 
the deed is drawn up. Of course, the promise might 
be filled up by either a man or a woman, but one thing 
Mr. Sloan is sure of—both parties would think twice be- 
fore signing such a document, and make themselves sure 
that they meant marriage before doing so. The lowest 
stamp duty suggested is 2s. 6d. for a promise without a 
penalty or with any penalty up to and including £100 ; 
thereafter 23. 6d. for every £100 or part of £100. Ap- 
pended is a specimen stamped form :— 


FORM. 
DEED OF PRoMISE OF MARRIAGE. 

I, Adam Gardner, residing at No.1, Folly Gardens, Lirer- 
pool, on this the 25th day of February, 1891, do hereby 
promise, in the presence of Herbert Kane and Abel Lambie, 
to marry Eve Appleworth on or before the 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1891; and, failing to do so, I do further, of my own free 
will and in good faith, agree to pay a penalty of Two Hundred 
Pounds st:rling (say £200) to the herein-mentioned Zre 
Appleworth, on the proof of such failure on my part. 

ADAM GARDNER. 


Witness— Herbert Kane, 10, Lord Street, Liverpool. 
Abel Lambie, 13, Clayton Square, Liverpool. 


” 
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PRIVATE MORALS AND PUBLIC LIFE. 





THE PROTEST AGAINST SIR CHARLES DILKE.—PROPOSED CONFERENCE. 


JHE protest sent out last month against the 
| attempt of Sir Charles Dilke to force himself 
into public life before fulfilling any of the 
pledges which he had given of vindicating his 
character, or of confessing his sin as publicly as he denied 
- it, has been much more widespread than the protest 
against Mr. Parnell. The Archbishop of Canterbury ab- 
stained from signing the protest on the ground that his 
opinions were so well known that there was no necessity 
for him to restate them, it being, it would appear, 
regarded as almost an insult to suppose that 
there could be any doubt as to the displeasure 
with which the Primate of the English Church 
regarded the attempt of a man lying under the shade of 
so foul an imputation attempting to take his place in 
the Legislature of England. Cardinal Manning, who 
also refrained from signing the protest, has made known 





unmistakably his opinion on the subject. His conviction 
is clear and unmistakable. Five years ago he held that 
the verdicts in the two trials necessitated the retirement of 
Sir Charles Dilke until those verdicts have been annulled, 
or Sir Charles Dilke has cleared his character publicly in 
the Courts, and the Cardinal’s convictions remain un- 
changed. While the heads of the Anglican and Catholic 
churches thus abstained from signing the protest, 
for reasons which emphasise more strongly even than 
their signatures their agreement with the movement of 
which the protest is an expression, the protest itself has 
been signed by more than five thousand people, including 
many of the clergy, the leading representatives of the 
Nonconformist Churches, most of the women who have 
taken part in public life, and an immense number who 
have an intense repugnance of such a depravation of 
public life as would be involved in the unquestioned 
return of Sir Charles Dilke. 


SOME OF THE SIGNATURES. 


The Head Master of Harrow. 
The President of the Wesleyan Conference 
The President of the Methodist New Connexion. 


The Chairman of the Congregational Union. 
The Chairman of the London Baptist Association 
The Moderator of the English Presbyterian 


Rey. John Clifford, LL.D. 
Key. Joseph Parker, D.D. 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 


The President of the United Free MethoJists. Church. Mr. F. N. gy 

Rev. Henry Allon, D.D. Rev. Principal Rainy, D.D. Mr. J. Kennedy, Y.M.C.A. 

Rev. Newman Hall. Rev. J. B. Paton, LL.D. Mr. J. E. K. Studd, Polytechnic. 
Rev. A. M. Faicbairn, D.D. Mr. J. Benjamin Scott, City Chambe. lain. Rev. F. B. Meyer. 

Mr. W. Bramwell Booth. Mr. Pere: . Bunting. Rev. Anthony Holliday. 


Mrs. Sheldon Amos, 
Lady Sandhurst. 


Mrs. Josephine Butler. 
Miss Ellice Hopkins. 


Rey. T. Bowman Stephenson. 
Kev. Canon Bowers, Examining and Domestic 


Rev. Canon Moore Ede. 

Rev. Thain Davidson, D.D. 

Ven. A. S. Aglen, Archdeacon of St. Andrews. 

Rev. John J. James, D.D., ex-President. of 
Wesleyan Conference. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas. of Liverpool, ex-Chairman 
of the Congregational Union. 

The Rev. A. T. Wigner, ex-President of th2 


Rey. Canon Ellison, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to 
the Queen. 

Rev. James Macgregor, D.D., one of H.M.'s 
Chaplains. 

Rev. J. F, Moulton. 

Mr, J. E. Symes, Principal University College, 
Nottingham. . 

Mrs. S. Woolcott Browne. 


Chaplain of Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Rev. Jos. Wood, D.D., Principal Primitive 
Methodist Colle ge, Manchester. 

Rev. Dr. Edmond, 

Rev. Robert Why e, D.D., Edinburgh. 

Rey. And. Thompson, D.D., Edinburgh. 

The Mderator of the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists. 


Baptist Union. 
The Dean of Peterborough. 


The Rev. Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, the Rev. Guinness 
Rogers, and Mr, Berry, of Wolverhampton, who have not 
signed the protest, have written expressing their desire 
that Sir Charles Dilke should not return to public life 
until he has cleared his character. 

No such emphatic expression of opinion was forth- 
coming in the case of Mr. Parnell, although Mr. Gladstone, 
as he has told us, recognised the adverse judgment as 
expressing the unalterable convictions of the best part of 
the nation. In the highest places in the Liberal party 
there can only be one opinion as to the conduct. 
of those who are aiding and abetting Sir Charles 
Dilke in his attempt to resume his position in the House 
of Commons, although it is contrary to the etiquette 
of political parties for the leaders to express any opinion 
as to the choice of a constituency. 

What is wanted is something like a General Council of 
representatives of all Christian Churches for the purpose 
of considering one of the gravest of ‘all the moral questions 
which confront the citizens of a modern democracy. The 
outburst of moral indignation which led to the deposition 
of Mr. Parnell, and has carried the protest against the re- 
turn of Sir Charles Dilke to Parliament before he has con- 
fessed his sin or cleared his character, has left behind it on 
the national conscience an uneasy feeling that it is time 
something was done to formulate more explicitly for the 
guidance of the electors on what principles they should be 

guided when they are confronted by the candidatures of 


Rev. James Martineau, D.D. 
Rey. Canon Scott Holland. 


men of evil life. There is, of course, no authority capable 
of laying down authoritatively what should be done. Each 
elector is the independent and ultimate judge—respon- 
sible to God for his vote. But because in free and 
Protestant countries no ecclesiastical or secular 
authority exists. qualified or authorised to bind the 
consciences of citizens by its dicta, that is no reason 
why the leaders of the religious societies in which the 
religious life of the country finds expression should not 
afford the individual citizen the benefit of their collective 
wisdom on this point of the Relation of Private Morals 
to Public Life. We shall all be as free as we were 
before to take our own course, but it will at least be 
well for us to have written up before our eyes, 
in terms the simplest can understand, what, in the opinion 
of those who represent the Christian Church in Britain, 
is the best, truest, and most Christian course to take in 
dealing with such cases. If the Churches of our land 
dare not even attempt to furnish such information to the 
citizen, they will go far to justify the taunt that if a man 
wants guidance in such matters he must go to Rome 
before he can find it. Unfortunately, at Rome he finds 
not only a guide but a master. This is not a matter for 
the “ Nonconformist conscience” alone. It is one which 
concerns all religious men. What is wanted is an ex- 
pression of the moral sense of the nation on a question 
we deep down to the roots both of politics and 
morals, 
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CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 





SELECTIONS FROM THE COMIC PRESS OF THE WORLD. 


EW features of the Review have been so widely 
approved as the selections from the comic papers of 
the world. The caricaturist, with his pencil, hits 
: off the popular ideas of man and events often with 
much greater facility and point than is possible to the 

r slaves of the pen, who, after writing many pages, 
hail to produce anything like the effect of a clear-cut im- 
pression that is left by a single cartoon from the hand of 
a master. The Americans have an immense advantage 
over us in the use they make of colour. No one knows 
how much the colour adds to the effect until he tries to 


reproduce them in 











the shape of a winged sausage. The artist leaves us in 
doubt as to which of the eager rivals will obtain posses- 
sion of the coveted prize. 

What really happened about Prince Napoleon is as 
follows. It is not true that the Prince made his peace 
with the Church. Notwithstanding all the prayers of 
Cardinal Mermillod, who was constant in his attendance 
on the dying man, the Prince obstinately refused t 
abjure his atheism, or to forgive his son. He cherished 
his vindictiveness towards the latter until the last 
moment. of apparent consciousness. When the Prince 

became _insensible 





black and. white. | 
Very often the spirit | 
evaporates with the 
pigments. This 
month I have de- 
voted more space to | 
caricature than here- | 
tofore. <A very effec- 
tive American car- 
toon will be found in 
the ‘‘ Progress of the 
World,” illustrative 
of the joy among 
American authors 
on seme . the 
ing of the Copy- 
fight Act. The cruel 
caricatures of the 
Sydney Bulletin are 
laid under contribu- 
tion forthe Character 
Sketch of Sir Henry 
Parkes. One of my 
helpers in Canada 
supplied me with the 
rough and _ ready 
placard _ illustrative 
of the tariff issue, 
at the General Elec- 
tion, which she as- 
sures me was the 
most effective of all 
the weapons used by 
Sir John Macdonald 
in the electoral cam- 
paign. French cari- 
cature is much more 
audacious than that of England and America, of which 
we have a typical example in the carto~n on this page. 
Prince Napoleon, whose defiant atheism was the scandal of 
all good Catholics, died after receiving extreme unction 
and was accorded religious burial. The artist of the Grelot 
has not hesitated to make the scene at the death-bed the 
subject of his sarcastic pencil. Cardinal Mermillod, who 
had to be satisfied before the sacraments were adminis- 
tered, is represented as struggling with the author of all 
evil for the soul of the late Prince, which, in allusion to the 
famous sausage dinner on Good Friday, is represented in 


From Le Grelot) 
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THE CARDINAL'S STRUGGLE FOR THE SOUL OF NAPOLEON. 


the Pope sanctioned 
"_,| the admistration 
=| of Extreme Unction, 
the charitable doc- 
trine of the Catholic 
Church being that it 
was possible a work 
of grace might have 
been wrought in the 


heart of the in- 
articulate and dying 
man. Extreme 


Unction was, there- 
fore, administered, 
and the Prince re- 
ceived burial withthe 
rites of the Church. 
Under these circum- 
stances, however, 
the chances of the 
sausage-soul in the 
caricature must re- 
main in doubt. 

The other French 
caricatures relate to 
the increased 
severity of the pass- 
port regulations in 
Alsace-Lorraine, and 
the refusal of the 
French artists to ex- 
hibit in Berlin. The 
latter subject is also 
treated from a Ger- 
man point of view. 
One of the most 
striking caricatures 
of the month is that which reaches us from Rome, which 
represents the statesmen of Europe as pigmies crawling 
over the massive limbs of thc fallen Colossus. 

The American cartoons illustrate the transatlantic 
conception of the foreign policy of Mr. Blaine, and the 
dispute with England over the Behring’s Straits question. 
The English cartoons deal with the worship of King 
Labour and the candidature of Sir Charles Dilke for the 
Forest of Dean. As to the remark made by one of the 
caricaturists about my pamphlet making money, I may 
statc that the distribuvion of the pamphlet has been free. 


{March 22, 1°91. 
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| From St. Stephen's Review.) {March 14th, 1891. 
SET FAIR. 


From Utk.) [March 6th, 1891. 
GERMAN ART CHIDING HER FREXCH SISTER. 
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From Lz Greict.} THE EMPEROR'S REVENGE. {From Le Silhouette. 


“i FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
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AN EXCHANGE OF OLIVE BRANCHES. 
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[March 7, 1891. 


{Jan. 24, 1891. 


BLAINES GRANDEST ACHIEVEMENT 
THE COMMERCIAL UNITY OF THE AMERICAS. 
BLAINE, THE BRITISH LION, AND THE BEHRING SEA, 


Buiaive: “ You may Roar, but you must Dance.” 
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From Funny Folks.) 


COURTIERS AT THE COURT OF GIANT KING LABOUR 
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THE FALLEN COLOSSU’ 
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ARIEL, OR THE LONDON PUCK. 185 





POT OF MONEY. 





The Keeper (of tha Nonconformi:t Consevence) 
MINUTES, TWENTY-THREE AND A QUARTER SECONDS, 







STEAD CONTRA DILKE. 
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THE TWO CHARLIES; OR, ONE UP AND T'OTHER DOWN. ¢ 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES: APRIL. 


<a 
> 


THREE EMPIRE-BUILDERS—SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD, SIR HENRY PARKES, 
AND THE HON. CECIL J. RHODES. 





[HE makers of history within the British Empire during the last six weeks have all been natives of Greater 
| Britain, At home things have been comparatively quiet. Such movement as there has been is a movement 
initiated outside the islands and capital of our race. The Men of the Month are all Colonials, and each by 
himself might well occupy the whole of the space which this month must be shared between the three, for 
each of these statesmen, empire-builders, and constitution-makers is a personality well worthy attentive study. They 
are the characteristic products of the Victorian age—characteristic both for their defects and their virtues, and notable 
quite as much for their contrast to our home-bred politician as for their essential fidelity to the English type, or per- 
haps, as one of the three is a North Briton, it would be more correct to say the British type. 

Compared with the issues which these men are handling, how petty seem many of the parochial controversies of 
the great Vestry at Westminster! While Mr. Raikes is creating a small sccial earthquake by his suppvession of 
the Poy Messengers, Sir Henry Parkes is federating Australasia, Sir John Macdonald has keen doing battle for the 
Empire as against the Republic, and Mr. Rhodes is annexing half a continent. The spectacle is so suggestive that 
I cannot resent the temptation of passing in review, very briefly ard in such a manncr es to justify, if not to 
necessitate, the publication of a more ccmplete study hereafter, tke three grcat Colcnial Prime Ministers who 





have been making history in the three great divisions of the British Empire. 





I.—SIR JOHN ALEXANDER MACDONALD, G.C.B., etc., PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA. 


Sir Jonn Macponatp has the reputation of being, and 
is, without question, the most popular man in the 
Dominion, and may also be fairly described as the fore- 
most statesman in our colonial Empire. Even his 
political opponents in the Dominion, who, as a rule, 
have as great a regard for him, apart from his politics, 
which they profess not to like, as his supporters, will 
admit the first proposition, and his lengchened ex- 
perience and achievements entitle him to the second 
designation. There are not a few of his admirers 
who go so far as to say that he has not a compeer 
in the Mother of Parliaments of to-day, and shake 
their heads wisely when any difficulty arises, either in 
home or foreign, and especially in colonial affairs, and 
exclaim, not always to themselves, ‘‘They want a man 
like John A. there.” 

A SCOTCHMAN CAUGHT YOUNG. 

Although born in Scotland, Sir John was caught 
young, like many other Scotchmen who have made 
their mark in the colonies, having accompanied his 
parents to Canada seventy years ago, when six years of 
age. His training and genéral up-bringing have, there- 
fore, been entirely colonial. Without having had the 
advantage of a university career, his education is 
said to have been pretty therough. In any case he is 
one of the best read and cultured men in the Dominion, 
and a good classical scholar. He is an omnivorous 
reader, with an appetite for literature, of all kinds, as 
voracious as his memory is keen and _ retentive ; 
and it is one of the pleasures of the librarian of 


the splendid Parliamentary Library at Ottawa to 
look.. after his wants in that direction. The future 
Premier was intended’ to follow the legal profession ; 
he was called to the Bar of Upper Canada in 
1836, on attaining his majority, and practised for 
eight years, during which period he showed much 
promise, and assumed a leading position in the profession. 
It is a curious coincidence that he and Mr. Oliver Mowatt, 
the ‘‘little Premier,” as he is called, the head of the 
Provincial Government of Ontario, a strong political 
opponent but a warm friend, were brought up in the same 
law office at Kingston. Sir John entered Parliament in 
1844, was made a member of the Government two or’ 
three years later, and has since then been identified with. 
the history and progress of his adopted country. 
‘JOHN A. THE CHIEFTAIN.” 

Any complete account of the life and work of Sir John 
Macdonald would necessarily be a dissertation on tl.e: 
political affairs of Canada for the last forty-seven years. 
To thoroughly understand the man, it is necessary to 
know the two sides of his character, the personal and 
the political, either of which will from some points of 
view command admiration, although differences of opinion 
might result from a critical examination of his political 
sayings and doings. It is only necessary to meet 
Sir John to feel that one is in the presence of a 
man of more than ordinary ability, and with a power 
of magnetism which largely explains his universal popu- 
larity.. Hitherto most of the statesmen at Ottawa 


have been popularly considered to be identified with 
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their own particular provinces especially ; this is per- 
haps owing to the system of government which has 
prevailed, rather than to any fault of the men, or it 
may be attributable to the comparative youth of the 
confederation, and the next generation may see a 
different order of things. But be this as it may, Sir John 
is an exceptionto most of his colleagues in this respect, 
and belongs to the Dominion. Go wherever you will 
you hear him spoken of as ‘‘John A.,” the ‘‘Chieftain,” 
or some other 
appellation, 
which shows 
that if he does 
not always im- 
press Canadians 
with a sense of 
his dignity he 
<loes somehow 
inspire feelings 
of a warmer 
mature. 

é OLD 
TO-MORROW.” 
Even his op- 

ponents do not 
call him = any- 
thing worse 
than ‘‘Old To- 
morrow,” which 
is expressive 
-and not impo- 
lite. Then, 
again, he is the 
most approach- 
-able of men; 
he always has a 
kind word, or 
.a good story 
ready, which in 
many an in- 
. Stance has led a 
man who has 
gone in with a 
grievance to 
come out, if not 
exactly with a 
smile, at any 
rate in a better 
frame of mind 
ithan that in 
which he en- 
‘tered. On rare 
-occasions, when 
he looks in at 
the Rideau 
‘Club, or at a 
luncheon or 
-dinner party at 
Earnscliffe—for 
he is hospitable 
-and generous to a degree—he is at once the centre of 
attraction, his reminiscences and anecdotes, his repartee 
. and wit, when in the mood, making him a most charming 
‘companion. Those who know him will remember the 
. smacking of the lips, the jerky movement of the head when 
something good is about to be said; and he enjoys keenly 
. any encounter of an intellectual nature. Stories innumer- 
. able are told of Sir John, but like many of those attributed 
to Abe Lincoln, it is very probable that not all of them are 
itrue. If, however, there are two qualities above others 





SIR JOHN ALEXANDER MACDONALD, G.C.B. 


in which he shines, it is his tact, and his knowledge 
of men. When it is borne in mind how heterogencous are 
the people of the Dominion, and how varied are their 
interests, it will be seen at once how clever a tactician he 
must be to have retained the control of public affairs for 
so many years. In recent years there have been several 
occasions on which people prophesied that Sir John must 
come to grief; not the least among them being the 
loan to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company ; the 
Riel agitation ; 
the Jesuits Es- 
tates Act; and 
the issues in- 
volved in the 
elections which 
are just over. 
But, in all these 
instances, he 
managed to con- 
ciliate the con- 
flicting ele- 
ments, and so 
far from his 
party being 
weakened, it is 
as strong now as 
ever. It is not 
very surprising 
considering the 
shrewdness, 
which is one of 
Sir John’s prin- 
cipal character- 
isties, that he 
should pay par- 
ticular regard to 
the rising gene- 
ration. He is 
always kind and 
sympathetic to 
young. men, 
never loses an 
opportunity of 
encouraging 
talent; and, 
what is more to 
the point, con- 
trives toletthem 
see that in spirit 
he isas young as 
any of them, 
and thatadvanc- 
ing years have 
not in any way 
decreased _his 
capacity for en- 
joyment. 

HIS CAPACITY 
FOR WORK. 
But it will not 
do, considering the limits of space, to dwell too 
long on the lighter side of the character of the 
Canadian Premier. Although he has known how to 
enjoy the good things of this world, any work in which 
he may have been engaged has never suffered in con- 
sequence. One hears many stories of the way in which 
Sir John in his younger days would get through any 
amount of business, and even now it would astonish 
most people to know how numerous are the letters he 
writes in his own liand—in which respect he somewhat 
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resembles Mr. Gladstone. The number of people 
who see Sir John daily, both at his house and 
in the Government buildings, in the course of the session, 
is enormous, and the wonder is that he has the time or 
the strength to devote to the other duties he is obliged 
to perform. It is said of him that, sometimes when 
bothered about the decision of some matter upon 
which he is to be interviewed, he will keep his 
visitors waiting in one room while he in another indulges 
in a solitary game of patience with a pack of cards, which 
seems to soothe and to rest him. He possesses the 
remarkable faculty of being able to throw the cares of 
office off his mind at any time; and no matter how 
momentous the issues may be that are disturbing the 
country, they never interfere with the night’s rest 
of the Premier. It is to this faculty probably that 
Sir John owes the health and strength which he has 
enjoyed, notwithstanding the active and busy life he 
has led. 


THE GREAT CONFEDERATOR. 


The political experience of Sir John Macdonald has 
been unique and extensive. Even in the days before 
confederation, when Canada consisted of what are known 
now as Ontario and Quebec, the position of a member of 
the Government was no sinecure. Hach of the provinces 
had an equal number of members in Parliament, those 
from Ontario representing the English and Protestant 
interest, and those from Quebec the French-Canadian and 
Catholic interest; and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
important subjects often arose concerning the two Pro- 
vinces which were not only difficult to deal with, but often 
led to something very like a dead-lock. The outcome of 
that state of things was, as everybody knows, the con- 
federation. It was especially fortunate that the Maritime 
Provinces were, in the sixties, discussing union among 
themselves. This afforded an opportunity, eagerly 
seized upon by Sir John, of disposing of the difficulties 
between Upper and Lower Canada, and of arranging, at 
the same time, a basis for the union of all British North 
America, a grand conception, which has now been carried 
into effect, with the exception that Newfoundland still re- 
mains out in the cold, 


THE SUCCESS OF THE DOMINION. 


The confederation did not work so very smoothly at 
first, particularly in Nova Scotia. In that province, in 
the first election for the local legislature, after the British 
North America Act came into force, the opponents of the 
Union made a clean sweep of the constituencies, with one 
exception, the county represented by Sir Charles Tupper. 
But largely owing to the courage, determination, and 
ability of the present High Commissioner, and to Sir John 
Macdonald having secured the co-operation of the Hon. 
Joseph Howe, that state of affairs soon changed, and 
although the last two local Parliaments have contained 
a majority of Liberals, the Province both in 1887, and in 
the recent elections, returned sixteen supporters of Sir 
John Macdonald to Ottawa out of twenty-one members 
who represent it in the House of Commons. The 
Dominion is generally admitted to have proved itself a 
success in every way. The constitution defines, with con- 
siderable exactness, the respective powers of the Federal 
and Provincial authorities, and also provides a means 
for the settlement of any disputes to which the suc- 
cessful working of the Confederation may be largely 
attributed. The best evidence of that success was the 
subsequent adhesion of Prince Edward Island and 
British Columbia, and it is certain that Newfound- 
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a 
land must sooner or later become a part and parcel of 
the Dominion. 
AFTER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 

In order to appreciate the results of the labours of 
Sir John Macdonald and his colleagues—for he would be 
the first to give them their due share of credit—in the con- 
solidation and development of the confederation, it is only 
necessary to look at Canada as she was then, and to look 
ut her now. Before 1867 British North America con- 
sisted of a group of isolated provinces with hostile tariffs 
against one another ; there was no communication except 
by water between the maritime provinces and Quebec and 
Ontario ; Manitoba was unknown ; the country between 
Lake Huron and the Rocky Mountains was in the 
possession, and under the control, of the Hudson 
Bay Company, given up to the buffalo and other 
fur-bearing animals, and to the Indians and a 
few settlers on the banks of the Red River; while 
the only communication with British Columbia was 
by way of the United States, and by steamer 
from San Francisco to Victoria, Now the various 
provinces are united by railroad, and there is_inter- 
provincial free trade from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; 
the country has witnessed an immense development 
in the last twenty-four years; its trade has enor- 
mously increased ; the social condition of the people 
has much improved; the prairies of Manitoba and 
the North-West Territories are accessible; British 
Columbia is within three or four days of Ottawa 
by a railway passing entirely through British territory ; 
and lines of steamers are plying regularly between Canada 
and Great Britain (shortly to be supplemented by a new 
fast service), China and Japan, and the West Indies, and 
endeavours are being made to open up steamship and 
telegraphic connection with Australia. To the Con- 
servative party, and to Sir John as its leader, most of 
these things are largely due, forin only five years out of 
the period which has elapsed since the establishment of 
the Dominion have his opponents enjoyed the sweets of 
office. 

*“ AN OLD PARLIAMENTARY HAND.” 

If any one ever deserved to be called an ‘‘old Parlia- 
mentary hand” it is Sir John Macdonald, for the 
difficulties of his position have probably been greater 
than those of any statesman, either in this country 
or in any of the other colonies. The Dominion 
Parliament, and to a large extent, the Cabinet for 
the time being, is composed of representatives from 
each of the Provinces, whose first duty, according to their 
constituents, is to look after the welfare of their own 
part of the. country, and to see that they get for their 
Proyince as much money out of the Dominion Treasury 


.as can be managed, and that the political patronage 


is judiciously distributed. In addition to the different 
provincial interests to be conciliated, there are the pecu- 
liar circumstances of Quebec and the French Canadians, 


and the power wielded by the Roman Catholic clergy to: 


be considered, especially as the Orangemen form a power- 
ful body in Ontario ; and it has also to be borne in mind 


that, under the Constitution, it may happen, as indeed is. 


now the case in nearly all the Provinces, that the local 
Governments may consist of the party which are in 
opposition at Ottawa. 
things, apart altogether from the relations, commercial 
and social, with the United States, which naturally 
require much watchfulness, will indicate the immense 
amount of shrewdness, tact, and knowledge of human 


nature which must’ necessarily be exercised by the: 


Canadian Premier. 


A consideration of all these- 
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THE CANADIAN PACIFIC, 

The foundation and subsequent development of the 
Dominion would in itself suffice to form a monument 
of Sir John Macdonald’s ability and prescience ; but 
while his name will be inseparably connected with 
the unification of the British North American Pro- 
vinces, it will be associated also with the inception 
and carrying out of the great Transcontinental Rail- 
way, and with the initiation of the “ National Policy.” 
So much has, however, been written about these matters 
within the last few years, that it is hardly necessary to 
refer to them again on this occasion. i 

Whatever form the closer union of the different parts 
of the Empire may eventually take, Canada may cer- 
tainly claim to have led the way by showing that a 
confederation of Provinces thousands of miles apart 
is practicable and mutually advantageous. Sir John 
has been identified with the Imperial Federation 
League, and attended the conference held in Novem- 
ber, 1884, at which it was formed. On that occasion 
he moved the appointment of a general committee 
to manage its affairs; but he has never expressed any 
definite opinion as to how such a scheme can be carried 
out. 

HIS IMPERIALISM. 

There is no uncertainty about Sir John’s opinions on that 
part of the matter ; but as to what are to be the future 
relations of those colonies, when united, with the mother 
country, he has not, any more than the Imperial Federa- 
tion League, made known his views as to details, although 
he is currently believed to have the conviction that any 
union must be gradual, commencing with a commercial 
confederation in some shape or form, and an alliance 
for purposes of offence and defence. The imperialism 
of Sir John Macdonald is as strong as that of Lord 
Beaconsfield, to whom he is popularly supposed to 
have some facial resemblance. So long ago as 1861, in the 
Canadian House of Commons, then sitting at Quebec, he 
made a speech, of which the following is a summary : 
‘He hoped that for ages, for ever, Canada might remain 
united with the mother country. But they were fast 
ceasing to be a dependency, and assuming the position 
of an ally of Great Britain. England would be the 
centre, surrounded and sustained by an alliance, not 
only with Canada, but with Australia and all her other 
possessions, and there would thus be formed an im- 
mense confederation of freemen, the greatest confederacy 
of civilised and intelligent men that ever had an 
existence on the face of the globe.” 

THE KEYNOTE OF HIS CAREER. 


These utterances might have been made in_ the 
course of the recent election campaign; and, indeed, 
in his recent manifesto he uttered sentiments of a similar 
character. Said he: ‘‘For a century and a half this 
country has grown and flourished under the protecting 
zegis of the British Crown. The gallant race who first 
bore to our shores the blessings of civilisation passed 
by an easy transit from French to English rule, and now 
form one of the most law-abiding portions of the com- 
munity. These pioneers were speedily recruited by the 
advent of a loyal band of British subjects, who gave up 
everything that men most prize, and were content to 
begin life anew in the wilderness rather than forego 
allegiance to their Sovereign. To the descendants of 
these men, and of the multitude of Englishmen, Irish- 
men, and Scotchmen, who emigrated to Canada, that they 
might build up new homes without ceasing to be British 
subjects, to you Canadians I appeal, and I ask you 
what have you to gain by surrendering that which 
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your fathers held most dear?” Then, after pointing 
out the advantages which Canada enjoyed under the 
broad folds of the Union Jack—the freedom to manage 
their domestic concerns, the privilege of making their 
own treaties with foreign countries, and in their relations. 
with the outside world enjoying the prestige inspired by 
a consciousness of the fact that behind Canada towers 
the majesty of England, he commended the issues that 
were before the electors to the judgment of the people, 
‘‘ with the unclouded confidence that you will proclaim to 
the world your resolve to show yourselves not unworthy 
of the proud distinction you enjoy of being numbered 
amongst the most dutiful and loyal subjects of our be- 
loved Queen. As for myself, my course is clear, a British 
subject I was born, a British subject I will die.” These 
last sentences have been the keynote of the political 
career of Sir John Macdonald, and there are few men 
who have done more to promote the strength and the 
unity of the Empire. 


THE OPPORTUNIST ON THE STUMP. 


‘Sir John is an opportunist, as are most great states- 
men. He is never ‘the old man in a hurry,” and it is. 
his fashion of putting off things that are not in them- 
selves urgent which has given him the nickname of “ Old 
To-morrow,” and has often enabled him to profit by the 
mistakes of others. When prompt action is, however, 
necessary or desirable, his opportunism is equally prompt 
and decisive, as his opponents found out in connection 
with the recent dissolution. As a speaker he is fluent 
and impressive, rather than eloquent, but he is. 
a skilled debater, and has the faculty of grasping the 
weak points in an opponent’s armour, and of turning 
them into ridicule, which is often more potent than any 
amount of argument. On the stump he is a tower of 
strength, and it was a great loss to his party that his 
health in the late elections did not permit of his speaking 
more frequently. His speeches on such occasions are 
mixtures of solid sense and humour, and he never fails 
to get on good terms with his audience. 


WHAT HE HAS STILL TO DO, 


There are, perhaps, two or three things which Sir John 
would like to see accomplished before his political life is 
over: one is the closer unity of the Empire ; anothe1 
the admission of Newfoundland into the confedera- 
tion ; and the third the settlement of the fishery 
controversies with the United States, and the arrange- 


. ment of a satisfactory commercial treaty with that country. 


The first two questions have already been mentioned 
briefly, and the third is too well known to need very 
lengthened reference. Sir John time after time has made 
offers of a friendly nature which have been rejected, and 
even now there isa law in existence enabling the customs 
duties to be reduced or abolished when the United States 
are prepared to act with similar generosity; and 
in this connection it may be as well to mention that 
the Canadian duties are, and always have been, much 
lower than those of her neighbour. With his strong 
imperialism it is no wonder that Sir John thinks 
of Canada, and the mother country, before the 
United States, and it is pretty certain that he will not 
agree to any arrangement which will interfere with the 
development of Canada, and the working out of her 
destiny, or which will necessitate discrimination against 
Great Britain. But, subject to these qualifications, an 
understanding of a wide and liberal nature is possible, 
and it is a source of gratification to see that something 
in that direction sezms to be nearer consummation now 
than it has been for some years past. 
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Il.—SIR HENRY PARKES, G.C.M.G., PREMIER OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


“THE veteran statesman!” “The most prominent 
man in Australia!” “The Australian G.O.M.!” Such 
are amongst the designations currently applied to 
this voluble, combative, masterful, quick-tempered, 
much-abused and caricatured, yet entirely capable 
and experienced leader, to whose energetic initiative 
last year’s Federation Conference in Melbourne and 
this year's Australasian Federation Convention in 
Sydney were due. In anything like modern times 
Sir Henry Parkes has always appeared as a vigorous man, 
‘vith a profusion of white hair both on his head and face 
—indeed, his hair and beard have specially lent them- 
selves to the caricaturist—of remarkable height—he is 
well over six feet— 
upright on his legs, 
active in his walk, 
robust, and, in his 
own opinion, cer- 
tainly youthful, and 
with as great a 
capacity for hard 
work at an age well 
beyond the allotted 
span of human life 
as he possessed half a 
century ago. 


THE AUSTRALIAN 
‘"¢.0:0.” 


This is how he de- 
scribed himself at the 
age of seventy :— 
Threescore and ten— 


the weight of 
years 


Scarce seems to 
touch the tireless 
brain ; 


How bright the future 
still appears ! 
How dim the past 
of toil and pain ! 


In that fair time when 
all was new, 

Who thought of 
threescore years 
and ten? 

* % * * 


What task of glorious 
toil for good, 
What service, what 
achievement high, 
May nerve the will, refire the blood, 
Who knows? ere strikes the hour to die! 


The next decade of time and fate, 
The mighty changes manifold, 

The grander growth of Rule nd State, 
Perchance these eyes may yet behold! 


But be it late, or be it soon, 
If, striving hard, we give our best, 
Why need we sigh for other boon? 
Our title will be good for rest. 


T shall have further occasion to refer to Henry Parkes’s 
eel efforts—they were mostly given to the world in 
youthful days—and to his great literary ability ; but 
‘the foregoing verses of his later years are, read in the light 
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of current events, something prophetic; and it is to be 
hoped his eyes may clearly behold that “ game growth 
of Rule and State ” which he thus foretells. 


HIS RECENT ACCIDENT. 


But to see Sir Henry Parkes at any time within the 
past nine months, to see him almost carried into the 
Legislative Assembly, as he had to be on the last Wednes- 
day in August; or presiding over a Cabinet Council from 
his bed or from his couch at Hampton Villa, Balmain ; 
or, still later, to see him “on four legs,” as he 
humorously puts it, amongst his feathered pets, 
in the grounds surrounding ‘his house, grounds slop- 
ing down to the 
waters of Johnston’s 
Bay, and _ looking 
across to the busy 
Darling Harbour— 
who would now think 
him the active, up- 
right, and energetic 
man he was but 
twelve months back ? 
On the 18th of May 
last Sir Henry and 
his young wife took 
a cab at the station,. 
and were being driven 
rapidly through the 
city, when suddenly 
the horse _ shied 
violently and all 
three occupants of 
the vehicle were 
thrown out. Lady 
Parkes merely got a 
shaking, the cabman 
was a good deal 
hurt, but the Premier 
had both bones of 
one of hislegs broken 
above the ankle. 
Having regard to the 
fact that Sir Henry 
was within ten days 
of his seventy-fifth 
birthday, and had 
always been used to 
an active life, the 
shock and the en- 


forced confinement. 
could not fail to 
have a_ serious 


effect upon his health and constitution. For days he 
suffered great pain, and a wound in the leg refused to heal 
for months afterwards. There were callers innumerable 
at Hampton Villa during this prolonged period of inaction, 
from Lord Carrington’s daily inquiry down to the labourer 
on his way to work ; and though this general sympathy 
was gratifying enough, there is no doubt that Sir 
Henry chafed and fretted considerably that the 
Session was standing still, and that the Federation 
resolutions, of which he had taken particular charge, 
were hung up until he could again pilot them 
through the House. He suffered more than one sharp 
relapse, and there were times when it was currentl 
believed that his inherent strength would be exhausted. 
But at the end of July he was lifted into his carriage 
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zand took his first drive, and in August, in the beautiful 
days of the coming spring, he used to be placed in the 
verandah which surrounds Hampton Villa, and gradually 
his strength came back. Even now, however, his 
crutches are a necessity, though he gets about with 
their aid, and takes his old active share in shaping the 
events of the day; and less than a couple of months 
.ago he, in attending a banquet at Ashfield, joked con- 
siderably over his crippled condition, though he referred 
to the coming time when he would be able once more to 
walk erect, as he prided himself he used to do, as some- 
‘thing more than a probability. That he has still the 
faith strong within him that he will become a centenarian, 
.and be active and a leader of men, if not of a whole con- 
tinent, until the end, is probable enough. 


FROM THE DAME’S SCHOOL AT KENILWORTH. 


So long, so active, and so varied a life as that of Sir 
Henry Parkes has naturally a history attached to it which 
is well worth the recounting. Henry Parkes had none of 
the early advai:tages usually attaching to the politician in 
.a European country. Born of poor parents, on May 27th, 
1815, in the rural parish of Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, he 
was first sent to a dame’s school at Kenilworth, and after- 
wards to Gloucester. But from the age of eleven he was 
entirely self-taught, and the interest which early in life 
he took in the questions of the day, were the result cf 
his own unaided efforts and studies.. He was handy at 
most things, but for the first three-and-twenty years of 
his life he found no outlet by which he could hope to 
rise. Hence, in 1839 he emigrated to Sydney and sought 
the struggle of life under new conditions, where labour 
counted for more than it did-in the mother country. He 
obtained employment at Mr. Burdekin’s hardware store, 
and afterwards at Messrs. Russell’s foundry, but it was 
uphill work, and at the time we do not find him over- 

sanguine. Of his twenty-fifth birthday he wrote :— 


A quarter of a century is lost : 

All hath been built upon the sand to fall! 
I’ve dreamt away my life at mighty cost; 

Nor mine the dreams of happiness withal. 

Well, Time may have his laugh out! I would call 
Not ev’n the sunny moments back again ; 

Remembrance holds one joy at least, nor small 
Its blessed influence o’er my heart and brain— 
Man never knew me stoop to seek unworthy gain. 


I know the vanity of hope. The same 
False light may lure me on from year to year 
Which led me from my childhood; till I came 
O’er half the world to be an outcast here, 
Hurled, worm-like, on the Antarctic hemisphere, 
Perchance to die cut off from man’s esteem : 
Yet turn I to this hope the oftener 
For consolation, when they little deem 
I, with my present lot, am happier than I seem. 


TOY-MAKER AT SYDNEY. 


Soon afterwards we find Henry Parkes, who was 
clever with the lathe, setting up for himself as a toy- 
maker, and there are those who still own and prize sets 
.of chessmen made by the present Premier half a 
century ago. Then he took a shop in Hunter Street, 
Sydney, and became a dealer in toys; but through- 
out, his interest centred in the discussion of social 
and political questions, and he oftentimes occupied 
his spare time with literature and the composition of 
poetical effusions. In 1848 he first found more congenial 
work, and entered heartily into the election to the Legi 
lative Council of the Hon. Robert Lowe (now Lord 
Sherbrooke), while at the same time he actively engaged 
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in the agitation which resulted in the abolition of th 
transportation of English criminals to Australia. 


POET, POLITICIAN, AND NEWSPAPER MAN. 


Thenceforward, Henry Parkes, through all his buffet 
with fortune, was a political power; and, founding th 
Empire newspaper at the close of 1850, he, through per 
sistent financial difficulties, succeeded in conducting th 
clever if unprofitable journal for a period of seven years. || 
was during this period that he was enabled to introduc 
Henry Kendall, the most distinguished poet of th 
colony, to public notice; and his aid to Charles Harpy 
also showed that he took a keen delight in vers 
fication by others than himself. He became a publi¢ 
speaker of a pronounced type, and as he strenuous! 
advocated the establishment of responsible govern 
ment in the colony, and the introduction of reform 
and progressive measures, he was chosen to contest 
the representation of Sydney. In 1853 he w 
defeated, but in 1854 he was returned over Mr, 
Kemp by a majority of more than two to one 
Those were stirring times in the colony, and in 
1856, when responsible government was won, he was 
elected as one of the four representatives of Sydney 
for the newly-created Legislative Assembly.- In the dis 
cussions over the Constitution of the colony, Mr. Went- 
worth’s nominee principles met with Mr. Parkes’s entire 
condemnation ; and after working effectively towards the 
passage of the Electoral Act, he was in 1858 returned for 
East Sydney at the head of the poll. More than once, 
however, mainly owing to financial troubles, he was 
compelled to retire from Parliament ; and in 1861, when 
the Colony appointed two Immigration Commissioners to 
proceed to England with the object of impressing the 
public here with the advantages which the colony offered, 
he and Mr. Dalley were chosen to represent the views of 
the Cowper Ministry on the matter. They came, however, 
at a bad time. The American War had broken out, and 
the troubles of the time were heightened by a feeling 
fostered by men like Professor Goldwin Smith, who 
argued the advantage of recognising the entire indepen- 
dence of such of the Colonies as were- able to 
govern themselves. Neither representative could im- 
press his views upon 
failing them, upon the public generally, and Mr. 
Parkes occupied a part of his time in the contribu- 
tion of letters on political and other questions to the 
columns of the Sydney Morning Herald. Admirable 


commentaries those letters were, but to attempt any) 


extracts from them would occupy too much space. Suftice 
it to say that he could not tolerate the short-sightedness 
of England’s sympathy with the slave-owning South, and 
he strongly urged upon New South Wales that, in the 
event of an Anglo-American war, she should not depend 
too extensively on the naval superiority of the mother 
country, but should look to her own defences. 
MINISTER OF THE CROWN. 

Mr. Parkes returned to Sydney in 1863, and two years 
later—on January 22nd, 1866—we find him for the first 
time a Minister of the Crown. On that day he became 
Colonial Secretary in‘the Martin Ministry, and held oftice 
until September 17th, 1868, when he resigned, owing to 
differences with his colleagues. Even then he could 
not tolerate being thwarted. During that time he was 
mainly instrumental in passing the Public Schools Act. In 
1870 he resigned his seat in the Assembly, but was elected 
for Mudgee in the following year, and, amid the political 
deadlock which followed the defeat of the Martin- 
Robertson Ministry, he was sent for by Sir Alfred Stephen, 
then Administrator, and formed his first Ministry. 


the Palmerston Ministry, nor,} 
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SIR 





fr. Parkes held the Premiership until February, 1875, a 
png time for the life of a Ministry in those days; and 
hough on various occasions he quarrelled with his col- 
pagues, they got through a good deal of work. After his 
sfeat by Mr. John Robertson, he was leader of the 
Dpposition for some time; but, though he afterwards 
elinquished that position, as soon as he found the Robert- 
on Ministry in difficulties he led the attack upon them, 
lefeated them, and returned to office on March 22nd, 
877. This time, however, he only held his team together 
or five months, but in the interval he received the Knight 
ommandership of the Order of St. Michael and St. George. 
VICISSITUDES. 
The following year witnessed a Robertson and then 
Farnell Ministry; but the close of 1878 found Sir 
Hercules Robinson sending again for Sir Henry Parkes, 
sho formed a coalition with Sir John Robertson; and 
his time his Ministry lasted until January, 1883. But 
at the close of 1881, Sir Henry Parkes, being at that time, 
t was stated, in ill-health, was compelled to return home, 
and throughout 1882 Sir John Robertson was acting- 
olonial Secretary in his stead. During the first part of 
he gent struggle over the Land Act which marked 
the Stuart Ministry, Sir Henry Parkes was absent from 
he colony, but he returned in 1884, and was elected for 
enterfield. He, however, found himself out in the cold, 
and in November of that year he resigned his seat, 









jannouncing his retirement from political life. His farewell 





address on that occasion is odd enough reading now. 
He talked of the degeneracy of Parliament and the per- 
sonal ambitions which swayed the Legislature. Legiti- 
mate debate, he said, was abolished, and seeing large 
sums voted away by members in direct opposition to 
what their consciences dictated, he was not prepared to 
waste the remainder of his life amid such scenes. His 
fit of ill-temper lasted about three months, when, finding 
avacancy in Argyle, he once more came forward, and was 
returned just after the Soudan contingent had left for 
Suakin. Thenceforward he set himself to make any other 
Government than that of hisownimpossible. The Stuart 
Ministry retired in October, 1885; the Dibbs Ministry 
fell in December, 1885 ; the Robertson Ministry (in which 
he had declined the Colonial Secretaryship) in February, 
1886 ; and the Jennings Ministry in January, 1887. 


TRIUMPH. 

Then, for the fourth time, Sir Henry Parkes was 
summoned to form a Government, which he im- 
mediately did. Practically he has held office as 
as Premier ever since ; for although Mr. Dibbs defeated 
him in January, 1889, and formed an Administration, no 
sooner did Parliament meet than Sir Henry Parkes—now 
G.C.M.G.—upset him, and has held the reins of State 
from March 8th, 1889, until the present time. At the 
general election at the commencement of 1887, he was 
returned triumphantly at the head of a party whose plat- 
form was Free Trade of a very pronounced type, and he 
forthwith swept away all the ad valorem duties established 
by Sir Patrick Jennings; and it is undoubtedly due to 
the great influence of Sir Henry Parkes that at the 
present time New South Wales is the one self-governing 
colony which can boast a Customs tariff well nigh as short 
and simple as our own. But itis also a point of material 
significance that the character of the New South Wales 
Legislative Assembly is now very far from being so over- 
whelmingly for Free Trade as it was in 1887, and but for 
the influence of the Premier would probably have already 
pronounced for some measure of Protection. Under the 
circumstances, as a matter simply of policy, Sir Henry 
Parkes has done well in stating that he is prepared to 
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submit this question, with others, to a Federal Parliament ; 

and that even should that august body decide for inter- 

Australian Free Trade and Protection against the rest of 

the world, Federation would be worth the sacrifice, 
FEDERATION. 

Of the leading part Sir Henry Parkes has taken in 
bringing about the present Australasian Federal Convention 
it is necessary to say something, though most of the facts. 
are fresh in our remembrance. When General Sir Bevan 
Edwards, in 1889, was sent to Australasia to inquire into- 
the condition of the defences, he most strongly urged: 
upon the Australasian Governments to combine their 
forces, placing them under one command, and, beyond 
this, he made suggestions for the unification of the 
gauges of the railways in the various Colonies. Upon the 
issue of this report—or, rather, series of reports—Sir Henry 
Parkes, who was in Queensland, addressed the people of 
Brisbane to the effect that while New South Wales would 
never join such a lifeless body as the Federal Council (a 
curiously impotent Legislative Council, consisting of two 
delegates from each Colony, established under a per- 
missive Act passed in 1885, upon representations from the 
Australasian Colonies, including New South Wales), 
General Edwards had shown, if it had not been 
shown before, that Federation on a workable basis 
was a necessity. As soon as he returned to New 
South Wales he formally addressed all the Australasian 
Governments upon the subject, and at first received very 
dubious answers. But he was not to be denied, though 
even after the Conference had been arranged to meet in 
Melbourne, in February, 1890, grave doubts were 
expressed whether any good would come of it. But when 
the delegates met, and had in public to give voice to their 
views, no one was willing to show himself in so unpatriotic 
and narrow an aspect as to appear in opposition to a 
movement which the public press warmly endorsed. The 
veteran Sir Henry Parkes was hailed as the leader of the 
movement ; and if there were soreness that he had pre- 
viously so bespattered the Federal Council, it was sup- 
pressed. Resolutions were passed to the effect that 
Federation was desirable, and that the respective Parlia- 
ments should be applied to to appoint delegates (not 
exceeding seven from each colony) to a National Con- 
vention to meet early in 1891, the deliberations of which 
are even now in part only before us. If Federation be 
accomplished within a reasonable time, Sir Henry Parkes 
will link his name with it, and stands a good chance of 
being the first Premier of the Federated Government. It is 
only fair to state that, prior to General Edwards’s appear- 
ing on the scene, Sir Henry Parkes had on various occa- 
sions advocated the cause of federation, but then it was 
to be a federation after New South Wales’ own heart. 

HIS OPPOSITION TO THE CHINESE. 

The ready speech, the eloquence, of Sir Henry Parkes 
is undoubted. He oftentimes permits his utterances to 
overrun judicious bounds, occasionally even the bounds of 
propriety. He has latterly been seen in the light of an 
advocate of female suffrage ; and in August, 1889, re- 
marked that “ for every reason women should have a 
voice in framing the laws, and he thought the participa- 
tion of women in the voting would exercise a softening 
and refining effect upon our popular elections.” Over the 
Chinese question, Sir Henry Parkes made a speech (May, 
1888) on the second reading of the Chinese Restriction 
Bill which gives a fair idea of his style of rhetoric :— 

I maintain that in a colony like New South Wales it is 
our duty to preserve the type of the British nation, and we 
ought not for any consideration whatever to admit any 
element that will detract from, or in any appreciable degree 
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lower, that admirable type of nationality. I.contend that 
we have arrived at a stage when a technical observance of 
the law is not obligatory. Is it, I ask, a safe, wise, or 
tolerable thing for us to have nearly 60,000—I am speaking 
of all the Colonies—of these men, belonging to an alien race, 
out of touch with us in faith, in law, in tradition, in every- 
thing that endears life—to have 60,000 of these men, with no 
natural companions, in the midst of our society? Is not 
that a thing to be resisted by every one that wishes well to 
the social fabric of this new country. This Government 
stated its case to the Imperial Government fairly and in the 
interests of these Colonies. They put forward their case in 
_ the interests of preserving the integrity of the union of the 
Empire. But great delay resulted, and it was necessary at 
last to remind the Imperial authorities that we had received 
no answer. After the lapse of some considerable time we 
received this message:—‘ Referring to your telegram ‘of 
April 26th. no foundation for report that Her Majesty’s 
Government refuse to negotiate with the Chinese Government. 
Negotiations being carefully considered, Her Majesty's 
‘Government fully recognise strength of feeling.” I say that, 
if, after the same kind of treatment for this long time had 
been inflicted upon any private person, a message of that 
‘kind was received, it would be held as a specious device 
‘to cover culpable negligence of the interests of these great 
Colonies. I venture to say that few other masterful disnlays 
-of indifference on the part of persons who consider a petty 
quarrel of moreimportancethan the gigantic interests of these 
magnificent Colonies is not to be found in British history. I 
say this earnestly to preserve the etiquette of the Empire 
with as loyal a feeling to the Queen as any man among Her 
Majesty’s subjects; but we must be loyal to ourselves, we 
must be loyal to the Constitution under which we live, and 
the only way we can be true to ourselves is to show that we 
have an appreciation of the great privileges which we possess, 
-and which we-will never suffer to be impaired. In this crisis 
of the Chinese question we have acted calmly, with a desire 
to see the way before us; but at the same time we have 
.acted with decision, and we don’t meen to turn back. Neither 
for Her Majesty’s ships of war, nor Her Majesty's represen- 
tative on the spot, nor for the Secretary of State, do we 
intend to turn back from our purpose, which is to terminate 
the landing of the Chinese here for ever. 


Sir Henry Parkes carried the whole Assembly with him, 
passing the Bill through all its stages in one day. 
Happily the Legislative Council thought it out, and 
extracted the entire sting from the measure. There is 
some advantage, therefore, ina Second Chamber in a head- 
strong colony led by'a headstrong statesman. 


SIR HENRY AT HOME. 


For upwards of fifty years Sir Henry Parkes has been 
a New South Welshman, and for half that time he has 
been the dominant man in his colony. He is a splendid 
leader of men, revelling in Parliamentary warfare and the 
heat of debate, but does not shine in departmental ad- 
ministration. It is, perhaps, nothing derogatory that he 
is so extensively caricatured in the pages of the Sydney 
Bulletin. Sir Henry Parkes can be a good friend if 
he is allowed his own way—though it must be con- 
fessed that he kas in times past borrowed money from 
most of them and not often let them in—but it can never 
be said of him that he has ever enriched himself at the 
-expense of his colony. On the contrary, he has mostly 
been in monetary difficulties, which have at times, it is 
said, actually forced him into retirement, and have 
rendered his promises to pay and even his cheques 
-doubtful securities. Happily those times are now , 
since he made an arrangement with his creditors on abit 


office in 1887. At ——s hobbling about the grounds at 
Hampton Villa, ta 


king to his parrots, listening to his 
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English blackbirds and thrushes, or watching thé ibis 
brought to him from Egypt, or the kangaroo which hops 
contentedly about, or his mongoose from Ceylon—for he 
owns quite a menagerie—or sitting with his family and 
may be a few intimate friends, he, when at home, shakes 
off the atmosphere of political strife which elsewhere 
surrounds him, and lives a quiet and retired life. 


‘SONE PEOPLE, ONE DESTINY.” 


When the Australasian Conference met at Sydney on 
March 2nd, on rising to propose the toast, ‘‘One People, 
One Destiny,” at the banquet in the Centennial Hall, 
Sir Henry Parkes was splendidly received. 


He said that four millions of people in Australia were not 
behind other nations in the work of founding an empire ; not 
behind in the pursuits of modern civilisation, and not behind 
in national faith. “The time will come,” proceeded the 
speaker, ‘‘when the Australian people shall be one. Now, 
henceforth, and forever they must make common cause and 
inherit one common destiny.” He contended that this did 
not mean the setting up of an independent Government, but 
that the people wished Australia to be the brightest source of 
power and'the brightest jewel in the Crown of the Empire. 
No power could throw back the cause of federation. ‘The 
convention’ might not achieve all that was desired, but it 
would lay the stone in a foundation which all the force in 
the world would never remove, and a little longer space of 
time would bring about a solid, completed edifice. Australia 
did not seek separation, but sought to remain side by side 
with Great Britain and to share her difficulties, honours, and 
glories. 


‘SPLING OUT THE FLAG.” 


I trust I may be pardoned for concluding this account 
with the extract of a few verses from another short 
Australian poem, this time of a patriotic type, by Sir 
Henry Parkes :— 


Fling out the flag—our virgin flag— 
Which foeman’s shot has never rent, 

And plant it high on mount and crag, 
O’er busy town and lonely tent ; 


Where commerce rears her stately halls, 
And where the miner rends the rock ; 

Where the sweet rain on cornfield falls, 
Where pastures feed the herd and flock ; 


Still let it float o’er homes of peace, 
Our starry cross—our glorious sign! 
While Nature’s bounteous gifts increase, 
And freedom’s glories brighter shine! 


Brave hearts may beat in labour’s strife, 
They need no spur of martial pride ; 
High deeds may crown a gentle life, 
And spread their radiancé far and wide. 


Fling out the flag, and guard it well! 

Our pleasant fields the foe ne’er trod ; 
Long may our guardian heroes dwell 

In league with truth, in camp with God. 


In other lands the patriot boasts 

His standard borne through slaughter’s flood, 
Which, waving o’er infuriate hosts, 

Was consecrate in fire and blood. 


A truer charm our flag endears; 
Where’er it waves, on land or sea, 
It bears no stain of blood and tears— 

Its glory is its purity. 
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Referring to Sir Henry Parkes, Sar Ls &'w it was to her advan- 
a4, Lord Carrington said that he d CAR si pnt tage to remain a 
Vi combined courage with elo- or member of the same 
Wj uence, that he worked like a community. 
U. chaps the destinies ofa nn Ninet; th lation of Australia would be equal to that of 
shape the destinies of a grow: ne} ears the population of Austra 
. county. i Great Bei nin. It fin 4 impossible for the condition of things in the 
colonies to remain as at present. 


CABICATURED EXTRACTS FROM LORD CARRINGTON "3 SPEECH. 
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= POETRY OF BOTANY BAY. 
; f 7) Parkes thinks the Sydney Post-office carvings as works of art are quite 
< on a par with the literature of the country. That our readers may judge 
for themselves, we quote a few passages from his own poetical ‘‘ Works.” 
* Bat on the Rocky Mountains’ height, . OPOSSUM SHOOTING 
tht thousand leet above the oon love, I For al erie my ek las go “ The ready gun was raised, and, flashing free, 
y Stella kissed me through the night— Shp knows themes sue ‘se Fired in ‘the moon's pale ‘face; the wounded 
Yes, darling, thou wert with me, love. t she dont way to ban te nok eonth knowing.” = creature fk BAB 
mi: ies of nature. 
1s that a bed the startled eye there sees, -Smr re Heme PARKEs. K.C.M.G., Premier Held by its "lasping tail, with strug maging for a 
Are those three children or three images?” in 5 Pons Beauteous Independent ’midst encircling bot 
—Sin HENRY PARKES. Terrorist and Othe Poems,” With life. D  itolees fell at the tree's base.” 
Poet and Statesman. —Mz. Huney Pagxss, “Stolen Moments.” 
(Cartoons fromthe *' Sydney Bulletin.”) 
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III.—_THE HON. CECIL J. RHODES, PREMIER .OF CAPE COLONY. 


Sr Joun Macponatp is a veteran who is now appear- 
ing for the last time on the political stage. Sir Henry 
Parkes, who is also well stricken in years, is probably 
assisting for the last time at a great political function in 
presiding at the Conference which is federating Aus- 

: tralasia. 

Far other is it with the third subject of our Character 
Sketches. Mr. 
Ruopes is in the 
very heyday of his 
manhood. He is 
not yet forty, but 
he has succeeded 
in impressing his 
strong and vivid 
personality more 
deeply upon the 
rulers of our Em- 
ng than either of 

is seniors. The 
others are of the 
past; Mr. Rhodes 
is of the future. 

A MAN TO MAKE 
OR MAR - THE 
EMPIRE. 

The majority of 
Englishmen have 
not as yet realised 
Mr. Rhodes. It is 
only at the Cape 
that- men know 
him,and even there 
how few they are 
who _ understand 
him! For to under- 
stand some men it 
is necessary to have 
a certain elevation 
of vision. But al- 
though the pro- 
vincial professional 
politicians who pull 
the wires in many 
South African con- 
stituencies frankly 
admit that, in 
their phraseology, 
Mr. Rhodes is “a 
very dark horse,” 
they at least realise 
that he exists, and 
that, whatever he 
may be aiming at 
or working for, he 
is a very tangible 
entity of enormous 
initial velocity, rom a photo| 
That, perhaps, is THE HON. CECIL J. RHODES, 
the first thing which the public at home has got to learn. 
Mr. Rhodes, if he lives for another ten years, will make 
or will mar the Empire. 

ONE OF OUR THREE ABLEST STATESMEN. 

Those who do not know the Cape Premier will shrug 
their shoulders in amazement when I say that of all our 
governing men I only know two who deserve to be ranked 
as his superiors. Mr. Gladstone of course stands alone. 
He is without an equal, without even a rival near his 








throne. After him, although no doubt he is superior in 
many things, notably in an appreciation of the Im- 
perial destinies of our race, cémes Lord Salisbury. And 
third in the list of the great Englishmen of the last 


decade of the ‘nineteenth century comes Mr. Rhodes. F 
He has not the culture of Mr. Gladstone or the diplo- | 


matic training of Lord Salisbury, but he has all the 
; energy of the one 
and more than the 


of the other. 
There is much in 
him that reminds 
us of Mr. Glad- 


by any possibility 


stone possessed by 
a@ saving faith in 


the 


the same supreme 
concentration - of 
purpose, the same 
devotion to hisend, 
the same absolute 
indifference to the 
rule-of-thumb cen- 
sistency which gov- 
erns those who for- 
get their end in 
their devotion to 
their means. And 
there is also much 
in Mr. Rhodes 
which reminds us 
of Lord Salisbury 
at his best, minus 
that haunting cyni- 
cal doubt which 
continually puts a 
click in the Prime 
Minister’s gallop 
just when he ought 
to be going at his 
best. For Mr. 
Rhodes is em- 
phatically a man of 
faith, and faith is 
now and always 
the secret of 
power. 
THE RHODEAN 
RELIGION. 
Not that Mr. 
by Alex. Bassano. Rhodes can pos- 
PREMIER OF CAPE COLONY. sibly be presented 
to the world as a devotee. Religiofi, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the word, is not his strong point. But in the old 
Roman sense of the term Mr. Rhodes is supremely reli- 
gious. Patriotism is to him a religion, as much as ever it 
was to the old heroes whose devotion to their seven- 
hilled city gave them the impelling energy which extended 
the dominion of Rome from the Caledonian hills to the 
Libyan desert. Nor is it only as a Roman that Mr. Rhodes 
believes in his country. There is in his supreme passion 
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THE Hon. Ceci, J. RHODEs. 


more than a trace of the devotion of the-Hebrews for the 
Land of Promise. His Israel is the English-speaking folk 
wherever they are found, on land and sea, and in them 
he sees the providential race, the called of God, pre- 
destined rulers of the world 


THE PROVIDENTIAL MISSION OF THE ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING RACE— 


Mr. Rhodes is no fanatic—no visionary. The man who 
amalgamated De Beers and launched the pioneers into 
the heart of the land of Ophir is one of the shrewdest 
and most practical of men. But his religion grows out of 
his shrewdness, and his conception of the universe is 
based upon his scientific diagnosis of the contents of this 
strange crucible which we call the world. Darwin is prob- 
ably more of a prophet to his liking than Isaiah or 
Habbakuk. He accepts the law of the survival of the 
fittest. He starts from that as the most authentic revela- 
tion of the wiil of the Great Invisible. It colours all his 
thinking ; it dominates his policies. If it be the will of 
God that the fittest should survive, then ‘surely the first 
duty of man is to help in securing the survival of the 
fittest, the elimination of the unfit. But who are the 
fittest to survive? The answer is written in capitals all 
over the open page of the planet. The fittest, as proved 
by the scientific test of survival, are the English-speaking 
folk. All over the world they have proved and are daily 
proving their superior capacity in the struggle for exist- 
ence. Spaniard and Portuguese, Dutchman and French- 
man, had the start in the race ; but one by one all have 
been distanced by the Anglo-Saxon. 


—ATTESTED BY FACT— 


The Norseman first discovered the American continent, 
the Italians gave it its name, and showed the Old World 
the way to the New, the Dutch colonised New York, 
the French occupied the mouths of the Mississippi and 
the St. Lawrence, and the Spaniards held the Pacific 
Coast, while the Russians annexed Alaska. To-day, from 
Nova Scotia to San Francisco, from Behring’s Sea to the 
Gulf of Mexico, the English-speaking man is supreme. 
Mexico and South America are honeycombed with 
Anglo-American agencies. Australasia has fallen as the 
golden fruit of Hesperides into the lap of the Briton. 
Tn India, 300,000,000 Asiatics, whose civilisation and culture 
were hoary when our ancestors stained themselves with 
woad and offered human sacrifices in the recesses of their 
forests, acknowledge the supreme authority of the 
Englishman. And in South Africa, Black and Boer alike 
admit that the sovereignty of the continent will ulti- 
mately be vested in those who speak the tongue of 
Shakespeare and of Milton. Everywhere, therefore, 
there are the manifest and unmistakable signs of the 
ascendency of our Imperial race. 


—AND BASED ON PEACE, LIBERTY, AND JUSTICE, 


But it would be to do Mr. Rhodes an injustice to 
represent him as the mere worshipper of accomplished 
fact, the subservient devotee of material achievement. 
He asks himself, not merely what race is manifest] 
proving itself best fitted to survive? he also asks whic 
race is it that represents that which is best worth pre- 
serving for the improvement of mankind? And here again 
Mr. Rhodes arrives at the same conclusion. For -'sarly 
as the ultimate destiny of our planet is manifested ir the 

rogressive conquest of the globe by English-speakers, it 
is not less clearly revealed, not on Mosaic tablets of stone 
but in the living pages of contemporary history, that of 
all the nations, the English-speakers possess the secret of 
the salvation of the world. First and foremost, Mr. 
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Rhodes sees in them the principle of industrialism as 
opposed to militarism. Conscription, universal military 
service, is as alien to their instinct as it seems natural to 
the nations of the Continent. On occasion, as the Great 
Rebellion showed, the freest of Republics can levy 
millions of armed men, but when the war is ended the 
soldier returns to the plough, or to his smithy ; the sword 
is beaten into a ploughshare, and the spear into a pruning 
hook, and a whole continent is kept in peace by an army 
of 25,000 men. But the English-speaker also stands as the 
foremost of those who believe in Freedom. Representa- 
tive government, if not the original discovery, has been 
the most conspicuous glory of our race. But it is nota 
liberty that means licence, for together with its devo- 
tion to freedom the English-speaking man has ever 
praserved a deep inbred reverence for Law and Justice 
and Order. Hence, although we may not have the polish 
of the French, the science of the German, or the art of the 
Italian, Mr. Rhodes sees in the race which represents 
Peace, Liberty, and Justice, the providential instruments 
for the betterment of the world. 

THE CHOSEN PEOPLE AND THE AMORITES OF TO-DAY. 

It is the old Hebrew idea. Mr. Rhodes has no more 
doubt of the Divine mission of the English folk than had 
Joshua the Divine call of ancient Israel. And the same 
idea working out the same logical corollaries leads him 
to regard the Portuguese of Africa, a miserable mongrel 
race that has grafted all the vices of Europe upon all the 
bestiality of the savage, very much as Caleb the son of 
Jephunneh regarded the Hittite and the Amorite of the 
land of Canaan. No argument will ever convince him 
that the Ruler of this Vaiverss intended the choicest 
portions of His work to be infested for ever by Por- 
tuguese or pygmies. 

ence, looking all round him with comprehensive 

gaze, Mr. Rhodes has arrived at the conclusion, that 
if there be a God who ruleth over the nations-of men 
and concerns Himself in the destinies of mortals, 
then it is impossible to serve Him better than by painting 
as much of the map British red as possible, and assisting, 
so far as may be possible, in facilitating the survival of 
those whom Milton called “God’s Englishmen,” and the 
elimination of the unfits in the shape of Portuguese, 
savages, and other residual refuse of the human race. 
Not that Mr. Rhodes bears even the Portuguese any 
ill-will. His scientific temper saves him from that 
temptation. He regards them as the engineer regards 
a reef of rock or a shifting quicksand at the mouth of a 
harbour. They are matter in the wrong place, whose 
removal is necessary in the higher uses of the world. 


THE KEY TO HIS POLICIES. 

This is the key to all the policies of Mr. Rhodes. 
Whoever fails to grasp the distinctively religious concep- 
tion which underlies Mr. Rhodes’s conception of the 
universe will fail to understand him, as completely as did 
those short-sighted politicians who denounced him as an 
Africander enemy of the Empire, or those still more 
bat-eyed Solons who saw in the great amalgamator 
only a man with a preternatural Midas-like gift of turn- 
ing everything he touched into gold. 

t was probably this element in Mr. Rhodes which 
made him so great a friend of Gen. Gordon’s. Gen. 
Gordon made his acquaintance when in Basutoland, and 
when he accepted his last famous mission to Khartoum he 
telegraphed to the Cape to ask Mr. Rhodes to accompany 
him to the Soudan. Mr. Rhodes had just undertaken 
the duties of Treasurer-General and could not leave the 
Cape, otherwise he would have attempted to follow his 
friend to the beleaguered city. 
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THE SUBSIDY TO MR. PARNELL. 

It was the same passionate faith in the possible des- 
tinies of the British Empire which led him to make his 
much-too-much-talked-about donation of £10,000 to 
Mr. Parnell. Mr. Rhodes, like all those who advocate 
Home Rule, not from despair but from faith in the 
future, regarded the proposal to expel the Irish Members 
from Westminster with unfeigned alarm and indignation. 
No consideration would have induced him to lift a finger 
to support the Bill which bore so fatal a poison concealed 
in its provisions. Yet he realised from the first that 
it was indispensable to give Ireland Home Rule if the 
Empire was to be preserved. Only by decentralisation 
can Imperialism survive in this day of democracy in the 
home of our self-governing race. After the Bill was 
wrecked and a Unionist Administration wasinstalled, he was 
confidentially assured that Mr. Parnell was by no means 
anxious to have the frish disfranchised of the Empire. 

He at once opened up communication with the then 
Irish leader, and on obtaining from him the most explicit 
assurances in writing of his agreement with Mr. Rhodes’s 
views on the subject of the detention of the Irish Mem- 
bers, he gave Mr. Parnell £10,000, to be used for the good 
of the Irish cause. The transaction was perfectly fair 
and above board. The concession of Home Rule was, in 
Mr. Rhodes’s opinion, essential for the federation of the 
Empire ; but he could not support the Home Rulers until 
he was satisfied that they would work with him for the 
maintenance of the Empire, instead of endeavouring to 
cut the painter and destroy the Union. Mr. Parnell, 
recognising this, freely gave the requisite assurances, and 
Mr. Rhodes then gladly subsidised the Irish Exchequer. 
So little was Mr. pits known in the country at the 
time, that there were many who believed the £10,000 had 
been given solely to buy the Irish vote for the Charter 
for the British South African Company ! 

MR. GLADSTONE’S ‘TAXED REPUBLIC.” 

During Mr. Rhodes’s recent visit to this country, he had 
an Mg aggre of explaining to Mr. Gladstone why it was 
that he o the Home Rule Bill of 188]. Mr. 
Rhodes said bluntly that he regarded the Bill with 
abhorrence because it rendered separation inevitable. 
Mr. Gladstone dissenting, inquired how ? “Because,” said 
Mr. Rhodes, “ you would by that Bill have made Ireland a 
taxed Republic.” “A taxed Republic!” cried Mr. Glad- 
stone. “Yes,”remorselessly continued Mr. Rhodes, “ataxed 
Republic, taxed to the tune of four millions a year, with- 
out a single vote in the distribution and control of the 
colossal tribute. The Romans found it impossible to tax 
their municipalities when they had no representation, but 
Rome in her haughtiest days never ventured to ask for so 
gigantic a tribute from those to whom she conceded self- 
government but denied representation. The effect of 
such a measure would have been to have compelled every 
patriotic Irishman to have made the concession of 
Home Rule the starting point for an agitation against 
taxation without representation—an agitation in which 
every one who, like myself, believes in the funda- 
mental principle of free governments would have been 
compelled to join. No; the day of taxed republics 
without representation in the taxing chamber has gone by 
for ever.” Good honest words these, with a stout heart 
and sincere conviction at the back of them, thoroughly 
characteristic of the man and the faith that is in him. 

HIS AMERICAN IDEAS. 


Mr. Rhodes’s political ideas are all American. The 


federal idea he usually calls the American idea, and to him 
Home Rule for-Ireland is chiefly important because it 
will open the door to the Americanisation of the British 
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Constitution. He would give Ireland and every other 
English-speaking community in the Queen’s dominions 
Home Rule as in the States. He would allow each of 
them almost unlimited freedom to manage their domestic 
affairs as they pleased. He distinctly affirms that he would 
regard the establishment of slavery—to take a crucial 
test — as a matter entirely within the competence of 
each self-governed community. On this point it is possible 
a closer study of the American experiment may convince 
him that it is possible to carry the doctrine of State 
rights too far. It was his use of this illustration which 
led to Sir W. Harcourt’s little joke at the great amal- 
gamator’s expense: ‘‘ Mr. Rhodes : remarkable man, no 
doubt. Give him two small trifles, and he will be 
content—only two. And what are these two? Oh, 
mere nothings. The first is Protection, the second 
Slavery.” 
AN IMPERIAL MAN. 

Mr. Rhodes is an indomitable man. The supreme 
characteristic of the English race, which Mr. Gladstone 
defined the other day as that of a clear perception of a 
practical end and a resolute persistence in using the most 
effective means of attaining it, is also the supreme 
characteristic of Mr. Rhodes. He has a keen sense of 
political proportion. He is busy just now in South Africa 
—South Africa which is the very keystone of the arch 
of our Imperial future—but when he was in London he 
wasmuch more intensely interested in the fate of Sir 
John Macdonald at the Canadian elections than in 
the vicissitudes of the negotiations about Manica. 
He marvelled constantly at the preoccupation of such a 
statesman as Mr. Balfour in the petty brutalities of the 
coercion of Ireland. He sees, as few of those who sit 
in Westminster see, that our Empire is ‘‘on the make.” 
But for the most part he prophesied to deaf ears. 
Not, indeed, that there were none who listéned. 
But the ordinary average society person and party 
politician heard him, as one hears the north-easter 
howling outside the casement, with a shudder. Some, 
times when he was in very uncongenial company, hé 
reminded me of an impatient Goth listening to the 
yammering of Alexandrian Sophists. But his presence 
was healthful and stimulating. Here, at least, was a 
genuine man, strong, self-reliant, resourceful, who knew 
his own mind, and who cared only for hiscause. He wag 


like a breath of the fresh pure air of the veldt in t 
midst of the stale tobacco smoke of a London club. 
A MILLIONAIRE WITH IDEAS. 


It is not my object in this paper to discuss Mr. Rhodes’s 
political convictions. On that subject, I may, I hope, 
have more to say hereafter in more authoritative fashion 
than is possible at present. My only aim in this paper is 
to make vividly realisable by the English-speaking 
world that in Mr. Rhodes they have a genuine man, a 
man of character and a man of ideas, who has so much 
character and so many ideas that you never think of him 
after you know him as a millionaire. Millions usually 
crush the brains out of their possessor. Immense wealth 
usually emasculates the character, and converts the 
man into a mere Chubb patent safe in breeches. 
Millionaires, like the old knights who heaped on armour 
and ever more armour, until they almost lost the faculty 
of locomotion or of movement, have seldom got soul 
enough to move their millions. These faculties are 
exhausted by the mere effort of keeping them. Mr. 
Rhodes is not a millionaire of that type. To him money 
is but the means to an end. He would no more dream 
of hoarding it for its own sake than a party 
leader would hoard the votes 
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A million is a sceptre, that is all. It is an instrument of 
power ; if you like, a weapon of ambition. But it is held 
only for its uses, not for itself. If Mr. Rhodes marvelled 
much at the politicians squeaking and scratching over the 
immeasurable vast destiny of the English-speaking world, 
to use Schiller’s metaphor, like rats scrambling over 
the club of Hercules, his amazement knew no bounds 
when contemplating the aimless lives of most of the 
modern millionaires. Their delight in social trivialities, 
their eager pursuit of the baubles of fashion and conven- 
‘ tion, seem to him as contemptible as the masquerades 
and buffooneries in which the baser Czesars wasted the 
time given them for the government of the world. Some 
-day we may have a Mission to Millionaires, and when 
that day comes Mr. Rhodes will be the chief missioner. 
HIS HEALTH. 

Mr. Rhodes is pre-eminently a public-spirited man. 
He is too. full of his cause to have any energy left to 
think of himself, excepting so far as he is an instrument 
for furthering his cause. Even in that sense he is not 
sufficiently mindful of himself. At table he will eat and 
drink whatever is set before him, not apparently caring 
whether it is French cookery or stewed beefsteak. He is 
so absorbed in his talk, in his dreams, in his projects, 
that he has not enough mind left to think about his 
stomach. Hence-there is a story that one day at the 
Cape, when De Beers stock fell low and the Portuguese 
were troublesome, he drank—surely without knowing it 
—a whole bottle of yellow Chartreuse! Fortunately the 
digestive apparatus of the great amalgamator seems to be 
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as the stomach of an ostrich, for next morning he was. 
up early and about on the parade in his flannels as if the 
Chaiicaeie had been but spring water. 

Yet Mr. Rhodes, although as strong as a horse and as. 
tough as an elephant, was once booked as a victim of con- 
sumption. He wasone of the young men at Oxford, and 
one day when on the river an icy blast from the north- 
east caught his chest, and in a very short time both lungs. 
were condemned as tuberculous. ‘To save his life he 
went to South Africa. After a few years he returned to- 
England and went to see the doctor who had ordered him 
abroad. The doctor haddied. The doctor’s son searched 
the register for the name of his visitor. ‘‘ Three-years. 
ago, you say? Rhodes! Rhodes! stay, here is an entry. 
Cecil John? But no it cannot refer to you.” ‘‘ Why, 
said Mr. Rhodes, that is my name?” Oh, is it, said the 
doctor’s son? That is impossible, for, he explained, ‘‘ my 
father has added a memoranda to the case: ‘cannot 
live more than six months!’” In the fine dry air of that 
Imperial sanatorium the tubercles disappeared. The 
disease, indeed, seems but to have been a finger-post 
of Providence. 

THE COMING MAN. 

Mr. Rhodes has the face of a Cesar, the ambition 
of a Loyola, and the wealth of a Creesus. He is the 
Diamond King, the Cape Premier, the President of the 
Chartered Company, which has added the land of Ophir’ 
to the Empire, and he is only thirty-eight. Is it, then, 
surprising that he should be generally recognised by 
those who have eyes to see as the Coming Man ? 





CONCLUSION. 


It is hardly necessary to draw the obvious moral of this 
rapid survey of the three foremost personalities in the 
British dominions over-sea. It is written upon every line 
of the record of their self-reliant careers. These men, 
heirs of the glories of the old fatherland, “ nurslings of one 
mighty mother,” are too muchof Britons toremain subjects 
of the Empire which refuses to admit them within the pale 
of the enfranchised citizens. Sir John Macdonald may 
carry astuteness beyond the limits respected by Disraeli. 
Sir Henry Parkes may be little more than a venerable relic 
of a famous past, and Mr. Rhodes may be as audacious 
and Poacercell cet as his worst enemies paint ‘him; but 
whether saints or sinners, these men are statesmen of no 

rochial world. They are of the calibre of Cabinet 

inisters, competent to meet in council the sagest of 
Her Majesty's advisers, the most experienced of the Privy 
Council. They have their faults; but they represent 
forces—forces with which every one will have to reckon. 
The future of the Empire—nay, even the very question 
whether there will be any future for the Empire at all, 
whether indeed there will be any Empire surviving to face 
the twentieth century—depends upon whether we can 
add these men and their like to the available stock of 
statesmanship on which Downing Street can count. Can 
we rope them in, or can we not? If we cannot, all is up. 
If we can, then so far from the Victorian age representing 
the sunset glories of our Imperial destinies, it will be but 
as the splendours heralding the coming day. 

The note of all the Colonial statesmen is self-reliance 
and independence. They mean to go their way without 


let or hindrance from us ; the only question, indeed, that 
seems to weigh with them, is whether they can alone 
compel us also to go their way. For they are men of a 
newer world. They are face to face with the immense, 
incalculable, ‘and unconsidered possibilities of larger 
continents and nascent empires. The Colonists, fresh from 
the battle with the wilderness, invigorated by breathing 


the uncontaminated air of the bush and the ocean, have: 
much more of the rude daring of our ancestors than the 
more or less over-civilised products of the West-End club. 
They are Elizabethans ‘born in the age of Victoria. 
They have the energies, the resources, the saucy audacity 
and somewhat unscrupulous crafts of the, Raleighs and 
the Drakes, the Sidneys and the Cecils. They are no 
mere barnacles on the ship of State. They represent no- 
small portion of the furnace fire which will either blow 
up the boiler, or, if rightly directed, will propel the- 
Imperial craft triumphantly through the stormiest seas. 

If ever Home Rule is established in Ireland it will be. 
under the stimulus of the Colonial example, and if it is to 
be wisely worked, the great experiment will have to be 
conducted by an Administration in whose innermost 
councils they or such men as they have some of the 
highest seats. The Home Rule born of despair was. 
necessarily foredoomed to ignominious defeat. The Home 
Rule which alone will command the suffrages of an Im-. 
perial race, is the Home Rule which will be conceded, not 
from despair but from confidence in the future destinies 
of our world-circling Empire. 

There is not an English-speaking statesman outside. 
these islands who, if he were made Prime Minister of the 
Empire and given carte blanche to take whatever measures. 
he deemed indispensable to strengthen and unite the 
Queen’s dominions, would not begin with conferring 
upon the Irish some measure of local self-government: 
that would steady the Hibernian mind by the burden of 
responsiblility and sober the Celts by the education de-. 
rived from the exercise of power. Ireland is the Achilles heel 
of the Empire. There and there alone under the British 
flag you have a local — which can lay the blame. 
of its misfortunes and disappointments on other shoulders. 
than those of its elected represevtatives, and there, there- 
fore, as by an imperious and unfaltering instinct all these: 
Colonial administrators would begin, and by necessity 
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they would apply to Ireland the same specific for discon- 
tent which experience has proved to be the only 
efficacious remedy when the local population is in more or 
less fretful suppressed revolt against the Imperia! authority. 
But they would do this, not to dismember the Empire but 
to consolidate it, and then Home Rule would have as its 
primary object the establishment of an indestructible 
union of Ireland with the rest of the Queen’s dominions 
by the establishment of that popular content with any 
system which springs from allowing people to manage their 
own local affairs in their own chosen way. 

Hence the Cabinet which establishes Home Rule for 
Treland should contain, whoever else is left out, repre- 
sentatives of Canada, of Africa, and of Australasia. In 
these three great divisions of the Empire statesmen have 


been trained from their youth up in handling as practical 
problems of everyday life, the congeries of questions which 
are raised by any attempt to establish Home Rule. Our 
statesmen at Westminster are, for the most part, mere 
tyros who have never served their apprenticeship in the 
political workshop in which these Colonists are old 
journeymen. Our own needs, at least as much as the 
legitimate claims of the Colonies, demand their presence 
in the next Cabinet. In this way, who knows but that 
the weakness of the Liberals of Great Britain in 
men of the first rank as administrators and statesmen 
may yet be the saving of the Empire by necessitating 
the admission, within the magic circle of the Cabinet, 
of the hardier and more vigorous sons of Britain 
beyond the Seas ? 








WHERE iS A BRITON’S FATHERLAND? 


NSV-HERE is a Briton’s Fatherland ? 
2MMES  Is't English land or Scottish land? 
Is’t Wales, with many a wild ravine ? 
Ist Erin’s groves and meadows green ? 

No; greater far it seems to me 

A Briton’s Fatherland must be. 


Where is a Briton’s Fatherland ? 

Is’t Canada or Newfoundland ? 

Is’t where, amid her lakes and isles, 

St. Lawrence flows two thousand miles ? 
Oh, no! however grand they are, 

My Fatherland is greater far. 


Where is a Briton’s Fatherland ? 

Is’t fair Natal or Caffreland ? 

Is’t where they rear the fruitful vines? 
Is’t where the Afric diamond shines? 
No; let me rove where’er I will, 

My Fatherland is greater still. 


Where is a Briton’s Fatherland ? 

Is’t far Australia’s coral strand ? 

Is’t where they dig the yellow gold? 
Is’t where they gather flocks untold ? 
No ; honour these as well as you may, 
My Fatherland is more than they. 


Where is a Briton’s Fatherland ? 

Is’t India’s bright and sunny strand ? 
Is’t where the hollow bamboo grows ? 
Ts’t where the sacred Ganges flows ? 
Ah, no! they see the sun decline, 

A greater Fatherland is mine. 


Where is a Briton’s Fatherland ? 

What oceans bound that mighty land ? 
Is’t where the pilgrim fathers rest, 
The great Republic of the West? 

No, no ; her stars above her set, 

My Fatherland is greater yet. 


Where is a Briton’s Fatherland ? 

Will no one tell me of that land? 

*Tis where one meets with English folk, 

And hears the tongue that Shakespeare spoke ; 
Where songs of Burns are in the air— 

A Briton’s Fatherland is there. 


That is a Briton’s Fatherland 

Where brother clasps a brother’s hand ; 
Where pledges of true love are given, 
Where faithful vows ascend to heaven, 
Where Sabbath breathes a stillness round— 
A Briton’s Fatherland is found. 


Oh may that Fatherland be still 
Safeguarded by th’ Almighty’s will! 
May Heaven prolong our times of peace, 
Our commerce bless, our trade increase, 
And wider yet the bounds expand 

Of our Imperial Fatherland ! 


Our glorious Anglo-Saxon race 
Shall ever fill earth’s highest place; 
The san shall never more go down 
On English temple, tower, and town; 
And, wander where a Briton will, 
His Fatherland shall hold him still, 
DAVAAR. 
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EXPERIMENTAL HOSPITAL FOR CANCER CURE. 





THE MATTEI WARD AT ST. SAVIOUR'S HOSPITAL. 


EFORE this page meets the eye of the readers, I 

B expect the patients in the experimental Mattei 

Ward at St. Saviour’s Hospital will have begun 

their course of treatment which will either estab- 

lish or demolish the claims of Count Mattei to have 

discovered a cure for cancer. It has taken some time to 
arrange the preliminaries, but everything is now settled. 


NO TEST POSSIBLE AT MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


A correspondent suggested that it would be well to 
apply to the Middlesex Hospital, where a_ special 
donation had been left for the purpose of testing the 
claims of all alleged cures.for cancer. I-wrote to the 
secretary, and received a reply stating that if the nature 
of the proposed treatment was submitted to the com- 
mittee, they would consider whether or not they could 
place a bed at our disposal. In reply to this I wrote 
asking whether, in specifying the nature of the treat- 
ment, it would also be necessary to specify the nature of 
the remedies which it. was proposed to apply, as, in the 
case of Count Mattei, while it was perfectly possible to 
explain the treatment, it was impossible to specify the 
nature of the remedies. To this the reply was prompt and 
decisive. The committee would not permit any experi- 
ment to be made with a secret remedy. This door, there- 
fore, was closed ; and the one hospital in London where a 
pious founder had left funds in order to secure the scientific 
verification or exposure of the alleged cures for cancer, 
refuses even to subject the Mattei remedies to a test in a 
single bed. 

THE RULES AND REGULATIONS, OF THE COMMITTEE. 


It has been decided that a small committee, Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, Dr. G. W. Potter, and myself, with the occa- 
sional assistance of Dr. Lawson Tait, of Birmingham, 
will suffice to see that the experiment is fairly tried. 

The following Rules and Regulations have been laid 
down as governing the test :— 


MATTEI COMMITTEE. 


1. That the Medical Representative of Count Mattei will 
be requested to draw up the conditions under which he 
considers that the Matteist treatment can be most effica- 
ciously applied, and that he be allowed full and undisputed 
authority to apply that treatment to all the patients in the 
experimental ward. 

2. That no patient be admitted to that ward who is not 
duly certified in writing at least by two competent medical 
men as suffering unmistakably from cancer. 

3. That as far as possible the patients selected should be 
typical cases—that is to say, that they should include most 
familiar forms of that disease. 

4, That the Matteist physician will keep an exact record 
of the treatment to which he subjects the inmates of the 
ward, specifying the description of the medicine employed, 
quantity of the doses, and the nature of its application, in a 
book to which the Committee will have at ail times access on 
visiting the Hospital. 

5. Should the Matteist Physician at any time feel bound to 
employ other medicines in the treatment, such medicines to 
be particularly specified, in order that the fact of their 
administration may be duly taken into account in estimating 
the effect of the treatment. 

6. Every patient before entering the ward must sign a 
paper stating that she voluntarily submits to the Mattei 


treatment, and will abide faithfully by the conditions laid’ 
down for the experiment. Should any patient, in the course 
of the treatment, become impatient or refuse to remain any 
longer in the ward, the experiment in her case will be 
regarded as having no conclusive result ; but a report will be 
drawn up in every such case as to the results which have so 
far been obtained, and steps will be taken at once to fill her 
place with another patient. 


ST. SAVIOUR’S HOSPITAL, 


St. Saviour’s Hospital stands in Osnaburgh Street, close 
to Portland Street Station on the Underground Railway. 
It is the oldest religious foundation in the country which 
is devoted to the cure of the sick. Mrs, Palmer, whose 
husband, Mr. Palmer, was formerly Governor of the 
Bank of England, has for twenty-five years past devoted 
herself to the nursing of the sick, and especially to those 
who have suffered from this deadly scourge. Mrs. Palmer 
many years ago visited Count Mattei in Italy, and 
although somewhat sceptical as to the possibility of 
curing cancer by the Mattei remedies, has the firmest 
conviction in the efficacy of the remedies in the treat- 
ment of many diseases. The so-called green electricity, 
she assures me, is simply invaluable as a styptic. For 
hemorrhage, both internally and externally, it works 
like.a charm, and she never uses anything else in her 
hospital for the stopping of bleeding. This is the fluid 
in which the analysts can find nothing but water. 
Mrs. Palmer herself is inclined to place more reliance 
upon the Michelle Paste treatment, by which she says she 
has achieved many wonderful cures, but she would only 
be too glad, as an old Matteist, should the result of the 
present experiment demonstrate the power of the Count’s. 
remedies to cope with cancer. For some time past Dr. 
Arthur Kennedy has dispensed the Mattei remedies once. 
a week from St. Saviour’s dispensary to outdoor patients, 
and some two years ago the Kennedys, father and son, had. 
the medical oversight of the whole hospital. 


MRS. PALMER, 


Mrs. Palmer herself is a very interesting figure, and the- 
hospital over which she presides is one of the most 
curious of the smaller hospitals in London. The 
costume of the mother and of the nurses is very 
picturesque. 

One of the most remarkable adjuncts of the hospital is 
the chapel, the stalls of which are of dark carved oak,. 
which Mrs. Palmer brought over from a monastery in, 
Bavaria. Each of the stalls is dedicated to one of the. 
founders of the great religious orders, whose figure is. 
carved on the back of the seat. The carving is wonder-. 
ful, and the little chapel is one of the most beautiful and 
noteworthy in London. The Sisterhood over which Mrs. . 
Palmer presides is High Anglican, but of course this will . 
in no way affect the experiment which has been instituted | 
in the ward which Mrs. Palmer has placed at the disposal ; 
of the committee. This ward is an airy and well-lighted : 
room with windows on both sides. One side of the room 
looks ‘out over Osnaburgh Street, towards the open 
place of the church, the olher windows look out over the 
— and grounds of the hospital. The ward contains 

ve beds, each of which is occupied by a woman suffering | 
from cancer. 











from photos specially taken oy} Lwessrs, Klivott and Fry. 
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HOW IT FEELS TO BE BEHEADED. 
THE GHASTLY STORY OF A SEVERED HEAD. 


THosE who take a gruesome delight in the ghastly 
and horrible should’ on no account miss the current 
number of Lucifer for March 15th, which contains an 
awful article, by Vera P. Jelihovsky, entitled ‘‘ Life ina 
Severed Head.” It is a singularly graphic account of 
the experience of Wiertz, a Belgian painter, who, on 
one occasion, in order to understand what men felt when 
they were beheaded,caused himself to be hypnotised 
close to the scaffold of the condemned malefactor. 
Wiertz was put to sleep ten minutes before the execution, 
and it was suggested to him that he should identify 
himself with the man who was to be beheaded imme- 
diately above him. When the axe fell— 


“ What do you feel and what do you see?” asked the 
physician. 

Tremblingly and convulsively shuddering, Wiertz whispered 
—“A misty, indefinite oppression. . hat lightning! ... 
Ah, a thunderbolt has fallen. ... Oh, the horror of it! J¢ 
thinks, it—sees!”... 

“ Who is—it ?” 

“Ig... the head.... It suffers dreadfully; it feels 
and thinks, but is as yet unable to realise the situation. . .. 
It wants its body. .. . It seems to it that the body is lifting 
the arms and feeling for i¢. It is still waiting for the 
blow. ... Oh, for a loss of consciousness and oblivion! ... 
But . . . 0 oblivion comes!” ... 

One of the experts was hurriedly writing down these 
broken sentences, while all felt a cold terror overpowering 
them, and their hair standing on end. Suddenly their eyes 
became rivetted on a nondescript thing, something moving 
and jumping along the canvas bag above them. For a second 
it was stopped on its downward way, and was arrested in its 
fall, while a black . . . no, a bright red spot formed on the 
dirty cloth, and the blood began dripping. ... ‘Then the 
round ball slipped lower with a jerk, something heavy fell 
with a dull thud striking the bottom of the basket ... and 
they saw a ghastly, white face with its hair downwards and 
its bleeding neck upwards, staring at them with firmly-set 
teeth and grinning mouth. ‘The arteries were palpitating on 
the bleeding neck, ejecting blood, bubbling over and inun- 
dating the face, the eyes, and soaking the hair through and 
through. 

The “ head” was thinking, seeing, suffering; and it seemed 
to the living man who was identified with it, that he was 
himself living through all its feelings. 

And now he begins to lose breath... A hand, gigantic, 
terrible, merciless, has appeared over the “head.” It has 
seized it by the throat, then slipping down on to the skull, it 
rests on it with tremendous weight, and pressing upon it, 
chokes it, seeks to annibilate it . . . Large fiery circles form 
before-its eyes, a red hot cloud blinds them. He seeks to 
escape from it. . . . He thinks he has clutched with both his 
hands that gigantic hellish hand, the weapon of unbearable 
torture... 

But what is this! ... Blood? ...Awound?... 

It is only now, after sufferings which seemed to it endless, 
that the “head” becomes dimly conscious of its dying, not 
from suffocation, but because it is severed, separated from its 
body. ‘ 
It is getting delirious. . . . Now it feels like a top spinning 
with vertiginous velocity, and directed into the flames where 
it whirls round itself and everything that surrounds it in a 
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fiery shower until reduced to ashes . . . IT, decapitated? .. - 
Hold, is it really so? ... 

Amidst the fiery whirl that surrounds and presses it on; the 
“head” is recollecting, trying to remember. 

“Oh, give me, give me death!” said the clairvoyant, re- 
peating the thoughts of the “head” more than two minutes 
after the decapitation. 

“Ts it possible!” asked the mesmerist, “ that consciousness 
is still there?” 

“He has not lost it! . . . He sees his judges, and hears the 
sentence ; he recognises his family, his wife half-dead with. 
despair, his weeping children. . . . Oh, the unfortunate man !' 
. . . See him imagining his family will not help to save him,. 
that they refuse to fix his head back on his trunk. ... He 
dreams he is imploring them to do so, but none will listen to. 
him. . . Look. . . heis kissing his children. . . bidding them 
good-bye. . . . Meanwhile, physical sufferings, varied, inces- 
sant, interminable, continue, as from the first. And, while 
going on as heretofore, they interrupt in no way thoughts, 
terrific visions and moral tortures. When, then, oh when, 
will the desired end arrive? 

“Oh, agony, worst of all other agonies! A dreadful 
suspicion flashes in the ‘ head’s’ brain; may not the tortures 
he is now living through be the punishment beyond the grave, 
the hell-fires promised after death?” .... 

The blood of the hearers turned cold on hearing the 
mesmerized subject utter these words. They turned their 
eyes involuntarily on the “head,” and their hearts sunk at 
the sight. Its eyes, they thought, had opened wider, and a 
flash of horror was in their imploring look... . 

“See, see!” exclaimed the entranced artist. “It has just 
realised its mistake, 1 knows this cannot be, that rest, not 
eternal damnation awaits it, mercy and forgiveness, not 
eternal tortures. . . And now it sees a clear and radiant sky 
before it . . . the veil is being rent before its inner eye. . 
Yes, life is extinct—he is dead.” 

It is not surprising to learn that, after this terrible ex- 

rience, Wiertz almost succumbed, but was however 

rought round, and he subsequently painted several 
pictares, one of which is called the ‘‘ Thoughts and 

isions of a Severed Head.” M. Emile Laveleye pub- 
lishes, in the appendix of Wiertz’s biography, the full 
notes written down of the remarks made by Wiertz in 
his hypnotised sleep, and the writer regards them as 
establishing beyond all doubt that full consciousness and 
inexpressible suffering continue for three minutes after 
decapitation ; after that the sense becomes blunted, and 
death claims its victim. 


Pure Air and Disease.—In the Timehri of British 
Guiana there is an interesting paper by Dr. E. D. Row- 
land on the necessity of pure air for health. Fifty 
ey ago phthisis was almost unknown in the colony of 

ritish Guiana, It is now one of the prevailing diseases. 
In {forty years the number of cases admitted at the 
public hospital at Georgetown has risen from 2 to 28 
per cent. Consumption now kills 7} persons per 1,000 
in Georgetown, which is more than double the rate of 
the average mortality of the world from this disease. The- 
cause of it, he thinks, is lack of pure air. It is partly 
due to the small unsanitary houses, but this is aggravated 
= the necessity of covering the head with a sheet or 
blanket in order to keep out mosquitoes. The death-rate 
of coolies has been reduced from 27 per 1,000 in 1886 to 
123 per 1,000 in 1889. It is an equivalent of saving 260 
lives a year, valued at £5,000. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


HOW TO FIGHT THE TAP-ROOM. 
AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT IN THE EAST END. 


“HetP” publishes an interesting account of a new 
experiment in dealing with the fundamental difficulty of 


all temperance reformers, which has been established in | 


the East End of London. This is the multiplication of 
the so-called Teetotums, a kind of combination of a tem- 
perance club-house with coffee-palace or cocoa-room. 

The sect.c of the Teetotum is the application of the 
principle so well known in the brewing trade to the 
temperance tavern ; that is to say, the capital for starting 
these institutions, which amounts to about £2,000, is 
supplied by an association of Indian tea-growers :— 


Why should not tea-growers or tea-dealers provide com- 
fortable houses for the public who drink their produce, as 
well as brewers? The scheme endeavours to combine the 
brightness of a Continental café and restaurant with 
the advantages of the University Club, or in other 
words, an establishment for the supply of cheap and 
good food for mind and body. To the restaurant where 
good tea in a cup would be a speciality, a tea-counter 
for the supply of the same tea in packets is attached. 
Thus we have the combination club, restaurant, tea- 
counter—the two former to support themselves, the latter 
to givea fair profit. In casting about for a name for his new 
institution, Mr. Buchanan (the founder) decided on the catch 
title of Teetotum. The name is catching, and has caught on, 
although it is about as meaningless as teetotal. Already four 
have been opened—one at Shoreditch, one at Whitechapel, 
one at Commercial Road, and one at Ratcliff. They have 
been established at an average cost of, say, £2,000 each, and 
are so far fully realising the expectation of their founder, 
inasmuch as it is probable or, we may say, certain that they 
will pay their way in the first year. 


The following is an extract of the description of one of 
the Teetotums :— 


Downstairs anyone may enter as freely as into a Lock- 
hart’s or Aerated Bread Company’s place, and order whatever 
refreshments he requires. There is tea, coffee, and cocoa, 
‘soups, meats, puddings, vegetables, etc. etc., with the ordi- 
nary buns, the only difference being that in addition to 
the supply of beverages, tea and sugar are sold as in an 
ordinary depét. 

The place is bright, clean, well-warmed and lighted, but 
does not differ materially from the ordinary café excepting 
in the addition of the tea-shop. The distinctive features of 
the institution are only visible when you leave the ground- 
floor and go upstairs. You cannot, however, enter these 
precincts unless you are a member of the club, paying 2d. 
a week, or introduced by a member who buys you a ticket, 
‘costing 1d. on every day excepting Saturdays, when it ‘s 
‘2d., and when there is an entertainment. Upstairs you find 
a commodious set of apartments where members of the club, 
who in the Teetotum in question numbered about 600, can have 
their meals in comparative privacy, can lounge in the well- 
warmed smoking roum, or read the papers in the news-room. 
‘There are also class-rooms which can be used by students ; 
chess and draught-rooms, and a spacious billiard-room, where 
billiard-tables and bagatelle-boards are provided for those 
who care to pay for them. 


THE THEATRE OF THE TEETOTUM. 


In addition to this there is a hall which will hold five 
‘hundred people, with a stage at one end, from which 
addresses are given on Sundays and performances on Satur- 
day. One night lately the University Club Dramatic Society 
was playing a comedy to an interested audience, many 
of whom were smoking, but all were quiet and attentive. 
After the comedy there was a concert, which seemed tc afford 
great entertainment to the audience. Women and children 
were present, and no objection could be taken to any- 
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thing that was in the performance. The difference from 
the sing-song of a few years back, when obscenity vied 
with idiocy in producing a hideous amalgam of stupidity and 
filth, can hardly be realised. This is brought about, not 
by any direct religious teaching, but by the gradual educa- 
tion of example and of experience. The introduction of 
women to the entertainments was the first step in the gradual 
evolution of the present improvement. There has never been 
any attempt to preach at the people, or to lecture them into 
mending their ways; they have simply been afforded the 
opportunity of choosing better things, and they have availed 
themselves of it in a manner which fills me with a lively 
hope for the future. 


Help says :— 

Mr. Buchanan, to whom this fruitful discovery is due, 
shrinks from publicity, and in anage of advertisement depre- 
cates all beating of drums and blowing of trumpets, even 
when it may be necessary to call attention to such a natural 
method as this of the Teetotum; still, the growth is there, 
and my attention having been called to the fact my respon- 
sibility to my readers compels me to make it known as 
widely as possible. Arrangements are now being made by 
Mr. Buchanan for establishing Teetotums in South and 
North London. The name Teetotum is protected as a 
trade mark, and can only be used with the consent of the 
proprietors. I shall be glad to hear from those who see their 
way to taking practical steps in the direction of establishing 
similar institutions in London and elsewhere. 


At last, therefore, I am able to respond to the sugges- 
tions made repeatedly by helpers that something should 
be attempted that would bring us into line with those 
who are fighting intemperance. The service I ask for 
April is the making of a return giving the following 
particulars as to the extent to which temperance substi- 
tutes for the public-house have been provided in their 
respective districts :— 


District; population; number of public-houses; number 
of temperance taverns, Lockhart’s, &c. 

List of temperance taverns, specifying (1) ownership; 
(2) general character; (3) special features (if any) ; 
(4) social adjuncts; (5) capital invested; (6) dividend 
declared each year from opening; (7) working expenses) ; 
(8) suggestions from managers. 


The article on ‘* How to Fight the Tap-room ” will give 
helpers hints as to the points on which information will 
be wanted. 


THE STORY OF A FRESH-AIR FUND. 
AMERICAN EXPERIENCE FOR ENGLISH GUIDANCE. 


Mr. Witiarp Parsons, in Scribner for April, describes 
the origin of the Fresh-Air Fund in New York. He began 
in 1877 by taking some sixty poor city children out into the 
country for a fortnight each year. Last year the number 
sent out had risen to 11,000. Money was first raised by 
the Evening Post,and then by the New York Tribune. 
The average cost per child for fourteen days is 
2 dollars 75 cents. Nearly two hundred persons among . 
the poor assist in selecting and preparing the children. 
Every child is medically examined before he is sent 
into the country. No child is sent from a house in 
which there is any contagious disease. Nothing, says Mr. 
Parsons, so strengthened my faith in humanity as the 
kind and loving way in which the country people have 
received their strange guests. The service has often 
resulted in the complete transformation of the child. The 
average gain in the weight of the children after their fort- 
night in the country is 5 lb. 
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GENERAL BOOTH AS ABBOT SAMSON. 
PEN AND INK SKETCH BY A SCOTCHMAN. 

Mr. StTEvENsON, of the Glasgow Social Union, has a 
very interesting article on ‘‘ Darkest England : The Way 
Out and the Leader,” in the Westminster Review for 
April. Mr. Stevenson begins by describing Mr. Herbert 
Mill’s scheme for home colonisation. He then proceeds 


to give the following pen and ink sketch of General 
Booth :— 


The head and General of the Army is the Rev. William 
Booth, a man who has proved himself to be a born leader— 
what Carlyle, in his Bible English, calls an Ableman. “The 
finding of your Ableman, and getting him invested with the 
symbols of ability, is the business, well or ili-accomplished, 
of all social procedure in this world.” And elsewhere: “ Cer- 
tainly it is a fearful business that of having your Ableman 
to seek, and not knowing how to proceed about it.” 

Fortunately for those of us who would gladly see a new 
departure in social methods, he is not to seek, he is among 
us; he is everywhere, stirring up the péople for this great 
struggle against poverty, vice, and crime. And what manner 
of man is he? Readers of Carlyle who have seen the General 
lately may have been reminded of “the clear beaming eye- 
sight of Abbot Samson, steadfast, severe, all-penetrating, 
flashing into you in an almost inconvenient way.” The “ very 
eminent nose” is there, too, and he is altogether “a man 
worth looking at:”. Few more striking figures ever stood on 

a public platform; the tall, spare form; the ascetic, eager 
face, keen yet kindly, hungering for sympathy with the great 
work he is engaged in; the silvered hair and long grey beard 
as of some old Hebrew prophet or law giver; the untrained 
but harmonious gestures, all go to make up a personality not 
easily to be forgotten. But those who meet him in closer 
intimacy are even more impressed by the everyday man 
himself. No one can be in his immediate presence 
without feeling that strange magnetic influence wh.vh all 
nature’s born leaders seem to exercise, and which involun- 
tarily subjugates and makes willing followers of the most 
unlikely, Nevertheless he is almost childlike in his 
simplicity and utter absence of self-consciousness. Child- 
like he certainly is in his faith, which is boundless, and 
without which he could never have undertaken at sixty-one 
years of age the task he has mapped out for himself. He 
is abstemious to a fault; eats almcst no animal food, aud 
the food he does eat is of the plainest and most meagre; 
of course, like his whole army, he is a total abstainer from 
alcohol in allforms. He is none the less bright and cheerful; 
he is always ready to join in conversation, and what he says 
shows that he has thought out for himself, and thought 
out to some purpose, most ‘of the social problems which 
trouble our men of light and leading. 

An Inspector of Schools whom I knew intimately, and who 
has made education a study ‘all his life, after getting Mr. 
Booth’s views very fully on the subject, said, “I see you are a 
disciple of John Ruskin, like myself.” “ Well, of course I 
have heard of Mr. Ruskin, though I have never had any time 
to read any of his books,” he replied ; “ but I have hada good 
deal to do with children.” 

The fact seems to be that he has an unlimited power of 
absorbing ideas, which he is able to pour forth again at the 
right moment, warmed and revivified by his own enthusiastic 
nature. Whence he draws his energy I cannot fathom. . 

He is one of those men Walt Whitman talks about when he 
says, “ Why are there men and women that while they are 
nigh me the sunlight expands my blood? Why, when they 
leave me, do my pennants of joy sink flat and lank?” Like 
Walt Whitman, too, he has the rare gift of giving himself, an 
idea made familiar to us in the “ Song of the Open Road :” — 

‘“‘Camerado, I give you my hand! I give you my love more precious 

than hoa eos 5a geal. ‘ ‘ ‘4 - 

But General Booth is no stunted ascetic. He can be merry 
on occasion, and is as versatile as Father O'Flynn. 


THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


READERS of the Nouvelle Revue will turn to the two 
articles in which M: E Masseras summarises Werndon’s. 
new biography of President Lincoln ; and what happened 
to M. Masseras in reading Werndon will probably 
happen to them in reading Masseras. A languid doubt 
as to why they should read again a chapter of tolerably 
well-known history yields little by little to a lively 
curiosity ; and when they find that itis the man, and not 
the history of his time, which is placed before their eyes, 
they will read with the fresh interest that a fresh 
human figure can always evoke, no matter how familiar 
his setting. Here is an anecdote of the fashion in which 
in his barrister days he sometimes chose his arguments. 
He heard that a shoemaker in the neighbourhood was in 
the habit of beating his wife. He called upon the gentle- 
man, and gave him friendly counsel not to do it again. 
unless he wished for the opportunity of regretting the 
performance. The shoemaker neglected the advice, and 
Lincoln, with two friends, carried him out of his. 
house one evening, stripped him to the waist, bound 
him to a tree, and then, putting a stout branch into the 
wife’s hand, invited her to try the effects of a tu 
quoque. The wife thrashed her husband until he cried 
for mercy. “Now,” said Lincoln, as he unbound him, 
“remember that every time you beat your wife you will 
get as much again.” i 
Summary methods of justice are apparently accepted in. 
America with more equanimity than they are on this 
side of the water; and no one could deny that one of the 
first aims of justice is to protect the weak against the 
strong. The sketch abounds in characteristic touches. 
This, of his methods of work, will give special satisfac- 
tion to the untidy and casual people who have hitherto 
heard of him as a model of laborious assiduity, “He 
detested office work. He wrote very little—less, — 
than any other’: member of the Bar. He hardly ever 
prepared a case, trusting to the inspiration of the- 
moment and to Providence. He had made of his hat an 
extraordinary receptacle which served him at once for a 
brief bag and a letter box. Thrice he carried pell-mell 
his cheque-book and his letters. When at a lecture or 
looking through a brief he desired to make a note, he- 
used to scribble it on any envelope or scrap of paper and 
stick it into the band of his hat. If later it was wanted. 
every one knew where to find it. On one occasion, having: 
to excuse himself to a colleague for leaving a letter un- 
answered, Lincoln naively gave the explanation, ‘ First I 
was very busy ; then, when your letter arrived, I had put. 
it into my old hat. As I bought a new one the next da 
the old one was laid aside and your letter got lost wit 
it.” How many officials would be ‘glad to have a Lin- 
coln’s hat! 


Window Gardening.—In the New England Magazine- 
for March Mrs. Henrietta Wolcott described the experience 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in attempting 
to establish “ the English custom of winter gardening” in. 
Boston. Prizes were offered for cut flowers at Easter 
time and also prizes for windows of plants, Circulars 
have been sent to the principals of high schools and to 
superintendents throughout the States, asking them to co-- 
operate in interesting their pupils in prize competitions. 
in connection with ferns, flowers, and grasses. © wil- 
dow gardening operations have also been begun in New 
York and Philadelphia, and 13,000 plants were distributed: 
in Boston on Easter Sunday, 1890. In several of the 
churches the pastor has a special service for the children 
with their plants on Sunday afternoon. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 
BY THE REV. F. HERBERT STEAD. 


My brother Herbert has been trying his hand at pro- 
phesying to some purpose in the Independent (March 6th), 
Stich he has now been editing for some months. His 
manifesto, although primarily addressed to Congrega- 
tionalists, is full of matter which deserves the considera- 
tion of men of all denominations and of none. Survey- 
ing the tendencies of the English Christian Churches, he 
sees that :— 

They set in the direction of complete emancipation from 
State control, of great theological comprehensiveness, and of 
organised union. For 
simplicity’s sake, we 
may resolve these three 
tendencies into two :— 
(1) a tendency towards 
freedom—a freedom so 
free as to foster the 
fullest spontaneity of 
thought and action in 
every one of the infini- 
tely diverse souls that 
follow Christ ; and (2) a 
tendency towards unity 
—a unity so comprehen- 
sive as to include every 
believer, and at the same 
time so effectively orga- 
nised that there should 
be no waste of Christian 
energy, but the greatest 
possible contribution to 
the progressive realisa- 
tion of the kingdom of 
Christ. 

Freedom being al- 
most completely at- 
tained, how are we to 
attain unity? He 
answers this question 
by asking another, viz., 

ow have Christians 
in the past attained 
unity ? They attained 
it by union in the 
Catholic Church 
centred in Rome and 
commanded by the 
Pope, a union which 
was one of the most 
imposing and signifi- 
cant facts in thehistory 
of the world. That 
union was due to the 
adoption of the do- 
minant political ideal 
of the time. The in- 
duction suggested, 
therefore, is that if ye 
are to have union to- 
day it must be by the adoption, not of the outworn 
archaic political ideal of Rome, but of the modern do- 
minant ideal of England, that of federated democracies. 
The true genius of the English race is not yet to be found 
in England. 

We must rather look to lands over sea, where the distinctive 
English genius has had room to assert itself, unhampered by 
— and barbaric residues. In the United States, or per- 

ps still better in the Canadian Dominion, we are likely to 
gain true glimpses of that political ideal which seems destined 
eventually to rule the world. In this system the ultimate 
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unit is not, as in the Roman Empire, the autocratic Cesar, 
but the individual elector. “Broad-based upon the people’s 
will” rises the superstructure of Government in its successive 
grades of village, or district, or town Council, Provincial or 
State Legislature, Dominion Parliament or Congress of 
United States. 


He looks forward to the ultimate federation of all the 
federations of the English race, whether Republican, 
Monarchical, or Colonial, when the whole of our world- 
peopling family will be graded up from bottom to top, a 
majestic unity based on freedom and federation. The 
English Churches will, he thinks, soonest attain unity in 
like manner. Practi- 
cally he thinks it would 
work out in this 
fashion :— 

_The Christians of a 
given village or district 
would unite ina Village 
or District Church; the 
Churches in a given 
town or county would 
federate in a Town or 
County Church; the 
Churches in a given 
nation would federate 
in a National Church; 
the constituents of the 
various National 
Churches, again, would 
combine in an Interna- 
tional or C£cumenical 
Church. The District 
Church would be auto- 
nomous within its own 
sphere; the federation 
of District Churches, or 
the County Church, 
would, without trench- 
ing on the autonomy of 
the local units, direct 
their associated activity 
within its own area; the 
larger federations, 
which might be known 
as Provincial Church, 
Dominion Church, and 
so forth, would deal 
with the work which 
could not be undertaken 
by single Churches or 
by the lesser federations. 
There would doubtless 
be any number of inter- 
mediate groups, as also 
a var ty of smaller 
groups linked together 
in the District Church, 
but these our present 
rough sketch cannot 
specify. The Church 
of English Christendom - 
would comprise an ever-ascending gradation of self-governed 
and federated communities. 

To Old Sileoatians—On my way to Bradford last 
month I looked in at my old school at Silcoates, near 
Wakefield. The revival of the memories connected with 
the old schooldays leads me to insert this notice, in the 
hope that it may meet the eye of some Old Silcoatians. 
I shall be glad if any of the Old Boys who, from time to 
time, may be in town, or who may be readers of the 
Review or Reviews, will call at Mowbray House or 
send me their name and address. 


(Elliott and Fry. 
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EDISON’S TALKING DOLL. 
THE PHONOGRAPH IN THE NURSERY. 
In Harper's Young People for April there is a paper 


describing how Edison has adapted the phonograph to the 


nursery. 

A year ago last fall the improved doll was begun ; a body 
of tin, shaped precisely as a human body is formed, was 
made. Great iron presses, some of them weighing five tons, 
were used, and steel dies for stamping out the different 
parts were constructed. Sheets of tin go into these presses, 
and after forty-five different operations they coine out cut 
into half a dozen pieces, which fit together and make the 
cover for the phonograph. 

Next, one of the members of Mr. Edison’s company went 
to Europe, and visited the shops in Germany where dolls 
heads are made of bisque. He gave orders for all the work 
that two large makers could turn out for a year in advance, 
and returned home. American manufacturers agreed to 
furnish the wooden arms and legs, and Mr. Edison proposed 
to make the phonographs. 

After the tin body comes from the presses, the different 
parts are soldered together, except in the back, where a little 
door that opens and closes is left to allow the phonograph to 
be repaired, if it should ever get out of order. In the front 
of the body, between the arms, there is a number of perfora- 
tions, like those in the top of a pepper-box, to let the sound 
out. 

The phonograph consists of a small wax-covered whee} 
which revolves on a little steel rod. One end of this rod 
sticks out of the back of the doll, and is turned by a key when 
the doll is made to talk. At the top of this wheel is a tiny 
needle, which fits into minute grooves that are cut into the 
wax, as in the big phonographs. Above this needle is the 
artificial diaphragm, and above that the funnel through which 
the sound passes. 

When the key is turned, the wheel revolves, the needle 
follows in the grooves, moving the diaphragm up and down 
as the human diaphragm moved when the words were first 
spoken, and, in a tiny Punch and Judy tone, the doll recites 
a verse from Mother Goose’s rhymes very much as a live doll 
would do had it received the proper education. 

By an ingenious mechanism a spring may be touched 
when the verse is ended, and the wheel is forced back to 
its original place, ready to go through the same performance 
again. 

Thus far each wheel or cylinder, as it is called, has upon it 
but one short verse. The inventor proposes that when a 
child grows weary of this, another cylinder containing a 
different verse may be substituted for the first. Songs may 
be used instead of spoken words; and the little girl of the 
future may go to the nearest phonograph doll shop and 
order the “latest song of Patti” for the doll party she 
intends to give next week. 

The manufacturers employ eighteen young women with 
strong, clear voices, who teach the dolls, as it were, the 
verses they are to repeat. These girls take turns, six at a 
ime, and repeat the verses over and over again into the 
diaphragm until they get tired—and they get tired very 
guickly, for each word must be spoken loudly and clearly. 

When they have finished talking in the diaphragm, the 
little cylinders are taken out, fitted into the phonographs, 
and are ready to be put into the dolls. When the crank 
fs turned slowly, the words are drawled out in a low tone; 
when it is turned more rapidly the words come quicker, 
and are in a higher pitch; and when the crank is turned 

at its highest speed the verse is spoken in an actual squeak. 
_ improved doll will be ready for the public in a short 
e. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The doll phonograph will be an exact copy of the real 
phonograph reduced to one-fourth the size. ‘he big phono- 
graph contains a cylinder large enough to allow a person 
to talk into it for four minutes without covering the wax 
surface with lines. The little phonograph has a one-minute 
cylinder. It is about four times as big as the present doll 
cylinder. 

This is not the only improvement. Mr. Edison and his 
associates have found twenty-five different faults in the 
present doll. 

This new doll will go all over the world. The general 
manager showed me letters from South Africa, China, and 
Turkey. The last letter asked that the dolls should be 
“instructed to speak” in Turkish. When the new doll is 
completed, Mr. Edison will turn his attention to other kinds 
of phonographic toys, and we may expect Noah’s arks, and 
menageries noisy with the cries of animals, circuses with 
clowns that laugh and tell funny stories, lions that roar, 
and even little peanut boys who go among the audience 
and sell pink lemonade. 


JOURNALISM AS A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 

In the Girls’ Own Paper Mr. Holden Pike writes on 
‘Young Women as Journalists.” He does not like the 
idea of girls being reporters :— 

Supposing the young woman to be mistress of all necessary 
accomplishments, she will still have to decide whether it 
would be quite seemly for an unprotected girl to travel about 
London or a great town in the evening until after midnight. 
The work also has to be done in all kinds of weather. We 
have seen such.a girl at work, and ore who was apparently 
well fitted for what she was about ; but we sympathised with 
her in regard to the hardships of her lot while we could not 
but admire her courage. As things are at present, the girl 
reporter has to assume a bold mien when, with her notebook, 
she takes her place at a table among perhaps a dozen men, 
on whose province she is encroaching. It is not an occupa- 
tion which tends to the development of feminine graces ; and 
this will be as fully realised by the girl herself as by those 
with whom she comes in contact. 

But leaving reporting on one side, he says :— 

A great deal of the most effective work on our newspapers 
has been done by women ; and, could it be told, the public 
would to-day be surprised to learn how much of the total is 
still Cone by them. 

Everything depends, first, on the quality of the work 
turned out; and, secondly, on the worker's industry. As 
regards success and methods of procedure, several mis- 
apprehensions need to be corrected. There is a widespread 
notion that the only indispensable things are genius and 
“introductions.” While, however, genius is always to be 

coveted, and its possessor always to be congratulated, there 
is perhaps no calling in which hard, persevering toil in face 
of difficulties and frequent disappointments is so necessary 
as itis in journalism. Then, in the matter of competent 
contributors, what common-sense editor cares a pin about 
introductions in the conventional sense? All the introduc- 
tion he requires is that of effective work, good articles being 
far more weighty arguments with him than the most per- 
suasive words of interested friends. Ask the most successful 
journalists of the day who “ introduced” them, and they will 
tell you that they introduced themselves. New writers of 
merit are always cordially welcomed into the ranks; but 
then they must really possess abilities, and not be mere 
ambitious aspirants, of whom there are great numbers. 

Hence, in making her calculations, the girl who aspires to 
journalism should realise that the profession is already very 
much overcrowded. While so much depends upon tempera- 
ment and outward circumstances, we should always hesitate 
before recommending any girl, whose livelihood depended 
upon her own efforts, to risk embarking on what, in the 
majority of cases, would be likely to prove a very precarious 
enterprise. 
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GIRLHOOD IN ITALY. 
, BY SIGNORA SALAZARO, 

Ir’ is nearly two years ago that Madame Fanny 
Zampini Salazaro visited this country with the intention 
of enlisting the sympathies of the English public in an 
enterprise on which she had embarked for providing 
higher education for Italian women. She was here long 
enough toexcitevery 
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mothers, and become devoted to their families when nét 
led away by an imprudent ambition to seek their fortunes, 
and too often to find their loss, in the great centres of in- 
dustry. ‘Too few efforts are made to establish local schools of 
technical instruction in these villages and rural communities. 


Madame Salazaro pleads vigorously for giving girls 
rational education. She is especially severe upon the 
education given in 
convents. She says:— 
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eneral interest in 
er personality 
and her ambitions, 
and hence it is with 
considerable interest 
that we turn to a 
aper on “ Girlhood 
in Italy” which she 
has contributed to 
the English Illus- 
trated Magazine. 
Madame _ Salazaro’s 
paper is very inte- 
resting. She says 
that the reformed 
code of Italy forbids 
irls to marry until 
fifteen, but at twelve 
a girl has begun to 
feel love's torments 
and love’s ambitions. 
Marriage is the one 
thing to which an 
Italian girl clings" 
To marry a rich man 
is to her the acme 
of human felicity. 
The only person to 
whom she is allowed 
to speak freely is her 
confessor, who often 
does her no end of 
mischief by describ- 


ing as sinful the 
noblest and loftiest 
aspirations of the 


girl’s nature. Neither 
at home nor at school 
is there a general 
high tone in intellec- 
tual and moral life. 
Money is the one 
mark of aristocracy. 
Girls have no lofty 
conception of life; 
when educated in a 
convent they are 








The great object of 
monastic education in 
Italy is to keep girls 
innocent and entirely 
subject to the con- 
fessor’s guidance. 
They are bound to 
obey without reason- 
ing, and the greatest 
praise given to a girl 
considered properly 
educated is “She has 
no will.” To train the 
moral faculties of a 
reasunable living 
creature is not even 
dreamt of. To infuse 
in her soul a high ideal 
of life’s great duties 
towards God, our- 
selves, and human- 
kind, and open the 
eyes of her mind to 
all the great and holy 
truths of real life, 
making herself the 
guardian of her own 
being, would be con- 
sidered folly. 

Queen Margherita, 
she says, is doing ex- 
cellent work in stim- 
ulating rational edu- 
cation, and she hopes 
that the royal ex- 
ample may rouse the 
Italian nation to a 
higher ideal of 
womanhood. 

As it is, caprice is 
considered interesting 
in a young woman 
and her weakness and. 
faults are too often 
regarded as the ex- 
pression of an amiable 
and sensitive char- 
acter. Hysteria is not 
regarded as an illness 











stupid creatures, 
blushing for nothing, 
full of foolish preju- 
dices, and an easy prey to the corruptions of society when 
they leave their convent. Those who are educated in the 
national colleges are often ambitious coquettes, who begin 
even when at school to set their cap at eligible husbands :— 

Girlhood amongst the mass of the people, though sad 
enough in the large towns, has yet a sort of wild poetic 
character in the rural districts. In the country, girls keep 
their simple, innocent ways, seldom leaving their mothers, 
to whom they are real helps in all household cares. They are 
healthy, living a pure and wholesome, if severe, life amongst 
the fields and mountains ; and with them we often find a real 
deep vein of poetry and great gentleness of manners. Of all 
Classes in Italy probably these make the best wives and 
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to be overcome by 
proper remedies and 
treatment, but as a 
fated necessity of a woman’s life. Not a little has been 
done for women’s physical training by establishing courses 
of gymnastics in the schools, but the change is very recent. 
But there is still no lawn tennis, and no habitual constitu. 
tional walks, to which English girls are so well accustomed. 


Signora Salazaro concludes with a word of hope. She 
believes that the time is coming when girls will be 
trained, not so much as a separate sex, but as an im- 
portant part of the great human family. A high school 
for girls at Palombello is about to be formed, and it is 
proposed to obtain the Royal Palace Favorita, near 
Naples, as a first-class college for girls. 
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HAVE AMERICANS A NATIONAL LITERATURE? 
By Watt WHITMAN. 

Mr, Watr Wurman sends me a proof of his article 
which the editor of the North American Review has 
headed, “Have we a National Literature?” but which 
Walt Whitman wished to be headed, “A National 
Literature for America: Have we Got it, or can we ever 

Have it?” It is a very characteristic article upon a very 
tremendous and fearful subject.” Walt Whitman tells 
three or four great Atlantic coast cities that on this 
subject they will have to “haul in their horns.” He 
takes little account of advice from such “ toploftical 
quarters :”— 


Ensemble is the tap-root of National Literature. America 
is becoming already a huge world of peoples, rounded and 
orbic climates, idiocrasies. and geographies — forty-four 
nations curiously and irresistibly blent and aggregated in 
ONE NATION, with one imperial language, and one unitary 
set of social and legal standards over all—and (I predict) a 
yet-to-be National Literature. (In my mind this last, if it 
ever comes, is to prove grander and more important for the 
commonwealth than its politics and material wealth and 
trade, vast and indispensable as these are.) 


What, then, is the characteristic of a national literature? 
Literature is the.divine mirror of the august form of the 
people, and the’ three prevailing personal traits of the 
American people, he thinks, are Good Nature, Decorum, 
and Intelligence. These make the vertebral stock of the 
superbest and most notable nations. After passing a 
remark that he is not sure whether the established and 
old sublime and profound ee of deity as moral 
goodness, purity, sinlessness, should not be eprom by 
a deific identity, superior to‘all limitations and essentially 
including every crime and defect of the universe, he 
goes on to say :— 


What are now deepest wanted in the States as roots for 
their literature are patriotism, nationality, ensemble, or 
the ideas of these, and the uncompromising genesis 
and saturation of these. Not the mere bawling and 
braggadocio of them, but the radical emotion-facts, the 
fervour and perennial fructifying spirit at fountain-head. 
And at the risk of being misunderstood I should dwell 
on and repeat that. a great imaginative Jiteratus for 
America can never. be merely good and moral in the 
conventional method. ' Puritanism and what radiates from 
it must always be mentioned by me with respect; then I 
should say, for this vast and varied commonwealth, 
geographically and artistically, the puritanical standards 
are constipated, narrow, and non-philosophic. 

The great current points are perhaps simple, after all: 
first, that the highest developments of the New World and 
Democracy, and probably the best society of the civilised 
world all over, are to be only reached and_spinally nourished 
(in my notion) by a new evolutionary sense and treatment ; 
and, secondly, that the evolution-principle, which is the 
greatest law through nature, and of course in these States, 
has now reached us markedly for and in our literature. 


For American literature Walt Whitman wants mighty 
authors who are not to be brought up in that vast 
abnormal ward or hysterical sick chamber which in many 
respects Europe in all its glories would seem to be. For 
modern literature Walt Whitman has but little respect. 


The greatest feature in current poetry (in literature any- 
how) is the almost total lack of first-class power, and simple, 
natural health, flourishing and produced at first hand, and 
typifying our own era. Modern verse generally lacks quite 
altogether the modern, and is oftener possessed in spirit with 
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the past and feudal, dressed maybe in late fashions. For 
novels and plays often the plots and surfaces are contempo- 
rary, but the spirit, even the fun, is morbid and effete. 
Certainly, anyhow, the United States do not so far utter 
poetry, first-rate literature, or any of the so-called arts, to 
any lofty admiration or advantage—are not dominated or 
penetrated from actual inherence or plain bent to the said 
poetry and arts. Other work, other needs, current inven- 
tions, productions, have occupied and to-day mainly occupy 
them. They are very ’cute and imitative and proud—can’t 
bear being left too glaringly away far behind the other high- 
class nations—and so we set up some home “ poets,” “ artists,” 
painters, musicians, literati, and so forth, all our own (thus 
claimed). The whole matter has gone on, and exists to-day, 
probably as it should have been, and should be; as, for the 
present, it must be. To all which we conclude, and repeat 
the terrible query: American National Literature—is there 
distinctively any such thing, or can there ever be ? 


SUNDAY IN AMERICA: ITS OBSERVANCE 
IMPROVING. 


Tue Rev. Wilbur Crafts, in a short paper in the Homi- 
letic Review for March, discusses the question whether 
Sabbath observance is advancing or declining in America. 
The railroads, the emigrants, and the war between 1860 
and 1875 made serious inroads upon the American observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, but since then, he thinks, there 
has been a rally in the direction of Sabbath observance. 
The signs of this he summarises as follows :— 


(1) That the Sabbath has secured a strong foothold in many 
heathen lands through the work of missionaries ; (2) that a 
strong reaction has set in against the Continental Sunday in 
its own blighted haunts; (3) that the Greek and Roman 
Churches are sharing this reaction ; (4) thatin Great Britain, 
not only the churches, but the labour organisations also, are 
resisting the attempted introduction of the holiday Sunday ; 
(5) that nearly all the great men in Anglo-Saxon lands have 
given their testimony against relaxing Sabbath observance ; 
(6) that in spite of frequent attempts to destroy or nullify 
American Sabbath laws, they still remain on the statute books 
of nearly all our States ; (7) that twenty per cent. of our people 
are members, and twice as many more are adherents, of evan- 
gelical churches that believe the Sabbath should be protected 
against both work and dissipation, while the other churches 
also in a measure hold to this same view and swell the 
number far beyond a majority ; (8) that less than a quarter 
of our population are in the cities, where Sabbath-breaking 
chiefly abounds ; (9) that a good degree of Sabbath obser- 
vance has been retained in some of our largest cities; (10) 
that the religious conservatism of the South has preserved 
the Sabbath there to a good degree; (11) that the frontier 
camps improve in Sabbath observance as they grow into 
beautiful cities and wish to attract Eastern settlers; (12) 
that prohibition is in so many places clesing Sunday saloons 
effectually by closing them all days. 

All these encouragements are increasingly true to-day, and 
the following may be added to the golden sheaf: (13) There 
is encouragement in the numerous instances where Sunday 
closing of saloons has been secured in our large cities, 
especially in the victories in Pittsburgh, in Denver, in Los 
Angeles, and in Cincinnati; (14) there is an omen of 
hope, also, in the important fact that, during the last five 
years, nearly all the numerous books on Sabbath reform 
that have appeared, and of the numerous organisations that 
have been formed for this work, and of the speakers that 
have devoted their time to this cause, build on the universal 
and perpetual authority of the Fourth Commandment as 
their svre foundation ; those who deny this not seeming to 
find inspiration enough in their holy ambiguity to lecture or 
write or organise in its behalf. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


ANOTHER PRACTICAL SOCIAL PROGRAMME. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. A. J. MUNDELLA, M.P. 

Fottow1ne up the interview which it published last 
smonth with Sir John Gorst, Help publishes this month an 
interview with Mr. Mundella, who, together with Sir Lyon 
Playfair, will represent the front Opposition Bench'in the 
Royal Commission on questions at issue between employers 
and employed. Mr. Mundella begins his Social Pro- 
gramme by declaring that he believes the social question 
‘Will be more easily solved in England than in any other 
country in the world. The great feature which dominates 
the whole of his proposals is education. | You can make 
anything out of the child; you can make nothing out of 
the grown-up person. His proposals are summarised 
below :— aE 
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1. Take care of the rights of the child, and compel 
the parents to fulfil their responsibilities. 

2. Assist the parents in educating the child by giving it 
free the best education that can be procured, including 
modern languages and drawing. 

_ 3, Establish cheap and accessible intermediate schools 
in every town and in every country area where a first-class 
education can be had for £5 a year. 

4, Free children from labour until they are twelve, and 
raise the half-time age to fourteen. 

5. Follow the German example, aiid provide continua- 
tion schools, and look after the welfare of scholars after 
leaving school, and training the blind. 

6. Feed starving scholars, if necessary, at the cost of 
the State. 

7. Pass the Eight Hours Miners Bill. : 

8. Promote industrial arbitration, extending the powers 
of the Labour Bureau, and holding strike inquests when 
-an industrial dispute produces an extensive dislocation of 
industry. 

9. Free the land so as to make it as easy to transfer 
an acre as a watch, increase allotments, and develop the 
yeomanry. 

10. Promote temperance reform. 

11. Establish a progressive income tax after the Swiss 
method, and levy heavy death duties on realised capital. 
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SOME FRENCH STATESMEN. 

In the Leisure Hour for April there is the first part of 
an article on French statesmen which belongs to their new 
“Statesmen of Europe ” series. It is illustrated with a view 
of the Chamber of Deputies,and with portraits of Carnot, 
Jules Ferry, M. de Freycinet, and Gambetta. The articles 
aresomewhattoo much of “ Men of the Time ” encyclopeedic 
character. Of M. Ferry the writer says :— 

Ferry’s name is not, as some people have tried to make out, of 
Italian origin ; Ferry is merely, in the patois of the Vosges, a 
contraction of Frederick, for from time immemorial his family 
have inhabited the little town of Saint Dié. His father wasa 
lawyer of considerable means, who devoted himself to the 
education of his two sons, bringing them up as pugnacious 
Republicans. 





M. JULES FERRY. 


The author of the article has much more admiration 
for M. de Freycinet than for the Tonquinois, whom he 
roundly accuses of lying. He says :— 


M. de Freycinet’s critics say that he chops and changes 
with the times, and these are always changing in the uneasy 
sea of French politics. The bark of the Republic has often 
been in imminent danger during the last decade, thanks to 
the raging Radical sea, the fierce hurricane of Boulangism, 
the current of opinions constantly swaying and changing. 
Now, for a moment, all seems calm, and it is possible that 
De Freycinet may sit long on the Ministerial bench, and 
that his shrill but harmonious voice, with something of the 
pan-pipe or the flute in its quality, will often be heard in the 
Chamber. 

It has been said that there are three kinds of mathe- 
maticians—those in a straight line, those in an angle, and 
those in a circle. M. de Freycinet belongs to the last cate- 
gory. He rounds his back, his arms, his fingers ; he is fond 
of elegant solutions and demonstrations. He can pass a 
Budget of seven hundred millions with ease and grace. Even 
when he is ironical, which is not seldom, there is always in 
his speech a preponderance of honey for the gall. 

Undoubtedly not the least important result of Boulangism 
has been the fact that it led indirectly to the appointment of 
a civilian as Minister of War—a very important and, most 
people think, advantageous change, a civilian Minister being 
above and outside the jealousies which so often exist between 
generals. The latter, by the time they are fit to be Ministers 
of War, are in France as a rule physically and mentally, 
worn out. 
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THE FREEDOM OF RELIGIOUS DISCUSSION. 
BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
THE grotesque suggestion recently made by a critic of 
“ Lux Mundi” that such books should be written in Latin 
has provoked Prof. Max Miller into writing a brief but 


cogent plea fcr the freedom of religious discussion in the 
March number of the Forum. The Professor asserts :— 


If we have once claimed the freedom of the spirit which 
St. Paul claimed, “to prove all things, and to hold fast that 
which is good,” we cannot turn back and say that no one 
shall prove our own religion, or that no one shall prove other 
religions and compare them with our own. We have to 
choose, once for all, between freedom and slavery of judg- 
ment; and though I do not wish to argue with those who 
prefer slavery to freedom, yet I may remind them that, even 
in choosing slavery, they follow their own private jadgment 
quite as much as others doin choosing freedom. In claim- 
ing infallibility for popes and councils, they claim in reality 
far greater infallibility for themselves. 

To expect that religion can ever be placed again beyond 
the reach of scientific treatment or of honest -criticism, 
shows an utter misapprehension of the signs of the times ; 
it would, after all, be no more than to set up private judg- 
ment against private judgment. I believe, on the contrary, 
that if the inalienable rights of private judgment—that is, of 
honesty and truth—should be more generally recognised, the 
character of religious controversy would at once be changed. 
Restriction provokes resentment, and thus embitters all dis- 
cussions on religious subjects. 


Prof. Max Miiller says that a comparative study ot 
religion teaches us that religious intolerance is much more 
common in modern than in ancient times. People forget 
nowadays what the ancient Indians recognised, namely, 
that the religion of the young can never be quite the same 
as the religion of the old, the religion of the educated as 
that of the ignorant. The diverse classes of our society, 
differing from each other in education, occupation, 
manners, tastes, thought, and language, must also differ 
in their religion. The ignoring of this simple fact leads 
to hypocrisy on the one side and dogmatism on the 
other. 

I know how strong a feeling there is against anything 
like a religion for the few different from the religion for the 
many. An esoteric religion seems to be a religion that cannot 
show itself, thatisafraid of the light, that is, in fact, dishonest. 
But far from being dishonest, the distinction between a 
higher ‘and a lower form of religion is actually the only 
honest recognition of the realities of life. To a philosophic 
man religion is a spiritual love of God, and the joy of his 
full consciousness of the spirit of God within him; but what 
meaning can such words convey to millions of human beings ? 
These, nevertheless, want a religion—a positive, authoritative, 
or revealed religion—to teach them that there is a God, and 
that his commands must be obeyed without questioning. 


After quoting an emphatic opinion from the head 
master of Clifton in favour of giving higher teaching to 
children sooner than is the case at present, Professor 
Max Miiller concludes his article as follows :— 


Nothing. I believe, is so dangerous to the healthy growth 
of a child’s mind as the impression that his parents and 
teacher are withholding something, or are not quite honest, 
when they speak of the Bible. The fact that children ask 
such perplexing questions about miracles in the Bible shows 
that their minds are awake, and that everything is not exactly 
like what it ought to be. The human mind, and more par- 
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ticularly the child’s mind, is so constituted, I believe, that it 
cannot take in more than it is prepared for. If any one should 
say to a little child, who had just repeated the Lord’s Prayer, 
that heaven is not the blue sky, the child would listen, but 
would turn up his hands and eyes just the same to the 
clouds above... . 

It may be quite right to guard against dangers, 
whether real or imaginary, so long as it is possible; but 
when it is no longer possible, I feel certain that the right 
thing is to face the enemy bravely. Very often the enemy 
will turn out to be a friend in disguise. The use of Latin in 
all theological discussions would be a mere sham defence, 
and any restriction on free discussion would provoke a 
resistance ten times worse. In writing on religion, even on 
natural religion, we must turn neither to the right nor to the 
left, but look all facts straight in the face, to see whether 
they are facts or not, and if they are facts, to find out what 
they mean. 


THE LIGHT OF THE FIRE-FLY. 
BY LADY BLAKE. 


Lavy Brakgz, the wife of the Governor of Jamaica, 
writes in Yimehri, the quarterly of British Guiana, a 
paper on fire-flies, which gives a very extraordinary account 
of the brilliance of the fire-flies in the tropics. She cer- 
tainly succeeds in leaving the impression of the most un- 
speakable beauty of the moonless nights in’ the West 
Indies, when mountain, forest, and plain are throbbing 
with lights of various sizes and intensities, from the 
minute fire-fly of about 2ths of an inch in length, to the 
splendid “ cucuyo ” or fire-beetle over an inch long with 
two large eye-like lights in the thorax and the abdomen 
glowing like a living emerald. 

Creole beauties at balls in Cuba wear fire-flies in their 
hair and dresses instead of diamonds, and the first French 
settlers who landed at Montreal caught multitudes of 
fire-flies, and tied them in shining festoons before the 
altar where the blessed sacrament was being celebrated. 
She quotes extensively from Peter Martyn’s account of 
the utilisation of the cucuyo, or fire beetle, as an exter- 
minator of mosquitoes. In addition to his services in this 
respect, he is employed as a lamp in the darkness. 
She says :— 

As many eyes as every cucuius openeth, the host enjoyeth 
the light ofso many candles; so that the inhabitants spin, 
sew, weave and dance by the light of the flying cucuius. 


Lady Blake maintains that this story is not so in- 
credible as it appears to us at a distance. She says :— 


Any one who visits the West Indies can easily verify this 
statement for himself, and it is easy to understand thats 
the native Indians, who possessed neither candles nor lamps,. 
and who only knew torches made either of some light wood 
or of the fibrous interior of the Dildo cactus, often availed 
themselves of the brilliant beetles when busy after night-fall 
in their very simple domestic avocations. Even with all the 
complicated comforts of the present day, {tt was the common 
practice of members of our family, when entering a room at 
night, to‘catch a fire-fly, in order by its light to find the 
match-box. Gosse, who during his residence in Jamaica made 
valuable observations on fire-flies, states that he met with 
about fourteen species during his eighteen months’ stay in 
the island. 


Lest any one should be disposed to hasten to the 
tropics in order to enjoy the charm of existence illumi- 
nated by fire-flies, there are three papers in Timehri which 
will moderate the ardour of his desire to go to the West 
Indies. One describes parasites, another scale and other: 

arasitical insects, and a third deals with a similar subject. 
in the Occasional Notes. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


WANTED, ‘“‘ LITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR.” 
BY THE COUNTESS OF MEATH. 


Tue Countess of Meath, who has been staying for a 
short time in Cannes, has been immensely impressed by the 
excellency of the work done by the Little Sisters of the 

: Poor. She has contributed an article on the subject to 

' Great Thoughts, aud another to He/p, in which she pleads 
for the establishment in this country of a Sister- 

* hood that would undertake the nursing of the infirm poor 
in our workhouses. At least-one half of the nation will 
learn with regret that Lady Meath proposes to limit her 
proposed community of voluntary workers to those who 
are members of the Episcopalian Church. 

After describing the good work of the Little Sisters of 
the Poor, some of whose houses have been established in 
England, but whose attention is necessarily confined, for 
the most part, to the Roman Catholics, Lady Meath 
‘Says :-— 

Would it not be possible to form a reiigious community of 
women belonging to the English Church — broad-minded 
workers with no extreme views—whose special vocation it 
~would be to devote themselves to the aged? 


“ HOMES OF COMFORT” FOR THE AGED POOR. 


Lady Meath is nothing if not practical, and she has 
already drawn up a rough sketch of what she proposes 
to do :— 


nel to carry this scheme into actual practice it is pro- 
posed— 

1. That a community of voluntary workers should be started 
connected with the Anglican Church, but with neither the 
High nor the Low section of it. 

2. That a house to be called “A Home of Comfort for the 
Aged,” should be purchased and fitted up for the accommoda- 
‘tion of old men and women—none would be received under 

‘the age of 60 or 65-—and for the training of workers who, 
under some experienced head, would be instructed to look 
after the needs of the inmates. 

3. That the workers, after due training in this Home, should 
go out as matrons, sisters in charge of infirm wards in work- 
houses, or to found fresh ‘“‘ Homes of Comfort.” 

4, That the helpers sent out to workhouses should receive 
no salary, but that a certain payment should be made to the 
** Home of Comfort” for their services. 

5. That old couples should be especially provided for in the 
“* Homes of Comfort,” and not be separated in the distressing 
manner which is done in almost all workhouses. 

6. That with the workers, who devote their whole time to 
the care of the aged, should be associated charitable persons 
who are already working for the benefit of the aged paupers, 
and others who would be willing to give up a certain time 
weekly to visiting the workhouses or “ Homes of Comfort,” 
and help to provide funds for the maintenance of these latter 
institutions. 

7. It should be impressed upon the minds of the helpers 
-sent out to workhouses that it would be their duty not only 
to look after the interests of the aged, but also to carry out 
the instructions of the guardians who had appointed them, 
‘so that the latter might be all the more ready to employ 
those belonging to the community instead of other women 
Jess fitted to look after the old people. 

ARE PROTESTANTS AS CHRISTLIKE AS CATHOLICS? 

Lady Meath concludes her article by the following 
‘appeal :— 

Does any one say that the scheme looks well upon paper, 
‘put is not practical, involving too great sacrifice on the 
part of workers? I do not believe it. Happily, in our 
and love and enthusiasm are not lacking, and where is 
the limit to that which can be accomplished by those 
thus inspired ? I have had sufficient experience to know 
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that a certain number of people will be open-mouthed 
in declaring some given charitable scheme, when suggested 
to them, to be utterly impracticable, or likely to be attended 
with bad results even if attempted. Others will quietly do 
that which has been stated to be impossible, and discover 
that the venture, when carried out, has been fraught with 
the happiest results. We Britons pride ourselves that we 
have courage; let not our “Little French Sisters” prove 
more courageous. We, as Protestants, think that religious 
zeal and the spirit of love is not lacking in our churches. It 
remains for us to show that we have not less than our 
Catholic brethren. Our aged poor are neglected, they are 
oppressed. Come and help them. 


LETTERS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 
The Bishop of Wakefield has written very cordially 
commending the project. 
Mrs, Fawcett writes :— 


I have been very interested by your letter and article, and 
I shall be anxious to know about the progress of ‘“‘ Home 
of Comfort for the Aged” that you are starting. One great 
source of strength of the Roman Catholic Church is the 
completeness of their organisation, making use of the loving 
labour of women as well as of men, of the poor as of the 
well-to-do. The Church of England has neglected the 
working powers of women and of the poor, and partly in 
consequence we have the Salvation Army and the hundred 
and one dissenting bodies. 


Miss Davenport Hill writes :— 


I rejoice that you are putting forward this scheme, for my 
experience as a guardian has led me to desire that the 
different classes in receipt of relief, should, as far as possible, 
be dealt with in voluntary institutions. That this should be 
widely practicable, the cost might, by the neeessary legisla- 
tion, be met by payment from the guardians, the Homes 
being certified under the Local Government Board. This 
method has worked well in the Industrial Homes for Girls, 
originated by Mrs. May at Brockham thirty years ago, and 
the same principle underlies the certified boarding and com- 
mittees. I believe it is capable of the widest application, if 
only the right people came forward to create and conduct 
such Homes. Very many years ago I visited also at Bristol 
an asile for the indigent aged under the care of “ the Little 
Sisters of the Poor.” It was a cheerful sight, presenting a 
happy contrast indeed to the aged and infirm wards of a 
workhouse. 


Koch and his Modified Snake-bite.—Dr. Richardson, 
in the Asclepiad, delivers himself of a very vigorous 
anathema upon Dr. Koch and the Kochites. He pro- 
tests against the idea that it is necessary to subject a 
patient to a kind of modified snake-bite in order to 
settle a question of diagnosis which is one of the most 
simple of all those which confront the medical practi- 
tioner. He asks whether the art of inventing a new 
disease or series of diseases in order to cure or prevent 
this disease which seems to occur spontaneously is a true 
and useful art in its application to medicine. He stoutly 
denies it. He maintains that inoculation is bad sanita- 
tion. 

Twenty years ago we were steering well and steadily to- 
wards great principles on the preventive as well as on the 
curative side of medicine ; then there crept in the wild en- 
thusiasm of bacteriological research—research good enough 
in its way asa piece of natural history, and as disclosing 
some curious vital phenomena developed under morbid states 
of the organic structures and the blood, but a positive in- 
sanity when accepted as the one absorbing pursuit, restoring 
the humoral pathology, ignoring nervous function, leading to 
Babel with its utter confusion of tongues, and separating, for 
a time, our modern art of cure from the accumulated treasures 
of knowledge, wisdom, and light of over two thousand years, 
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A PLEA FOR NATIONAL PENSIONS. 
BY REV. W. MOORE EDE. 

Tue Rev. W. Moore Ede in the Contemporary Review 
a National Pensions as one way out of Darkest 
England. Speaking of General Booth’s book, he says :— 

Whatever may be the outcome of the General's experiments, 
whether their success is more complete than the most sanguine 
expectations, or their failure more disastrous than the most 
adverse critics have prophesied, that book will have done 

ent service by the knowledge which it has spread of 
the condition of a large proportion of our fellow-countrymen, 
the extent towhich it has stimulated the public conscience, 
and the hope it has excited as to the possibility of finding a 
way by which the submerged tenth may be brought out of 
darkness and despair. 

After passing in review various proposals by which roads 
may be made out of Darkest England, he urges that 
the right thing to do is to make it possible for the work- 
ing classes to obtain provision for old age by a devised 
system of insurance :— 

Justice demands that a portion of the cost of the ‘uain- 
tenance of people in their old age should be borne by 
taxation levied on property. The contribution from taxation 
should be a fixed proportic.. If the minimum pension be 
5s. a week, one-third, say, should be paid from taxes on pro- 
perty. If a man desires to insure for more—say 7s. 6d. a 
week—he must secure the whole of the extra 2s. 6d. by his 
own payments. The State’s duty ends with securing a 
minimum provision which shall be the same for all—the 
same for Lord Tom Noddy as for the agricultural labourer. 

As the number of persons over sixty-five years of age in 
Englanu a d Wales is about 1,309,000, the burden on taxa- 
tion, in order to provide one-third of a pension of 5s. a week 
for every one of,all ranks would be £5,672,333 per annum, 
but from this would have to be deducted the considerable 
number who, in connection with the Civil Service, Army, 
Navy, and Police receive pensions at present, probably about 
100,000—-say, 109,000; this would reduce the total cost to 
£5,200,000. But from this we must deduct the amount now 
spent on the 250,000 paupers over sixty-five; and as this 
averages £10 10s., we have to deduct a further sum of 
£2,625,000, leaving a total of £2,575,000 as the additional 
burden on the general taxation of the country—not an 
excessive sum, compared with the benefit which would result 
from preserving the whole of our aged poor from sinking 
down into the misery of the submerged tenth. 

Mr. Moore Ede is an advocate of compulsion, although 
he would not have it so worked as to destroy self-help 
association :— 

A study of the German system makes it evident that an 
Act of Parliament could, without serious difficulty, be framed 
so as to include within its operation all but a very small pro- 
portion of our weekly wage-earners. 

While a compulsory national system would be just, wise, 
and beneficial, it may be expedient to prepare the way by 
an experiment of a voluntary and permissive character. If, 
through the Post Office, or some distinct Government depart- 
ment, a subsidy were offered towards pensions of those 
whose average weekly wage did not exceed, say, 40s. a 
week, provided they insured for a certain amount, I believe 
that a large number of our wage-earners would not be slow to 
avail themselves of the benefit,-and that many of the largest 
industrial organisations in our country would co-operate 
with their employés to secure it. If, for example, the 
Government were to offer to every recipient of less than 40s. 
a week, who insured for a pension of 3s. 8d. per week, to add 
1s, 4d., and make the pension 5s., arrangements would soon 
be made by a multitude of employers to assist their work- 
men to gain this benefit, partly by themselves contributing, 
partly by deducting and paying over their weekly contribu- 
tions of the men to the national fund, and thus taking upon 
themselves the trouble and expense of collection. 

Once established, the benefits would be so manifest that 
the prejudice against a compulsory system would disappear, 
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and the nation would soon come to the conclusion that the | 


kindest thing we could do for the less thrifty would be to 
compel them to join, and that this was also the course most 
advantageous to the community at large. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE EARTH. 
BY M. CAMILLE FLAMMARION, 


In the Contemporary Review there is an interesting 
imaginative paper by the well-known French astronomer, 
M. Camille Flammarion, who describes what he expects. 
will be the end of life on the earth. 2,200,000 years after 
Jesus Christ men will be frozen out of the earth. Century 
after century the world will grow colder, and the exhaus- 
tion of the sun’s heat will accelerate the process. He says, 
Glaciers will spread from the poles over the earth, forcing 
back the temperate zone to the tropics, until at last warm 
valleys and the equatorial regions will alone be habitable. 
Humanity will no longer work materially. A unified race 
will produce at will all that it needs by a net-work of 
electricity which will cover the globe. The last centre of 
civilisation will bein the heart of equatorial Africa. London 
and New York, Rome and Paris, will be buried beneath 
the ice. Science, art, and industry are to be applied 
to raising all the joys of life to their maximum of in- 
tensity, so that by the influence of electricity, the nerves 
no longer finding a moment’s rest, men and women 
drop dead of total exhaustion about their twenty- 
fifth year. 

The women will strike against motherhood, and not ever 
the offer of the entire fortune of the Republic to the first 
woman who would give birth to a child could induce any 
one of them to consent to bear a baby. M. Camille 
Flammarion describes how the last surviving inhabitants. 
took to aérial machines and endeavoured to discover 
whether any survivors were living in the rest of the 
world. 

The article is rather fantastic, and written partly as 
a satire upon existing institutions. Women had 
struck against motherhood in Africa died out altogether 
in America, while in Asia the male completely disap- 
peared. For many years before, the women had treated 
men exactly as men treat women now, neglecting the 
education of boys, and monopolising all the professions. 
Leaving, however, on one side these fantastic speculations, 
M. Flammarion describes how the remnant of the 
population of the world was wiped ont by a 
kind of snow cyclone, which destroyed the vege- 
table growth and part of the habitable dwellings. 
At last two lovers alone remained. They flew in the aéria! 
boat to the Great Pyramid, which remained stand- 
ing last of all the monuments of humanity. The last 
man came to join the first king, and shelter himself 
beneath his shroud. The two lovers died sitting on the 
pyramid. Their dog, which had followed them, licked 
their face and hands, but they did not awaken. The 
entire globe was only-a tomb covered with snow. 


And the snow continued to fall in a fine powder on to the 
entire surface of the earth. 

And the earth continued to turn on its axis night and day, 
and to float through the immensity of space. 

And the sun continued to shine, but with a reddish and 
barren light. But long afterwards it became entirely extin- 
guished, and the dark terrestrial cemetery continued to 
revolve in the night around the enormous invisible black ball. 

And the stars continued to scintillate in the immensity of 
the heavens, : 

And the infinite universe continued to exist with its billions 
of suns and its billions of living or extinct planets. 

And in all the worlds peopled with the joys of life, love 
continued to bloom beneath the smiling glance of the Eternal. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEws. 


THE STATE AS ANTICHRIST. 
BY COUNT TOLSTOI. 


TuERE is a very characteristic article by Count Tolstoi 
in the Fortnightly Review, which he calls “The Relation 
of the Church and State.” It is a very vigorous state- 
ment of the Count’s favourite thesis that the use of force 
in every shape and form is directly opposed to the teaching 
of Christ. The alliance between Church and State is, 
therefore, in his eyes, the final and utter collapse of the 
Christianity of the Church to the anti-Christianity of the 
State. He says:— 


For to embrace Christianity without first renouncing the 
temporal power is either to deride the doctrines of Christ or to 
falsify them. The consecration of the power of the State by 
Christianity is blasphemy ; nay, it is more than blasphemy— 
itis the ruin of Christianity itself. 


Of the Church he has, however, the very poorest opinion. 
The Gospel, he maintains, forbids all outward worship, 
and condemns it, and further, in the clearest and most 

itive manner, repudiates proselytisation of every kind. 
Paul was the first to begin this, as he was extremely given 
to proselytising and preaching. Under his baneful 
influence the Church adopted it as one of its gtock 
methods that outward worship and regular teaching and 
preaching which Christ Himself had so unequivocally re- 
pudiated. Once started on the downward path, the 
Church went rapidly to the Evil One, and from the time 
of Constantine it became hardened and crystallised into 
a thing of fraud. The progress of pseudo-Christians 
devilwards was expedited by their unnatural union with 
the brigands and robbers who constitute the personnel 
of all Governments. True religion, says Count 
Tolstoi, may be present anywhere and everywhere, 
except where a State religion prevails. When- 
ever religion unites with the temporal power, it begins to 
act like that power, and it is a proven fact that every 
form of religion that ever allied itself to the secular 
power ceased by that same act of alliance to be religion, 
and betame a fraud. Hence Christianity as taught by 


Christ is sharply antagonistic to Christianity as 
defined by the Churches. Count Tolstoi concludes his 
paper as follows :— 


Is the dogma of the Immaculate Conceptiom of the Mother 
of God indispensable or not? What results did its promul- 
gation produce? Hatred, abuse, derision. And what were 
the compensating advantages? Absolutely none. And has 
the teaching embodied in Christ’s refusal to condemn the 
adulteress prodaced good or evil? What have been the 
results? Thousands upon thousands of men and women 
have been softened and humanised by the remembrance 
of it. 

Another consideration that should not be overlooked is 
this: Has unanimity ever been attained in the matter of 
dogmas? It is needless to reply that it has not. Is there 
any difference of opinion respecting the obligation of giving 
alms to the necessitous person who pleads for alms? Abso- 
lutely none. And yet it is the former of these teachings, 


: the dogmas, which are called in doubt by some, wholly re- 


jected by others, and coldly accepted by a third class of per- 
sons, which are of no earthly use or assistance to anyone, 
and which work the ruin of many—it is these dogmas, I say, 
which the hierarchy put forward and continue to put forward 
as the essence of the faith; while as for the moral precepts 
concerning which all men are agreed, which are absolutely 
necessary and eminently helpful to every one, which mate- 
tially contribute to the salvation of men, the hierarchy, 
though it has not presumed wholly to set them aside, has 
not had the courage to declare that they constitute the 
essence of Christ’s doctrine, for that doctrine would rise up 
in judgment against them. 
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HOW WE SEIZED THE LAND OF OPHIR. 
BY SIR JOHN WILLOUGHBY. 

Tue first place in the Fortnightly Review is occupied by 
a very interesting paper by Sir John Willoughby, Bart.,. 
who commanded the expedition which has occupied 
Mashonaland on behalf of the British South African Com- 
pany. Sir John sets forth the story of this singularly 
successful expedition in a paper which is very readable 
and full of pith and point. As might be expected, 
Sir John is full of praise for the country. He says :— 


From an agricultural point of view, it is the finest I have 
ever seen, and possesses thousands of square miles of the 
most perfect grazing for innumerable herds of cattle. The 
products it gives to the natives prove that the soil, witha 
more elaborate system of ploughing than is represented by 
their rude scratching with a primitive hoe, would produce 
almost anything; the scenery is lovely, and the climate 
healthy enough to cause endless grumbling among the 
medical officers at their misplaced energy in coming to a 
country where men never fall sick. Finally, all the experts 
attached to the expedition were unanimous in their opinion 

















SIR JOHN WILLOUGHBY. 


that Mashonaland represented one of the three great gold 
areas in the world, with prospects far exceeding previous 
anticipation. 

The following is his summary of the first earnest work 
of the Chartered company :— 

Thus we have as the result of one year’s work, a magnifi- 
cent country occupied, forts built, and excellent communica- 
tion by a good waggon road 440 miles in extent established ; 
140 miles of railway, and 480 miles of telegraph laid down, 
and the right to a further 200,000 square miles of fine terri- 
tory conceded. This is no bad record for a twelvemonth’s 
work, and one that augurs well, I think, for the future pros- 
pects of all concerned in the welfare of the company, 
especially as a good and cheap coast route from Mashonaland 
has now been discovered. 

Finally, I would point out that the effects of the Govern- 
ment policy in granting the Charter have been twofold :— 

1. To secure “ Fairest Africa ” to England: for had it not 
been for the prompt action of Mr. Rhodes these lands would 
have been annexed by the Boers, the Portuguese, or the 
Germans. 

2.-To bring the blessings of hope, peace, and security to the 
natives, who, up to the time of the arrival of our pioneer 
force, were compelled, by fear of the Matabele on the one 
side and of Gouveia, the half-caste Portuguese slave-owner, 
on the other, to live like crows in the inaccessible fastnesses. 
of the mountain and kopies. 
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THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


M. SHEPARD gives his reasons in the Nouvelle Revue for 
March Ist for believing that amongst all the problems of 
the day none press more earnestly for consideration than 
‘the Chinese question. 


WILL THE LONG LANE HAVE NO TURNING ? 


He looks with profound distrust upon the state of 
rosperity and security into which the civilised world 
lulled itself. History repeats itself, he declares, with 
an unbroken rhythm. From the era of King Menes to 
the era of Queen Victoria, storm has succeeded to calm 
in constant rotation, and the profoundest calm 
has ever been the forerunner of the most terrible 
storm. “So it was in the time of Solomon, so 
‘in the time of Julius Cesar and Napoleon, so it will be 
ain, and soon. There is no sign more certain or more 
absolute of threatening revolution, of national destruction 
and of chaos, than the calm certitude of peace and 
repose which reigns over a great part of the world. Look 
‘back to old times, and we shall see that in this we have 
the surest indication which presented itself in thousands 
of cases before the explosion of the most terrible 
calamities.” The terrible will in this case, M. Shepard 
believes, take the form of a Chinese invasion of the 
civilised world. In order that we may conceive what it 
will be like, he asks us just to consider the character 
of the Chinese man and nation. 


THE SPHINX OF HISTORY. 


Though Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Americans have 
lived in China, though Chinese have lived in numbers in 
San Franciso for the last thirty years, it is a striking 
fact that absolutely nothing is known of the Chinese 
character except this—that it is in no way modified by the 
ordinary influences of civilisation. The Chinaman in 
Europe or America changes nothing in his costume, 
his manners, or his habits. Hven those who for practical 
reasons allow themselves to be numbered as converts in 
religion remain unalterably the same—the same in 
thought, in convictions, and in daily customs. There is 
not one among them who would not willingly return to 
the open practice of his own faith if opportunity pre- 
sented itself. The prevailing characteristics which 
M. Shepard believes that he may add to this conservative 
‘instinct are fanaticism, superstition, avarice, frugality, 
furious hatred of the Tartar. He might, if what he says 
of them elsewhere is true, have placed pride on the list. 
‘They consider themselves as the sacred people of the 
earth, and it is for this reason that when they emigrate 
there is not one who does not look forward to carrying 
back the fruit of his tvil to enjoy it in the Celestial 
empire of his earth. Out of their mystery they come, 
pom § into their mystery they return. 


WHY DO THEY EMIGRATE? 


In answering this question of why they emigrate, M. 
Shepard keeps to the old view of an oe popula- 
‘tion decimated from time to time by famine and impelled 
by the danger of Tartar invasion from the north. He 
‘ignores or does not allude to the opinion which is now 
gaining ground amongst the well-informed to the 
‘effect that the Western notion of the population of 
China is greatly exaggerated, that the emigration 
comes almost entirely from the neighbourhood, and 
that it is a commercial industry carried on at 
‘the expense of the many by the rapacity of the few. 
He treats it as a natural movement brought about 
‘by natural causes. He believes that China sees itself on 
‘the eve of a terrible struggle with Russia, and that sur- 





makes no allusion to their existence. 
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rounded as she is by Tartar hordes on the north an 
west, and exposed to the attacks of England on tk 
south and east, her immense populations may some da 
rise up and quit their own country once and for ever inj 
mass. 


THE CHINESE FUTURE OF AUSTRALIA AND AMERICA, 


When they do, they will by mere force of numbers in 
vade and overflow the lands nearest and most exposed ty 
their approach. “If the threatened war between Chin 
and Russia takes place, it will do more for the instruction 
of the Chinese than the whole past of that part of the 
world. Chaos will reign for a time, and then the Chinese 
people will escape from the whirlwind of interna 
struggle. Great fleets will be constructed to cary 
the fugitives away. China is a powerful armed nation, 
Her army and navy are becoming every day more impor. 
tant. When the time comes she will be ready to descend 
in force upon the territory most suitable to her. Aus- 
tralia is too far from England to be impregnable, all the 
more that by that time, according to M. Shepard 
England will infallibly have lost India. Australia will 
therefore be the first country which the Chinese hordes 
will invade. The north of Australia, inhabited i: great 
part by native blacks (!) and by very few whites, 
will be easily accessible. The Gulf of Carpentaria 
will offer a free entrance to the invasion of Chinese 
ships, and they will come in such numbers that 
it will be very difficult for the whites to pre 
vent their rapid approach.” What a_ separated 
Queensland is going to think of these proceedings, or 
how a Federation Defence Force of Australia is going 
to tolerate them, M. Shepard does not say. He 
appears momentarily to have forgotten these factors in 
the problem. His Chinese shiploads are to spread them- 
selves by thousands over the land, living easily on the 
game and natural herbage of the country, and thus esta- 
blish themselves firmly in North Australia. Thence they 
will spread to other countries, taking first the Pacific 
Islands and, finally, South and West America. Already 
in California there is a nucleus of Chinese occupation. 
The 25,000 Chinese who are in San Francisco would 
suffice to place that city in the hands of their 
invading compatriots. The same thing will happen in all 
the principal towns of the Pacific coast. America, 
occupied by*her negro question and other internal 
troubles, will be unable to cope with the numbers daily 
pouring in through these ports of entry, and China will 
settle, like a pest of rabbits or a swarm of locusts, 
triumphantly destructive, upon modern progress, 


THE FLEETS OF THE WESTERN POWERS. 


What part M. Shepard proposes to assign to the navies 
of the world while Chinese junks are thus traversing the 
oceans is left to the imagination of his readers. He 
Presumably he had 
forgotten it, or perhaps the wily Chinese will begin by 
scuttling all our ironclads, 





Fog Signals.—There is an interesting paper in the 
Leisure Hour, “In the Signal Cabin,” which describes the 
method of working signals on our railways. The writer 
mentions that last year Kynoch, of Birmingham, made 
nearly 2,000,000 fog signals. There are 170,000 miles of 
telegraph wire on the railroads of Great Britain. The 
telegraph wire lasts thirty-five years in the pure air of 
Anglesea, but in the foul air of Widnes and St. Helens % 
only lasts three. 
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HOW TO FACE THE COLD. 
BY DR. B. W. RICHARDSON. 


Tue excessive cold through which we have just emerged 
gives considerable appropriateness to Dr. Richardson's 
per on ‘‘Cold and Mortality,” which appears in the 
fast number of the Asclepiad. He says that if the tem- 
perature fall sufficiently to double the mortality of men 
at the age of 30 it would multiply thé mortality of 
men at 84 sixty-four times. That is to say, if of a thousand 
men at theage of 30 two men die instead of one, sixty-four 
men instead of one would die out of the thousand of 84 
ears of age. The way in which cold kills a man is in 
the first place by robbing the body of its reserve force ; 
secondly, it oxydises the blood. The perfect combination 
of oxygen and carbon in the blood is essential to active 
life, and in the constant clash of the molecule of carbon 
and the molecule of oxygen in the blood lies the main- 
spring of all animal motion. When the temperature 
falls this combination becomes less effective. Thirdly, 
cold causes the soft parts of the body, including the 
blood-vessels of the lungs, to shrink so that the opera- 
tions of the body are mechanically as well as chemically 
suppressed. One of the worst things when you have 
been chilled is to warm yourself suddenly. Bronchitis 
and pneumonia frequently result from warming yourself 
when you have been chilled out of doors. Dr. Richardson 
ives the following directions for keeping yourself alive 
in cold weather :— 

1. Clothing is the first thing to attend to. To have the 
bedy, during variable weather, such as now obtains. well en- 
veloped from head to foot in non-conducting substance is 
essential : who neglects this precaution is guilty of a grievous 
error, and who helps the poor to clothe effectively does more 
for them than can readily be conceived without careful atten- 
tion to the subject we have discussed. 

2. In sitting-rooms and in bedrooms it is equally essential 
to maintain an equable temperature ; a fire in a bedroom is 
of first value at this season. The fire sustains the external 
warmth, encourages ventilation, and gives health not less 
than comfort. 

3. In going from a warm into a cold atmosphere, in breast- 
ing the wave of low temperature, no one can harm by starting 
forth thoroughly warm. But in returning from the cold into 
the warm, the act should always be accomplished gradually. 
This important rule may readily be carried in mind by con- 
necting it with the fact that the only safe mode of curing a 
frozen part is to rub it with ice, so as to restore the tempera- 
ture slowly. 

4, The wave of low temperature requires to be met by 
good, nutritious, warm food. Heat-forming foods, such as 
bread, sugar, butter, oatmeal porridge, and potatoes, are of 
special use now. It would be against science and instinct 
alike to omit such foods when the body requires heat. 

5. It is an entire mistake to suppose that the wave of cold 
is neutralised in any sense by the use of alcoholics. When 
a glass of hot brandy-and-water warms the cold man, the 
credit belongs to the hot water, and any discredit that may 
follow to the brandy. So far from alcohol checking the cold 
in action, it goes with it, and therewith aids in arresting the 
motion of the heart in the living animal, because it reduces 
oxidation. 

6. Excessive exercise of the body, and overwork either of 
body or of mind, should be avoided, especially during those 
seasons when a sudden fall of temperature is of frequent 
For exhaustion, whether physical or mental, 
means loss of motion in the organism ; and loss of motion is 
the same as loss of heat. 

It is a pity that this article only appears when winter 
has passed and the glad sunshine of spring is waking 
the songsters of the grove and the flowers of the mead. 
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THE POPE’S VETO IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK, D.D. 


Dr. JoserH Cook, in Our Day for February, which 
reaches us very late, publishes a Boston Monday 
Lecture on the subject of ‘The Pope’s Veto in Ameri~ 
can Politics,” in which he sets forth with customary 
vigour his conviction that the Pope claims to exercise a 
direct veto over our individual commonwealths, over 
Congress, and over the President himself. The clerical 
party which holds the purse and obeys the bishops, he 
declares, must be differentiated from the vast mass of 
intelligent Roman Catholic laymen. He has no indis~ 
criminate charge to bring against the body of the Roman 
Catholic Church; he does, however, bring very weighty 
charges against the clerical party, whose assumption that 
all the laws of the Church are laws of God, is, he declares, 
a subtle poison, a Jesuitical sophistry, and a palpable 
infernality. Dr. Cook would even make it a statutory 
crime in America to proclaim that if the laws command 
anything prejudicial to the Church or hostile to religion 
it is a duty to resist them and a crime to obey them. 
This is very serious, for, as Dr. Cook points out, one~ 
eighth of the population of the whole country is Roman 
Catholic, one-third of New England is Roman Catholic, 
and two-sevenths of Massachusetts is Roman Catholic. 
The power of the parochial school helps the Pope, so does. 
the confessional, so do the various secret religious orders. 
He therefore calls aloud to patriotic and Protestant 
Americans to unite in devising laws by which the Pope. 
can be defeated, and America kept for the Americans. 
without the interference of an Italian priest. He says 
that he advocates an amendment of the Constitution. 
which 
provides that there shall be no sectarian appropriation 
of public funds by nation, orstate, or city, or county, or town, 
or ward, or precinct. It provides that no state shall erect a 
state church. It omits, however, to say that nothing in its. 
provisions shall be construed to exclude the Bible from the 
public schools. 

Adhere constantly to the principle that the state and the- 
church are separate in this country; but that the state and 
Christianity in its large, tolerant, undenominational form,, 
are not separate. Let Americans not allow themselves to be 
misled by tenderness toward minorities who are unreasonable. 

Let us ask for such a state constitutional amendment as. 
New Jersey is now seeking, forbidding the interference of 
any power, native or alien, in determining how parents shall 
manage the education of their children. 

Let us execute laws against those priests who interfere- 
with the private business of their disobedient parishioners 
for merely clerical reasons, or who seek by any method to 
produce spiritual terrorism in elections. ; 

Let us have a judicious law providing for the public inspec- 
tion of all private schools. [Prolonged applause, anda voice, 
“Don’t you mean public supervision of private schools?” ] 
No, sir; no, sir. I mean definitely that some step shall be 
taken to secure accurate knowledge of the condition of all 
the schools of the state, public and private, in order that we- 
may ascertain if the children in attendance, under sixteen 
years of age, are receiving instruction in accordance with the- 
requirements of the statutes of the state, so as to fit them for 
citizenship. 

My last remedy for alien interference in the field of Ameri- 
can education is nothing less than eternal vigilance against the 
Jesuits, for it is singulaly difficult to get news widely trans- 
mitted across the continent in the ordinary despatches of 
our journals, if the Jesuits do not like the news. Many of 
our great dailies have Jesuit editors, who sift religious news, 
I bring no charge against any special journal. 

In conclusion, Dr. Cook declares that the Americans. 
will never go to Canossa. 
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BI-METALLISM FOR THE MULTITUDE. 


BY M. DE LAVELEYE, 


M. EmIte DE LAvVELEYE, in a delightfully lucid if not 
fully orthodox article upon the new Silver Bill of the 
United States, gives the readers of the Revue des Deus 
Mondes & dose of bi-metallism palatable enough for the 
' 4dlest diner-out. Serious people may agree or disagree; 

the most frivolous cannot refuse to understand. Of course 

there is no need to say that M. de Laveleye is as thorough- 

’ going a bi-metallist as he is a free-trader. His very 
opening paragraphs, gently addressed to the ordinary 
public, dispose, without seeming to know it, of a favourite 
argument of the mono-metallist. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN PRICES INEVITABLE ANY HOW. 


The stock objection to a bi-metallic standard is that 
as the proportion between gold and silver must be 
arbitrarily fixed, and subject to modification from time to 
time, the man who. contracts a debt this year does rot 
know what he renders himself liable for next year. Be- 
tween the time of borrowing and the date of payment 
the standard value c# gold may be lowered or raised. He 
may find that he owes less or more than he thought, 
Either way he makes, a contract in the dark, and the 
most legitimate commerce becomes speculation. This 
sounds very logical ; so logical perhaps that M. de Laveleye 
passes it by without any allusion, and begins at the next 
stage in the discussion. We point out to the reader, 
who may not chance to have thought of it before, 
that the phenomenon usually called a depression in 
trade, and marked by a general lowering in prices, is 
nothing else than a fluctuation in the standard value of 

old. Countries which refuse the bi-metallic standard 

o not compare it theoretically with the price of silver. 
‘They are forced none the less to compare it practically 
with the price of wheat and house-rent. 

The speculative nature of commerce, which is con- 
ducted upon a basis of credit, is, therefore, inevitable 
.and inherent no less to the present state of things than to 
the state which theadvocates of bi-metallism desire to bri 
about. No power on earth will keep the value of gol 
stationary while the supply of it fluctuates ; or 4 instead 
of hearing that the proportionate value of gold to silver 
has altered, we hear that prices have gone up or down. 
Every cause which contributes to make gold plentiful sends 
them up; every cause which contributes to make gold 
scarce, sends them down. 


COINAGE QUESTION IN AMERICA, 


The argument of the bi-metallist is that the specu- 
lative character of credit transactions will, therefore, on 
‘the whole, be reduced by the adoption of a double 
standard. To enforce it, M. de Laveleye tells— 
always with the ease and point of an anecdote— 
the history of the monetary question in the United 
‘States. To say that one pound of gold shall be 
worth sixteen pounds of silver may be as arbitrary 
as to say that one egg shall be worth sixteen walnuts. 
‘The causes which bear upon the production of gold and 
silver vary no less than those which tell on the production 
-of eggs and walnuts. Nevertheless, if eggs and walnuts 
were tokens of exchange in the place of gold and silver, 
the argument would still hold good that there would be 
‘less chance of scarcity or of plenty in both than there is in 
one, and consequently less fluctuation in prices which de- 
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pend upon them. After 1816, when England adopted 3 
gold standard and drew gold to herself at a moment when 
the gold mines of America were giving a reduced yield, 
the result was a scarcity of gold, which caused a fall in 
prices, and consequent monetary crisis in all the markets 
of the world. After 1870, when Germany did the same, 
and the free coinage of silver ceased throughout the Mints 
of the Latin Union, the result was identical. In 
America, a gold standard was adopted in 1873, almost 
without the knowledge of the Senate, which voted the 
Bill for the demonetisation of silver amid thousands of 
others without having it read. The effect was disastrous, 
The United States, with a population of sixty-five millions, 
has less money in circulation than France, with a popula- 
tion of thirty-nine millions ; and a long-continued fall in 
oma has resulted in the agricultural crisis of which we 

ear so much. How serious the situation is, especially for 
landowners who borrowed money in 1878, can be judged 
by this one item. The man who contracted a debt in 
1873, and counted upon pa; ing each dollar with half a 
bushel of wheat, or with 5 ib of cotton, is obliged now to 
give 13 bushel of wheat or 12 tb. cf cotton. This means 
‘uin to men whose margin was small. Hence the many 
fforts which have been made of late years in the United 
tates to rehabilitate silver. 


GOLD AND SILVER HEMISPHERES OF TRADE, 


Hitherto, in M. de Laveleye’s opinion, they have failed, 
partly from want of a frank return to the free coinage 
of silver, partly frem want of the co-operation of Europe. 
But even supposing the depreciation in the relative value 
of silver to gold to continue, America may very con- 
ceivably become a country in which silver is the basis of 
legal payments. Then, in all trading relations, M. de 
Laveleye estimates that countries maintaining a gold 
standard will suffer much more than this. In commerce 
with Asia, China, Japan, Indo-China, etc., the United 
States will have a great advantage, for they will have 
the same monetary basis. “When English merchants 
sell their products in India they are obliged to add to 
the price in proportion to the depreciation of silver, 
because they are paid in that metal, while they are them- 
selves obliged to pay the cost of production in gold.” 
Americans, on the other hand, paying the cost of 

roduction in silver, will be rid of that encum- 

rance in all Eastern trade. The tendency will 
consequently be to divide the world into com- 
contel hemispheres, of which one will have a 
gold currency and the other a silver currency; and as 
America will be the trading centre of the silver hemi- 
sphere she will not lose by the development. 


BI-METALLISM FOR FREE TRADE. 


Finally, M. de Laveleye points out that the struggle 
for gold which follows a gold currency can only be suc- 
coma by one of two methods. The country which wants 
gold must raise its bank-rate, or get the nce of trade 
on its side by raising its customs duties. A rise in the 
bank-rate falls on the national trade, a rise in customs 
duties falls on foreign trade. Naturally, therefore, the 
tendency is, put on higher and higher duties. The results 
if a ond currency is persisted in, will be economic, even 
without quarter. The McKinley Bill shows what America 
is ready for, but the McKinley Bill has not given unmixed 
satisfaction. America is preparing to hold out once 
more the olive branch of bi-metallism. If England 


rejects it, England will suffer most in the commercial era 
of the future; and she will deserve to suffer, for her gold 
currency has done all the mischief. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


LOVE AS A LAW OF PROGRESS. 


Ir is not as a sentiment but as an imperious natural 
instinct that M. Charles Richet treats this well-worn and 
eternally interesting theme, in a “Study of General 
Psychology ” which he contributes to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for March ist. Nor is the epithet “general” 
out of place. His scope includes the writing of love in 
nature, animals, and man. 


THE AIM OF LIFE IS TO LIVE, * 


What strikes the students of living creatures is the fact 
that they are made to live. The whole organisation is an 
elaborate protection against death. Every individual 
is savided to this end with instincts of repulsion and 
attraction. Pain, disgust, and fear are the three tutelary 
sentiments of repulsion. Pain is the sentinel of life. It 
warns of injury. Without it and its fellows life would 
be literally impossible. Nor could life continue without 
theinstinct of attraction. The principal of these are the 
desire to breathe and feed. The desire to breathe is so 
imperious that it must on pain of death be constantly 
satisfied. There isno other sentiment so powerful. The 
desire to feed, though intermittent in its action, is scarcely 
less strong. The two desires essential to every livi 
organism have become mechanical in their action a 
irresistible. Evidently if they were not, humanity would 
long since have disappeared. The instincts of repulsion 
and attraction may be the cause or the result of existence. 
Their object is evidently the conservation of life. If 
nature has an aim we may then surely say that this is her 
aim, to ensure the life of her children. Their suffering 
matters little. It is for the continuance of life that she 
cares. And on this hypothesis it is easy, in view of the 
differing conditions of the earth, to understand the in- 
finite diversity of living species. In order that the sum 
of life should be as great as possible it is necessary to 
have animals adapted to every element. 


“$0 CAREFUL OF THE TYPE, SO CARELESS OF THE 
SINGLE LIFE.” 


The next conclusion which science justifies is that the 
conservation of the species is infinitely more important 
than the conservation of the individual. It is evident 
that the first could not be achieved without some regard for 
the second ; but in many instances the act of reproduc- 
tion is the act of death. The law prevails, of course, 
largely in the vegetable world. It is the same with many 
insects. In more developed animals, including man, 
though the fulfilment of the law is not so rapid, the law 
is the same. When the parents have produced and 
reared their young, old age and death remove them, and 
the young in their turn begin to play their part and 
die. “Place for the young!” This is the law 
of nature. It is like a race of which we can 
but half see the goal, for coincidently with the ten- 
dency to the life of the species there is the no less 
powerful tendency to the death. Can we see beyond? 
Can we tell why life should be so intense upon 
our planet? Alas, no! Noone can tell. We look on 
at phenomena which seem to reveal an immense effort 
towards a maximum of life for the individual and for the 
Species, but we know nothing more. Still there are many 
of us who will find with M. Richet that. “it is something 
to have discerned amonyst the operations of nature the 
tendency at once so blind and so perspicuous towards 
the development of life. If we cannot know why nature 
desires life, at least we know that she desires it, and that 
she has found the means to make sure of it.” 
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REPRODUCTION AS ESSENTIAL AS NUTRITION. 


The lines of M. Richet’s argument are by this time 
apparent. What food is to the individual, reproduction 
is to the type. The instinct is therefore present, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in every organism. As with 
breathing and feeding, the higher the organism, the 
more conscious the exercise of it. The cabbage feeds 
upon the material which it finds in the soil of the field 
or garden. So far as we know anything about this 
process, it is too mechanical to be conscious, yet there is 
a preference for one sort of soil over another. The man 
feeds upon the cabbage, but it is with distinct know- 
ledge of the act, and his preference for one kind of 
cabbage over another is infinitely varied by the 
action of consciousness carried to a degree which 
we are pleased to call intelligence. By the exer- 
cise of intelligence he cooks his cabbage. The 
German turns it to sauerkraut, the Irishman to kaul- 
kannon. All this is the luxury of consciousness. The 
essential law is for him the same as for the cabbage. 
The simile holds good with the phenomenon of reproduc- 
tion. Whether it be accompanied by complete conscious- 
ness as in the case of man, or by rudimentary con- 
sciousness as in the case of some animals, or by total 
unconsciousness as in the inferior animals and plants, 
matters very little. Reproduction is the law for all, 
only “in proportion as the intelligence develops the 
function coincides with the consciousness of the function, 
and a profound sentiment takes birth. 1tis love. Love 
is therefore, so to speak, like intelligence itself, a luxury 
among natural phenomena. The species can be per- 
petuated without intelligence and without love.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF LOVE. 


M. Richet devotes a couple of sections of his article to 
the proof and illustration of this point, tracing the process 
of reproduction up from grade to grade of plants, 
animalculze, and reptile to the higher animals, First, 
the simple process of subdivision, then the union of male 
and female cells in this same organism, then the 
mutual search of the male and female cells in separate 
but scarcely conscious organisms. Finally, little by little, 
in the reptiles, in birds, and above all in mamiferous 
animals, intelligence appears, and with intelligence love. 
By the wars of the species nature has secured the death 
of the individual; by the loves of the individuals she has 
secured the life of the species. There is no exception to 
her laws: the amceba and the poet are alike parts of one 
great scheme. 

Where does unconsciousness end and consciousness 
begin — where do instinct and intelligence meet ? 
M. Richet does not answer the question that he asks. 
He only suggests that, generally speaking, the animal 
who courts his mate in exactly the same manner that 
his fathers have done for generations, even though that 
manner involve elaborate and complicated acts, may be 
said to be acting from instinct. From this point of view 
of the species he does usually well. The man who courts 
his individualised mate in a manner individual to himself, 
is acting probably from intelligence. In its result upon 
the species his action is often less right than that of the 
animal. Social considerations, personal ambitions, a 
thousand artificial elements with which nature has little. 
to do, are introduced into the problem. Physical and 
intellectual qualities are too often neglected. And yet, 
M. Richet asks, who knows whether the future of man 
does not depend mainly on the amelioration of the race? 
Indirectly, therefore, he leaves it to be understood, on the: 
training and development of our capacity for love. 
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A GHASTLY STORY. SHOULD WE PRAY FOR THE DEAD? 
CATTLE SHIPS ON THE ATLANTIC. YES, BY AN ANGLICAN DIVINE. 
_ Mr. Nete Lorine, in the Nineteenth Century for In the Newbery House Magazine there is a very remark- 
April, describes how he personally conducted 200 able article, to which the attention of all good Protestants 
head of beef steers from the Rocky Mountains to should be turned without delay—the article by the Rev 


Eogland. I pass over his account of their railway Dr. Belcher, who begins by remarking that few changes y 


journey in order to confine my attention to his account of opinion are more remarkable in the England of to-day yee Set 
; . . e ne 
of the sufferings of the animals on board ship. Before than the attitude quietly taken up by large numbers in Aa Dyt 


the cattle were embarked they were kept thirty-six regard to prayers for the departed. Dr. Belcher stoutly nonymous 
hours on the cars without food or water. When the maintains that we ought to pray for the dead. It was ho is a 1 


ae ee he House 
cattle were taken on board, they were bewildered by the custom of the early and undivided Christians :— ites of | 


the shouts, and being beaten about the eyes and nose What Scripture forbids it, or tells them that they must only Revolution 


: : , pray for those now in the flesh? Why should not an English alynastic H 
with heavy sticks. The ship was overcrowded, (hurchman pray as 8. Augustin, and S. Chrysostom, and fgnd his a 


having 700 cattle on board, besides other cargo, 8S. Cyprian prayed? Was S. Augustin wrong when he prayed [preference 


This overcrowding was the chief source of all trouble. tow bia Gapnased mother, Monica | ooo 


‘The animals were so tightly packed that, as soon as one Nay, than this, John Wesley pray ed for the dead, Mtatesman 
laid down, his neighbour stepped over him with one leg 8 he knew it formed part of every ancient literature, that fhow is the 
or two. They, fortunately, had no bad weather, but at it was the universal practice of the early Christians, and pS crisis 1 


times they had a few hours exposure toa N.E. swell. was never forbidden by the Church of England. Prayer Hele give 


ake view, & Ver’ 
The cattle, ‘slipping backwards and forwards, broke fo, the dead, he maintains, does not imply or necessitate foundation 
loose, and trampled wildly on each other, frequently 


Nee : i Tae na ins that 
talline Gerd, sil Wills: Wickigled ‘apn. belief in purgatory. He thinks it is a Christian privilege a wit: 
and duty to make intercession for all men, for faithful Bhat the t 
















































































Various forms of torture are made use of to get the fallen : : 
animals on their feet again. The twisting of the tail is the  80uls that they may have their perfect consummation and fhe the esta 


most: effective, but much may be done by pouring water into _ bliss in God’s eternal glory. Dr. Belcher thinks that if 


their ears, and by kicking their noses, if it is done per- : a 
sistently ; but, unless a steer’s back is broken, he will get up the doctrine of the judgment day be correct, there must Dr. Dale 


if his tail is twisted, so long as there is an unbroken joint in be an intermediate state into which souls pass at aber 
the tail to twist. But it is a horrible fact that on this vessel ‘ poetess, 

were several steers whose tails, from frequent twisting, death. He objects to what he calls the Roman accre- sight famot 
became incapable of sensation, limp, and jointless. In the tions to the scriptural doctrine held by the early PRdgbaston 


interests of the underwriter, broken-back steers have to die Christians, and especially objects to purgatory. In the fthe Birmir 
‘by inches, some of them lying for many days without — or ancient catacombs there is abundance of evidence that [lume of | 
water, breathing and suffering, bat beyond hope of re- the early Christians believed the departed faithful went published 1 
covery. : , ap Mason Col 
into an intermediate state where they lived in rest and debating s 
light. All the ancient liturgies contained prayers for the [he then c: 
dead. Up to comparatively recent times it would have fthan poet 
reew Bf rabomyn sf es soon om ay agg —_ been considered as strange to have aliturgy without a prayer antst, 
contained piles of steers thrown together in such confusion é a nd died in 
that the foreman hauled them out on to the upper deck with for the dead as to have one without the consecration of 
the steam winch, alive and dead as they came to hand. the elements. St. Paul prayed for Onesiphorus after he 
Those that were alive were hoisted by a rope passed around was believed, by the best modern Biblical scholars, to — Mr. Goss 
their horns; in two or three cases the horns gave way while have been dead. Dr. Belcher then begins to study all ffuence of 


the steer was in mid air, and he fell back down the hatch- " =e cae ape a emocracy 
way only to be hoisted again a mangled corpse and dropped the teachings of the Anglican divines, beginning with if the cle 


over the side. Those that were successfully hoisted alive Archbishop Ussher. xience, por 


joiase tied up the ory and increased the incredible A study of what these Anglican divines wrote will also [influence ; 
ny lg ne ang show the nature and extent of the prayers which they [Gosse finds 
It is found impracticable to fatten up rengs cattle On defended, and will form the best answer to the question— affecting 
their arrival in England, and after a few days’ rest to allow or whom and for what would you pray? Would youextend [possess in 
them to recover from their fevered condition, all these cattle probation into the future state ‘after death? Would you try [lemocratic 


were sold for immediate slaughter. They were fatwhenthey the wicked ; ; he “ 
ieft the range; at the end of their month’s journey, they of the faithful? ot Set eee Seprene by Doe prayers quantity ra’ 


were not only reduced to mere frames, gaunt and narrow starves its | 
‘beyond belief of people who have seen cattle only in the fields Dr. Belcher but opens the subject in this first paper, [Bet fat. M 
and farmyards of England, but with their sterns rubbed raw which is to be continued in subsequent numbers. ce has prc 
and swollen out of all natural shape, their legs also swollen, Iniuence oO 
sand in many cases raw round the fetlocks, and with their he democr 
hides scored with horn marks. When one considers the 

‘amount of bruising which these external marks represent, and The mos’ i i ew i 

the way in which the steers had been thrown about in the Acland’s ¥ — rw a = . or —— ve Mr. Mr, P. G. 
pens, by the motion of the vess 1, it is difficult to suppose that er a ae air Come we = ata gene 
any of the little beef that is on them can be healthy human country villages, although Ellen Terry’s “Stray Memories” t ought: to 
food. I can only suppose it is made into sausages. may possibly attract more readers, Half a doze 


There was no ventilation down below, and forty 
animals died from suffocation in an awful stench :— 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Tue first article in the Contemporary Review is one of 
he portentous length of forty pages, entitled “The 
savoy Dynasty, the Pope, and the Republic.” It is 
nonymous, being signed by a “Continental Statesman,” 
tho is a Frenchman who bitterly resents the alliance of 
he House of Savoy with the German Powers. The 
House of Savoy, he maintains, opened the door to the 
Revolution on the day in which she flung Italy into a 
lynastic Holy Alliance. He maintains that the Pope 
nd his advisers favour a federal republic in Italy in 
preference to the Italian monarchy. It is only by a 
ederated republic that the Roman question can be solved 
0 the satisfaction of the Papacy, therefore “Continental 
statesman ” urges King Humbert to retrace his steps, for 
now is the accepted time, to-morrow it may be too late, 
sa crisis in Italian affairs seems to be impending. The 

ticle gives a very long, and, from the French point of 
iew, a very lucid, account of the events which led to the 
oundation of the Italian kingdom. The writer main- 
ins that the Government could be very easily over- 
hrown without war by the discontent of the people, and 
hat the best security Italy could offer to France would 
be the establishment of a Latin Republic. 


A BIRMINGHAM POETESS. 


Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, gives some account of the 
poetic genius of Miss Constance Naden, a Birmingham 
poetess, whose name Mr. Gladstone included in his list of 
ight famous British poetesses. Miss Naden was born at 
Ri gbaston in 1858; her father has been the president of 
he Birmingham Architectural Association. Her first 
volume of poems was “Songs and Sonnets of Springtime,” 
published in 1881. In 1881 she became a student of 
Mason College, where she distinguished herself at the 
debating society. In 1887 she published three poems. 
She then came to the conclusion that philosophy rather 
han poetry was her true vocation. She became a 
materialist, went abroad, travelled to India, came home, 
nd died in December, 1889. 


DEMOCRACY IN LITERATURE. 


Mr. Gosse discusses the interesting question of the in- 
fluence of democracy in literature. He thinks that 
democracy has hardly any effect upon the highest examples 
ofthe noblest class of literature. Alike in the best work of 
tience, poetry, and art, democracy, he thinks, has had no 
nfluence ; even in the middle walks of literature Mr. 
Gosse finds it difficult to discover that democracy, as-such, 

affecting the quality of such good literature as we 
possess in any general or very obvious way. The 
lemocratic spirit is influencing disadvantageously the 
quantity rather than the quality of good literature; it 

ves its best men and helps the coarsest Jeshurons to 
pet fat. Mr. W. D. Howellsis the only great novelist our 
ce has produced who seems not only to write under the 
influence of democracy, but to be absolutely inspired by 
he democratic spirit. 
WANTED, A BASIS OF POSITIVE MORALITY. 

Mr. P. G. Hamerton explains and illustrates his belief 

hat a generally-accepted morality is desirable, and that 


ught to have the sanction of a vigilant public opinion. 
Half a dozen cases like Geerge Eliot’s, he thinks, would 


~ 


seriously disturb the national ideas about marriage. The 
ideal condition of a nation, he thinks, so far as morality 
is concerned, is to have a set of good customs, and stick 
to them with good practical regularity, never even begin- 
ning to reason about them. Mr. Hamerton thinks 
there is no basis of positive morality, for all morality is 
relative, and changes with different social stages. This 
encourages the hope that a better social state may evolve 
a higher morality than that which is now practised :— 


In the future the only probable change will be to make 
public opinion more efficient still. It is we ourselves who 
have to form it, or at least prepare the form of it, for the 
next generation. We haveit in our power to lower the moral 
standard or to elevate it, but we need not hope to elevate 
it without a closer union amongst lovers of a high moral 
ideal, notwithstanding differences of religious creed. 


IS THE ENGLISH CHURCH DOOMED ? 


Professor Momerie, in an article entitled “Theology 
at King’s College,” describes the troubles into which his 
heterodoxy brought him with Principal Wace and others. 
Professor Momerie prophesies a speedy doom for the 
Church of England unless its clergy cease to lag behind 
in everything. He says :— 

The Church of England is within a measureable distance 
of dissolution. In fifty or a hundred years’ time, unless it 
undergoes a radical change, it wiil have practically ceased to 
exist. There may still be an institution comprising bishops, 
priests, and deacons, but it will appeal exclusively to the 
intellectual dregs of the community, and could only, there- 
fore, in the bitterest irony, be called a National Church. To 
superficial observers it appears prosperous and flourishing ; 
but nevertheless the end may be near. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Sir Frederick Pollock discusses the American Copyright 
Law in a somewhat optimistic spirit. He thinks that the 
price that we have to pay for the benefit of the American 
copyright will turn out to be much less heavy than is 
feared by the trade interests concerned. Mr. Arnold 
White roundly condemns the report of the Colonisation 
Committee :— 


The report of the Committee is diffuse, much of it is 
irrelevant, and unworthy the importance of the subject. No. 
serious intellectual effort has been made to penetrate below 
the surface. The result is a report that will not form a 
guide to the future action of Parliament and of Her Majesty's 
Government. 


Mr. Wiman describes the tariff at present existing 
between Canada and the United States as a barbed wire 
fence run across the continent. He maintains that 
England would profit as much as any one by the establish- 
ment of Free Trade between the Dominion and the 
Republic :— ; 

If by obliterating the barrier between the two English- 
speaking peoples of the continent, this 40 per cent. of the 
British Empire could be enormously developed, and could 
contribute relatively as much to the world’s wealth as the 
revolted colonies have done, and yet retain a glad and happy 
relation with the mother country, what greater event in the 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race could occur than thus, by 
commerce, to heal the great schism which a century ago was 
unhappily ereated ? 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Tue Fortnightly for April is a very good number. I 
-notice elsewhere the papers of Sir John Willoughby on 
“The Occupation of Mashonaland,” Count Tolstoi on “ The 
Relations of Church and State,” Lord Meath on “ Anglo- 
Saxon Unity,” and Mr. Bourchier’s account of his jour- 
ney “In Rhodope with Prince Ferdinand.” The rest of 
‘the number is very miscellaneous. 

MR, SYMONDS AND THEOCRITUS. 

Mr. J. Addington Symonds gives an English version of 
-the second idyl of Theocritus, reproducing as far as 

ssible the rhythm of the original. He says that 
“Simaetha, the heroine’s description of the manner in which 
she fell in love with Delphis, enables us to understand why 
-the Greeks so often spoken of overwhelming desire as a 
-disease. Here isan extract from the passage in question :— 
3. when I saw, how I raged, how the flame took hold of my 


bosom, 

Burned my love-lost heart! My beauty waned, and no 
longer 

Watched I the pomp as it passed ; nor how I returned to my 
hemestead 

Knew I, for some fell bane, some parching disease had 
undone me: 

Ten days, stretched on my bed, and ten nights dwelt I in 
anguish. 

Think on my love, and think whence it came, thou Lady 

Selené. 

Often - bloom of my flesh grew dry and yellow as dye- 
wood ; 


Yea, and the hairs of my head fell off, and of all that I once 


was 
Nought but skin was left and bones. 
This, however, must be taken with considerable discount. 
. MADAME DE MAINTENON. 

Mademoiselle de Bury gives us a study of Madame 
de Maintenon. It isan interesting paper, and an apprecia- 
tive study of a remarkable Frenchwoman. With her— 

“Prudence” having at the time of trust and enthusiasm 
reigned supreme, none of that spontaneous emanation of 
feeling which is the true “being” with the woman can be 
-expected to spring forth even from her letters. 

M. Geffroy's highly interesting publication has shown us, 
therefore, new and loftier aspects in Madame de Maintenon’s 
mind and soul; thanks to him, we see her now devoid of 
intrigue, and nobly given up to the cause of “ education.” 
Only once, the few lines Madame de Daylus writes on the 
days preceding the marriage, might lead one to see “ she was 
but human after all.” 

THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH ON AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 

The Duke of Marlborough’s paper on “ Virginia Mines 
and American Rails” will be read with interest, and may 
also be read with profit by all those who have invested in 
American railways. It gives a very vivid and by no means 
a very edifying picture of the systematised plunder which 
prevails in the American railway world. Nevertheless, 
with all the abuses of financial management, the average 
rate per ton per mile for the carriage of goods is under 
a farthing, while in this country it is about three- 
farthings, with no greater speed in transit. He says 
that, speaking roughly, the general average of rail- 
way rates and fares for goods and _ passengers 
is a third of what it is in Great Britain, notwithstanding 
the fact that wages are more than double in America. 
‘ He also says that whenever a line has anything like a 
decent local traffic to supplement its through haulage, 
any railway in America can and would earn 6 per cent. on 
‘its constructive capital. The abuse of powers has grown 
out of — legislation and the apathy of Congress with 
regard to these great monopolies. The result is that an 


-aristocracy of railway despots has grown up which wield 
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eater power than any medieval baron, and which i 
dail becoming infinitely more powerful and more dange 
rous than all the feudal aristocracies of Europe pu 
together. Asa means of pan it Se 4 these evils, so far 
the English investor is concerned, the Duke says :— 

What is wanted to make the influence of foreign capital in 
American railways properly secure is to collect together the 
scattered and disjointed interests of English investors, an( 
to consolidate these blocks of securities in the hands of ; 
powerful and well-administered corporation that makes ij 
its sole business to uphold the voting value of these stocks iy 
America. 

Our railway magnates will not be pleased to read the 
Duke’s declaration that, if the truth is told, our railways 
are toy systems and our rolling stock are toy freight. 
carriers compared with the trains that are run all ove 
America. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton, in a paper on “ Our Illusions,” moans 
away like an entertaining old crone on the illusions o 
age, winding up with a declaration, “From birth 
to death, life is all phantasmagoric, illusive, con 
ditional, and a dream, and when death comes—what ?’ 
For one thing, let us be thankful,—Silence, which 
for some people at least would be a welcome change. 
Prof. Dowden, in a paper entitled “ Amours de Voyage,’ 

ives some extracts from a little mass pocket - book of 

‘abre D’Eglantine, Danton’s secretary and companion in 
arms, a journal of his voyage from Troyes, addressed to 
the “ dear friend of his heart and the beloved mistress of 
his soul” when he was nineteen years of age. A writer 
signing himself “ R.,” writing on the Moncrieff system ¢ 
fortification, maintains that it gives the highest degree of 
security for men ard materials, but that its very excellence 
and simplicity have retarded its adoption. The centr 
ideas of the system, the invisibility and dispersement of 
guns, are the keynotes of fortification under modem 
conditions. 

MR, FREDERIC HARRISON’S RETORT. 


Last month Mr. Knowies, in the Nineteenth Century, 
criticised somewhat rudely, and with contemptuow 
sarcasm, Mr. Harrison’s proposal to restore the Elgin 
Marbles to Greece. Mr. Harrison replies in the Fortnightly, 
having been refused permission by the editor of the Nine} 
teenth Century to reply except on condition that he 
approved of all that a ight say. The paper appear 
under the title of ‘ Editorial Horseplay,” and begins with 
the comparison of Mr. James Knowles to a most hilarious 
Oddfellow, gaudily attired, who knocked a stranger’ 





hat over his eyes and then declared that it was only 4 
joke. Mr. Harrison says that he has faced too many 
rotten eggs and dead cats to care for any that Mr 
Knowles can fling; but the paper is written through 
out in the tone of suppressed indignation whic 
suggests that Mr. Harrison does care very much indeel 
He says his say very eloquently, but although he become 
almost speechless with horror at the suggestion that th 
Greeks might probably sell the Marbles for a round sum 
to some rival nation, one does not need to regati 
the modern Greek either as “a mongrel or a nigger 

in order to see that he might find himself in such strait 
as to need to realise all valuable assets. No doubt, thi 
Parthenon Marbles, if he ever gets them back again, woulf 
be the apple of his eye, but necessity has nolaw. Gree¢ 
is still, to use a vulgar phrase, “on the make,” and th 

general feeling even of those who would be inclined t 
agree with Mr. Harrison in the abstract will be probabl 
in favour of allowing another half century to pass befo 

removing the Marbles from the soot-laden atmosphere 0 
Bloomsbury. 
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THE REvIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Mr. F. Bayrorp Harrison has a gossipy article in the 
National Review for April, on the “ Censuses of the Cen- 
tury,” full of curious facts connected with the enumeration 
of our people. In 1851, the weight of the schedules and 
forms despatched from the central office was 52 tons. 
Twenty years since, one-third of the population of Scot- 
Jand lived in houses of one room. In 1881, there were 
more women returned between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five than there were girls between ten and fifteen 
of 1871. The temptation to understate your age only 
seems to begin after twenty-five. 

There is a good natural history paper, by Evelyn Pyne, 
entitled “The Garden of Death,” which describes the 
plants and flowers which correspond with the criminals, 
murderers, and the like of the human race. Wherever 
she turns, signs of cruelty and foul murder meet her eye, 
for there is a vegetable submerged tenth capable of doing 
good and useful work, but waiting growing degradation 
for a strong hand to turn their debased powers into 
beneficent channels. In the next paper she will show, 
amongst the saints and martyrs of the vegetable world, 
= of these degraded organisms started on their upward 
path. 

Mr, Frederick Pincott maintains that in all social 
matters the English are far more fit to sit at the Hindoos’ 
feet and learn to serve tables than to become masters. 
Mr. Pincott maintains that English marriage customs are 
lowering to womankind, and are directly responsible for 
some of the worst features of English social life. Mr. 
Pincott, therefore, we presume, would have English girls 
married by their parents at the ages of six and seven, 
and compelled to stand the risks of motherhood as socn 
as they attain the period of adolescence. 

Mr. W. Goff, writing on the “Sun’s Radiation of Heat,” 
sets forth a new theory. He maintains that there is 
nothing to justify us in believing that the sun is radiating 
forth any more heat than that which the plants and the 
other bodies in space actually absorb. There is no proof, 
he thinks, that pure radiation causes the sun any loss of 
energy. It is only the medium which accepts radiated 
heat which deprives the sun of any of his warmth. 

Mr. Llewellyn Bullock pleads for the “Fine Art of 
Fragrance,” and demands the removal of that terrible 
plague of the poorer quarters in our teeming towns 
and cities, foul and contaminating smell. Mr. Bullock 
would civilise men through their noses. 

Mrs. Frances McLaughlin deals with the vexed 
question of “Domestic Servants,” and advocates the 
general introduction of lady helps. She does not 
think that there is any household service a lady 
need hesitate to undertake, except cleaning boots, washing 
clothes, bringing in the coals, and washing the outside 
door-steps. She would have servants treated like 
ee, and she would establish an employment 
bureau where ladies, able and willing to undertake service, 
would put down their names and addresses. Boarding 
houses would be attached to the bureau, for, under the new 
system, household helps would be engaged by the day, 
would arrive every morning at a fixed hour, and leave 
after their duties were accomplished. To the great army 
of poor ladies no doubt it would be a great boon, but the 
idea of a daily cook on the footing of a daily governess is 
‘one which will not be realised in a hurry. 

Rev. Lloyd Williams writes once more on the endless 
question of “Church and Dissent in Wales.” He sums 
up the wants of Wales :— 

1. Higher type of politician. 

2. A great reformer to unify the religion of the country. 
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3. A greater colonist to husband the resources which are 
now being wasted in religious dissipation. 
4. A Wesley or a Whitfield. 


That will do. Mr. Williams evidently wants a great 
deal more than he is likely to get. 

Mr. J. F. Rowbotham enters a plea in favour of Eng- 
lish music. He thinks that the critics on the London 
Press are mostly German Jews, who write bad English, 
and praise German music, ignoring all English concerts, 
The critic believes in one music—that is German, and, 
where possible, Jewish. English music, therefore, is 
boycotted in England, where English groan under the 
— of Germans who really honeycomb the musical 
world. 

Mr. C. H. Leppington, in a paper entitled “The 
Gibeonites of the Stage,” describes the salaries and duties 
of the supers, ballet dancers, and all those who fill the 
minor walks of the theatrical profession. Mr. Edward 
Salmon meditates upon “Lord Beaconsfield” after ten 
years. Jessie Weston writes a letter of “ Hints to the 
Single Women of the United Kingdom,” the point of which 
is that women should go into farming in the colonies, 
especially fruit farming, chicken raising, and honey 
farming. If girls wish to emigrate without capital, they 
could, in a few years, earn enough to buy a few acres of 
land, and make a small beginning in any of the industries 
mentioned above. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Tue Nineteenth Century for April, although containing 
a plentiful variety of articles, is hardly up to its usual 
level. The only article from which I make any ex- 
tracts is ‘‘ Five Thousand Miles with Range-Cattle.” 


‘¢THE SEAMY SIDE OF AUSTRALIA.” 


The Hon. J. W. Fortescue has the first place with an 
article under the above heading, which will make all good 
Australians swear. His‘pointisthat the Australian Colonies 
have kept themselvesafloat by perpetualrelaysof borrowed 
money ; that the Australians live on our loans, trade on 
our prestige, presume on our protection, and then make 
sport of our interests, and do their best to exclude both 
our produce and our surplus labour. With one excep- 
tion, none of their railways pay the guaraateed interest, 
and without irrigation it is impossible for them to pay ; 
but more money is required for irrigation works, and so 
debt will be heaped upon debt until, at last, all the Aus- 
tralians will arrive at the financial condition of New Zea- 
land. He cries aloud to the British investors to beware 
lest the Australian Colonies repudiate their debt, and he 
urges the British public to reverse its present policy for 
the Australians’ sake and its own :— 

If it cannot be reversed, let it be pushed a little farther, 
and let England, when next Australia raises an unreasonable 
clamour, meet the threat of “cutting the painter” with a 
quiet assent, and intimate that, as an essential preliminary, 


an expert financier, with a staff of skilled assistants, will , 


start at once to report on the financial condition of the 
colonies on behalf of the colonial bondholders. 


SOCIALISM AMONG SAVAGES. 


Prince Krapotkin has an article which he calls 
‘‘ Mutual Aid among Savages,” the object of which is to 
prove that, so far from mankind having begun its 
existence in a life of continual free fight, it was just the 
reverse. Societies, bands, or tribes (not families) were 
the protective form of the organisation of mankind in 
the earliest ages. He passes in review a great mass of 


A 
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information that has been collected on the subject of 
the early races of mankind, and adds to this an account 
of the social customs of such savages as now exist, with 
the result of arriving at the conclusion that unbridled 
individualism is the modern growth, and is not charac- 
teristic of primitive mankind. The net effect of 
reading Prince Krapotkin’s paper is an impression 
that the Dutchmen, MHottentots, black fellows 
of Australia, the Papuans of New Guinea, and especially 
the Eskimos, are immensely superior to many civilised 
races. He defends the savage against the usual accusa- 
tions brought as to cannibalism, infanticide, and the 
abandonment of parents. Wherever we go, he main- 
tains, we find the same sociable manners, the same 
spirit of solidarity, the same associations of men for 
mutual support. Within the tribe everything is shared 
incommon. The rule “ each for all” is supreme, and if 
the savage is alone in the woods he does not begin 
eating before he has aloud shouted thrice an invitation to 
any one who may hear his voice to share his meal. 
Warriors may have fought each other, but the mass of 
mankind have maintained their own social organisation 
based upon their own conception of equity. 


STATE-MADE ,FARMERS. 


Mr. William E. Bear, at one time editor of the Mark 
Lane Express, takes up his stand against Mr. Jesse 
Collings’s Small Holdings Bill, which he crosses up hill 
and down dale in thoroughgoing fashion. It is the first 
time, he points out, that State funds are to be used tn 
set up Tom, Dick, and Harry in a business which they 
do not understand, and which they are, probably, utterly 
unable to manage. Its main principle is utterly objec- 
tionable, and its principle is the quintessence of the 
worst kind of socialism. It discourages thrift, interferes 
with the natural selection of the fittest, is unjust, and is 
certain to involve the State in heavy loss. Mr. Bear 
thinks that it is highly desirable to insist upon laud up 
to ten acres being made attainable by farm labourers, 
who can hire or buy them out of their own resources, 
but it is monstrous to attempt to establish amateurs as 
farmers of twenty to fifty acres, a kind of holdings out of 
which even professional farmers fail to make a living. 
Mr. Bear thinks thdt the advantages of ownership are 

eatly exaggerated. What small farmers want is a good 

enant-Right Act. 


THE NORTH FRONT OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Miss Bradley describes the sculpture of the north 
front of the Abbey, which has been newly completed, 
as if it were a stone book full of unwritten history. 
When fully finished, the scheme will bring back to the 
instructed mind the history of the Universal Church in 
heaven and earth, and will be a poem vast in design and 
execution. Unfortunately, very féw minds are in- 
structed, and so Miss Bradley sets to work to instruct us, 
with the effect of leaving on the mind an impression 
that there is probably no one in England who 
would not be plucked if he were subjected 

an examination in Miss  Bradley’s Stone 


to 

Book. Her paper is very interesting, and it would 
be well if a brief, plainly-printed digest of its contents 
could be affixed to the Abbey, so that the passer-by might 
form some idea of the significance of the bewildering 
mass of statuary that adorns the north front of the 
Abbey. 





OF REVIEWS. 


THE FUTURE OF THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. 


Mr. A. P. Laurie asks whether it is to be civil war 
between employers and employed. He says that the 
public is mistaken in thinking that the Scotch railway 
strike resulted in the defeat of the men. In reality, the 
men won, as they compelled the company to recognise 
the Union, and to discuss the men’s grievances with the 
Union. The recognition of the Union is the charter of 
the liberties of the workmen. The point of Mr. Laurie’s 
article is that employers should recognise the righteous- 
ness of the workmen’s cause, and meet trade unions in 
a generally friendly and liberal spirit. 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. 


Mr. Frederick W. H. Myers, writing on ‘‘ Science 
and a Future Life,” puts the case for the psychical 
researchers as follows :— 


The time for a priori chains of argument, for the sub- 
jective pronouncements of leading minds, for amateurish 
talk and pious opinion, has passed away. The question of 
the survival of man is a branch of experimental psychology. 
Is there, or is there not, evidence in the actual observed 
phenomena of automatism, apparitions, and the like, for a 
transcendental energy in living men, of an influence emanat- 
ing from personalities which have oppressed the tomb? 
This is the definite question, which we can at least intelli- 
gibly discuss, and which either we or our descendants may 
some day hope to answer. 


LORD ACTON ON ‘‘TALLEYRAND’S MEMOIRS.” 


Of all the disappointing books which have been pub- 
lished of late years, ‘‘Talleyrand’s Memoirs” are about 
the most disappointing, but Lord Acton is not a man to 
write even upon Dryasdust himself without making an 
interesting article. It is asketch of Talleyrand by the 
hand of a master. I’ have only room for one sen- 
tence :— 


When he knew that Louis the Eighteenth, who was for- 
gotten in France, was repudiated by Europe, he resolved that 
he should be king. It was the one solution entirely his own. 
And he made him king, imposing his choice with invincible 
ease on an Assembly of Republicans and Buonapartists, and 
on the wavering and bewildered master of twenty legions. It 
is the stroke of genius in his career. The conquerors of 
Napoleon found themselves at Paris in the hands of a 
gracious cripple in powder, who, without emphasis or exertion, 
crumpled up their schemes and quietly informed them that 
the Bourbons alone were a principle; 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Edward Berdoe vindicates ‘‘The Mothers of the 
Slums” from the accusation brought against them of 
indifference to their children. Mr. H. Schutz Wilson 
tells ‘‘The Story of Bianca Capello.” Mr. G. Osborne 
Morgan prophesies smooth things as to the “ Progress of 
Welsh Disestablishment.” The Hon. R. Russell pleads 
for a ‘‘Department of Health,” which would keep all 
local officers of health up to their duties, and generally 
nationalise the measures taken against the spread of 
disease. Lord Meath briefly describes the ‘‘ Model 
Dairy” of Berlin, an institution which he thinks might 
well be naturalised in London. Herr C. Bolle began 
business in 1881 with three carts, now he keeps 600 
men, 140 horses, and 170 carts constantly going. The 
Duke of Argyll and Mr. Gladstone say some farewell 
words to Professor Huxley, the Duke of Argyll being 
controversial and Mr, Gladstone apologetical. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

Tue Westminster Review is distinctly above the average 
this month. The first place is given to an article by 
Geoffrey Mortimer on ‘‘ The Rear-Guard of the Christian 
Army.” The writer, while admitting that the progressive 
High Church and Liberal Nonconformists are making 
progress, asserts that a large majority of the Evangelical 
Church and the orthodox Dissenters are still under ‘the 
corrosive influence of Puritanical thought.” He makes 
extracts from a number of speeches and sermons of the 
rear-guard Evangelicals which are melancholy reading 
enough. The reviewer, noticing my ideal of the Church 
of the Future, says that from the neutral standpoint of a 
mere spectator it has much to recommend it on the score 
of broad-mindedness :— 

The advanced Evangelicaiism of the editor of the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS will only find acceptance amongst those “ on 
the down-grade”; and the theatre and public-house, to be 
run by the Church for the benefit of the Neo-Christians and 
their freethinking brethren, are indeed calculated to plunge 
Puritanism into wild alarm. Sectarianism will not so easily 
abandon its methods and its shibboleth. “ Christ-like souls, 
forlorn in the lack of the consolations of Christianity,” but 
with intellects of a sceptical bent, must subscribe to narrow 
creeds or stand alone. The projector of the “Ideal Church” 
is a man of undoubted spirit and energy ; but he has chosen 
a task beyond his strength. 

But the task is not mine. All that I have done was 
to indicate the line of evolution which modern Chris- 
tianity is likely to take. As Mr. Mortimer himself says :— 

As shown in the past, the heresies of to-day become the 
beliefs of the future; “ the down-grade” of one generation 
are the elect of the next. And so Evangelicalism will dwindle 
and fade—not in fulfilment of the apostolic augury of dark- 
ness in the latter times, but in obedience to the inviolable 
and unceasing law of human evolution. 


Mrs. Emily Glode Ellis concludes her savage attack 
on the ‘‘ Fetish of Charity,” which she declares fosters in 
the poor cant, indigence, false pretences, improvidence, 
and neglect of parental duties. Whatsociety has to do is 
to make the lot of the labourer more bearable and the lot 
of the ne’er-do-weel more unbearable than it is at present. 
Charity as practised at present is the systematic support 
of the meanest at the expense of the noblest of the race. 
Mr. William Schooling traces the development of the 
marriage institution. He maintains that if the State 
adopts the morals of the family by which the strongest 
helps the weakest, aiding them in accordance to their 
incapacity, it will have its outcome in universal 
socialism, community of wives included. 

Mr. George Chamier reviews Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s 
** Animal Life and Intelligence ” under the title of “A 
Zoologist Among the Idealists.” Mr. Richard Armstrong 
contributes an excellent descriptive paper on ‘‘ Ibsen’s 
Brand.” Mr. Stevenson in the independent section re- 
views ‘‘ Darkest England,” extracts from which will be 
found elsewhere. 

Mrs. Ellen Dietrick, a Southern lady reared in the 
South, replies to Mrs. Bodington’s article on ‘‘The Im- 

rtance of Race” in an article entitled ‘‘ Woman and 

egro Suffrage.” Mrs. Dietrick is a thoroughgoing 
woman’s righter, and almost the only fault she finds with 
the emancipated negro of the South is, that he is no 
more advanced upon the woman question than Mrs. 


-Bodington herself. 


A Hospice for the Dying.—In the Lamp for April 
Miss Katharine Tynan gives an excellent account of the 
Hospice for the Dying, Dublin, to which Madame Belloc 
called attention in the last number of Help.. , 
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THE FORUM. 

Tue Forum for March is better than the Forum for 
February, but it is still hardly up to its usual high level. 
I notice elsewhere Professor Max Miiller’s plea for 
“Freedom of Religious Discussion,” and Mr. John 
Bascom’s article on “ The Growth of Denominational 
Education in the United States.” 

THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 

Senator John Sherman has the first place with an 
article upon “The Nicaraguan Canal,” in which he expounds 
the present position of that great undertaking. The most 
difficult part of the work—the construction of the harbour 
on the Atlantic side—has been partially accomplished. 
Of the distance of 169 miles from ocean to ocean, only 
twenty-six needs to be canalised, the rest being lake and 
river. The highest point in the line of route is 110 ft. 
above the sea level. When it is completed it will shorten 
the distance from New York to San Francisco by 1,000 
miles. Senator Sherman thinks that the canal will make 
possible an enforcement of the Munro doctrine, immensely 
strengthening the union of the States. The question 
which the American Government has to consider is whether 
this canal should be cut by the Canal Company, raisin 
the money in the European market, or whether it should 
be constructed under the guarantee and control of the 
United States. There is a bill before Congress now, the 
provisions of which aim at securing the control of the 
canal by Americans. 

These primary objects have been, it is thought, secured in 
the bill now pending, by an unconditional guarantee of pay- 
ment of the principal and interest of the bonds of the com- 
pany; by the application of the proceeds of these bonds, 
under the direction of United States engineers, to the work 
actually done; and by the transfer of 70,000,000 dols. out of 
100,000,000 dols. in stock to the United States, with the 
power to vote at any meeting of the company, and with a 
proper representation on the board of directors. 

SILVER AS A CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 

Mr. George S. Boutwell discourses upon the eternal 
silver question. He points out, from the point of view of 
economy and convenience, the currency of the country 
should always be of paper; the use of coin is both incon- 
venient and expensive. Gold and silver certificates, which 
are capable of being immediately converted into gold and 
silver, is a system of currency which commands the con- 
fidence of the public. Mr. Boutwell thinks that as there 
is more silver in the world than gold, the movement of 
eventstendstowardsmoreand more thesubstitution of silver 
for gold as the basis of currency. The question, therefore, 
is to what extent and by what measure shall the use of 
silver be attained? He favours the establishment of an 
international agreement with England and Germany to 
authorise the use of silver at a fixed rate relative to gold 
for all purposes of domestic and foreign trade. He thinks 
that— 

The refusal of the States of Europe to co-operate with the 
United States in the use of both metals upon an agreed ratio 
of value, may produce disasters in all the countries, but it is 
not improbable that the consequences will be more serious in 
England and in Germany than in the United States. 

AN ANGLO-AMERICAN UNION. 

Bishop Cleveland Coxe, writing under the somewhat 
absurd title of “Do we Hate England?” contributes an 
article on the relations between England and America, 
with the conclusion of which we are heartily in accord. 
Bishop Coxe makes rather a sad mess of things when he 
takes Mr. Lecky as his guide in English politics, and when 
he declares that half of the people in England hate 
England, for they have hoisted the green flag above their 
heads as the banner of party, but he thinks it is a passing 





, 
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aberration to which no attention need be paid. Bishop 
Coxe thinks that the Irish vote is losing its value in 
America, that the Irish of the third generation have 
escaped from the rule of their priests, and that the ultra- 
montane hierarchy in America are taking such airs upon 
themselves that the intelligent laity will revolt. Bishop 
Coxe says he writes as an American of the old colonial 
stock, the vanguard of civilisation in the New World ; he 
was reared under influences which fostered his love for 
the mighty race of which Alfred was in some sense the 
founder, the glories of which were forcibly brought to his 
mind recently in Westminster Abbey when the Pan- 
Anglican Synod moved slowly up its nave. 

What impressed me most'in that array, however, was the 
sight of representatives from New Zealand and Australia ; 
the giant progeny of England, so near the Antarctic pole ; 
nations born in a day and enthroned at the confluence of 
oceans; havens for ships that will transfer to them the 
future mastery of the seas, and therewith insure the 
supremacy, in the world at large, of the tongue of England, 
its literature, its religion, and the inexhaustible wealth of its 
laws, constitutions, and law-abiding liberties. Let us reflect 
upon the worth to us of an alliance with such a universal 
empire. Is statesmanship so barren that none of our public 
men can point out to our countrymen and make them feel 
the moral of all this? Do they not see the madness of 
forfeiting our share in this incomparable inheritance, by 
making ourselves aliens in Anglo-Saxondom, as if we were 
**bastards and not sons”? For one, let me at least speak 
out for my country and for her share in the work of 
Christianising and enlightening the human race. Nothing 
less is dependent on her fidelity to her origin, and to her 
grandeur among the nations—as already the ‘Greater 
Britain,” if you will—than that she should thus fulfil the 
prophecy of Berkeley : “ Time’s noblest offspring is her last.” 

THE SHIBBOLETH OF THE PEOPLE. 

Mr. W. 8. Lilly seems to have more honour in America 
than in hisown country. I certainly do not know an 
English magazine which would welcome the series whic 
he is contributing to the Forum. The instalment this 
month deals with the popular “ Shibboleth of the 
People.” Civilisation, he says, is bound up with the 
classes and with their continuance in their proper places 
and functions in the social organism. 

To sum up: The truth in the people’s gospel is that all men 
have political rights—natural, unalienable, and imprescriptible ; 
the erroris that all men ought to be equivalent in the public 
order. The great political movement which we date from 
the French Revolution has done the signal service of incul- 
cating the verity that there is a fundamental democracy in 
human society. But the sister verity that human society is 
essentially hierarchical is equally necessary. 

THE HISTORICAL USES OF “SCOTTISH CHIEFS.” 

Miss Martha J. Lamb, the editor of the Magazine 
of American History, describes the formative influences 
which made her the leading historian of her own sex in 
America. It is a pleasant surprise to learn that her 
attention in this direction was due to Miss Porter's 
“Scottish Chiefs.” She says :— 

It was “The Scottish Chiefs,” by Miss Porter, a work that 
was destined to create within me a new want, and to turn 
my thoughts to the reading and study of history. Turning 


} points in life are not always mere accidents, and I cannot 


designate this simple event as really a turning point, but 
its influence is still with me. I read the book by stealth, 
concealing it under my text book during school hours, when 
my quiet attitude led my teacher and others to suppose I 
was absorbed in study. 

I immediately started upon a crusade into the past, in 
quest of more knowledge. Henceforward I sought 
historical books on all occasions, until the pursuit 
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became a fascination. There was not a country im 
Europe to which I was not drawn, and whose history I 
did not secure in one way or another for perusal. 


THE AMERICAN PATENT OFFICE. 


We are in the habit of growling at our Patent Office in 
contrasting it with that of America, but if Mr. Park 
Benjamin be sm the Americans are very far indeed 
from a state of ideal perfection. £50,000 a year paid by 
the investors is confiscated, without any return iskakaees, 
by Congress, while the provisions made for storing the 
patents and for accommodating the clerks at the Patent 
Office are ridiculously inadequate. 

The examinations of inventions relating to “ dryers, 
farriery, metal-working tools, nut and bolt locks, pneumatics, 
refrigeration, and windmills,” is accomplished by nine people, 
who, with all their records and furniture, are crammed into 
a room nineteen by twenty-three feet in dimensions. This 
is representative. Every commissioner for the last twelve 
years has appealed to Congress for remedy. The present 
commissioner calls the existing state of affairs “most 
deplorable.” It is disgraceful; it not only impedes public 
business, but violates the plainest sanitary laws. 

Such are the conditions of personnel and place. Now as to 
the examinations themselves. To keep up with the rate at 
which applications are filed—about 43,000 a year—each 
examiner ought to make every day about five “official 
actions,” each requiring intelligent decision. This being 
impracticable, the delay in reaching an application after it 
is filed, though less now than it has been for years, varies 
from one to six months. To this is added more delay in 
considering amendments and arguments to meet objections. 


DENOMINATIONAL EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 


Mr. John Bascom discusses the necessity of adopting a 
new policy for public schools. His article will be read 
with dismay by those who have hitherto relied upon 
the United States as the great object lesson in favour 
of the adoption of a strictly undenominational system 
of education in this country. Mr. Bascom states that 
the systematic effort that is being made by the Roman 
Catholics and Lutherans, who, curiously enough, agree 
on this point to provide denominational schools for 
the education of their own children, promises to bring 
far more serious embarrassment to the public school 
system in America than any that it has hithertc 
encountered. 

Mr. Bascom thinks that the denominational school will 
have to be recognised, and, not only so, but that those who 
support denominational schools will have to be exempted 
from the school tax. 


RAILWAYS UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


There is a very interesting little paper by W. M. Ac- 
worth, in which he contrasts the various systems of 
railway management. Government railways, he main- 
tains, such as are found in Germany, Belgium, and 
Australia, are slow going, and in democratic countries, 
such as Australia, suffer te political corruption. Rail- 
ways in Australia have even been constructed and 
officials employed, not because they were needed, but 
because it was necessary to propitiate some clamorous 
member or to secure a doubtful vote. The French 

stem, where the railways, although not belonging to 
the State, are closely supervised by State officials and 
organised almost as a department of ge service, does 
not commend itself to Mr. Acworth, who is entirely in 
favour of the English and American system. He thinks 
the State railway system, being relieved from the necessity 
of struggle, must cease to be fit and fail to survive ; it is 
incapable of vigorous life. 
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~ Tue Reviews REVIEWED. 


THE WORKING OF BELLAMY YEAST. 

The Rev. Dr. William Barry, writing on “The Ring and 
Trust,” maintains that capitalism and democracy cannot 
live together. It is just as great a crime against the 
Declaration of Independence to be monopoly-ridden as 
monarchy-ridden. If democratic institutions cannot 
develop such men and such qualities they are doomed to 
corruption and decay. The dividend receiver is falling 
into the abyss. Democracy should employ its surplus in 
buying out at a just value the rights which monopolistic 
companies have been allowed to take, and it should restore 
to a hations its roads, telegraphs, and railways. The 

pular State will pay off these shareholders and absorb 
for the common good the ring and the trust. 

RUSSIAN REFUGEES IN AMERICA. 

Mr. P. G. Hubert, jun., writing on “ Russia’s 
Treatment of Jewish Subjects,” in which he says pretty 
much what is said by everybody who has written on 
the subject, but gives some information concerning 
Russian Jewish refugees in America, says:— 

The stredm first appeared in 1882. Some of these 
immigrants have been good settlers, who undoubtedly will 
assimilate with the people arounc them. Others herd in 
the great cities, notwithstanding the efforts of many 
educated and influential American Jews to get them out 
into the country; and these, while they are hard-working 
and frugal people, are less to be desired than farmers and 
country workers. . 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tue North American for March gives its first place to 
further recollections of Gettysburg by Major-Generals 
Sickles, Butterfield, Newton, and Gregg. 

THE FUTURE OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Mr. Claus Sprechels has a brief paper in which he 
leads for the strengthening of American influence in 
awaiian affairs. He urges that America should improve 
and fortify Pearl Harbour, which is close to Honolulu, 
and which she occupies under treaty as a naval station 
for a number of years. He would make the occupation 
perpetual by negotiating a treaty in which reciprocal 
advantages would be conferred upon Hawaii. The islands 
are virtually Americanised already. The Americans run 
all the banks and control 80 per cent. of the sugar 
plantation ; 79 per cent. of the foreign trade is done 
with the United States; 72 per cent. of the shipping 
employed in business is under the American flag. A long 
way after the Americans come the British, and after the 
British the Germans. 

WHY WOMEN MARRY, 

Mrs. John Sherwood answers that women marry 
because they like to be kicked downstairs! ‘‘ Women 
love brutes, they adore strength.” A man, also, she 
thinks, likes a woman to be his inferior. The reason 
why most women do not marry is because they do not 
ave the chance. There are 60,000 more unmarried 
women than men in Massachusetts alone. ‘‘ Life is 
smothered with its appliances,” and so forth, and so 
forth. ‘‘It is to be feared that we are in a selfish cycle 
in which men dislike marriage more than ever.” Women, 
however, hanker after it as much as ever, and Mrs. 
Sherwood thinks that women only take to professions 
‘because they fail in getting husbands. She has seen the 
most educated and superior women at forty years of age 
“glad to marry some very inferior weak creature, so 





great a craving had their noble hearts for love.” 


MR. LECKY ON HOME RULE ONCE MORE. 
Mr. Lecky contributes a long paper in which he sets 
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forth reasons why he believes Home Rule is undesirable. 
There is nothing new in it, and the points are not par- 
ticularly well put. He tells the story of Mr. Parnell’s 
upset, and consoles himself by thinking that 

A real check has been given to the gambling for a disloyal 
Irish vote which h:s of late years most seriously lowe 
the level of political morality in England. Many acute men 
have come to see that in resting on that vote they have been 
leaning on a broken reed; that there is an independent 
element of honesty and patriotism in the country, which, if 
it is once fairly roused, will baffle all their calculations; and 
that it is quite possible for politicians to sacrifice their 
honour without serving their interests. Perhaps it is not 
only on one side of the Atlantic that such a lesson was 
required. 

THE RECENT STRUGGLE IN CANADA. 

Mr. Erastus Wiman, writing before the issue of the 
general election, puts his view of the issue before the 
electors. He predicts that at the next election Sir John 
McDonald’s victory will be undone. He writes as 
follows on the eve of the polling :— 

If the Tory party, however, should succeed in the election, 
which will now be decided within a few days, it can only be 
for a brief period, for already the seeds of d.sintegration are 
sown. ‘Three or four years of such object-lessons as the 
McKinley Bill enforces on one side of the border, and the 
Canadian tariff re-enacts on the other side, will have their 
legitimate outcome. ‘The forces thus at work towards a 
better relation are irresistible; and if the Liberal Party are 
defeated at this time, the next election, which is likely to be 
very early in the history of thecountry, will tell a different tale. 

WANTED, A NEW COIN. 

Mr. Heaton calculates that tourists who spend 60 to 
100 millions sterling every year in wandering in strange 
lands have to pay at least one per cent. of this to the 
money-changer. He therefore proposes that a common 
international unit of money should be established. He 
would take the franc or the shilling as the starting unit. 
The dollar waquld be four units, the Dutch florin two, the 
rouble two, and the franc one. He ignores the difticulty 
that a shilling is worth 1 france 25 centimes. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Hon. E. O. Leech, Director of the Mint, discusses 
the silver legislation in an article in which he maintains 
that an international monetary agreement is the only 
solution of the question. Surgeon John Hammond writes 
about ‘‘ Self Control as a Means of Curing Insanity,” in a 
paper the practical lesson of which is that there are 
a good many homicidal lunatics who should be hung if 
only to encourage the other lunatics to desist from giving 
way to their propensities, 

THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

In the New England Magazine for March Captain 
Nathan Appleton describes the part taken by Harvard 
University during the Rebellion in a copiously illustrated 
paper, which will be dear to all students of the most 
famous of American universities. Another illustrated 
paper is Mr. Stockbridge’s “ Early History of Electricity 
in America.” Miss Clark pleads for the adoption of 
Indian corn as the American national plant. California 
has just selected the poppy called escholtzia Californica 
as its State plant. There is the usual mass of miscel- 
Janeous matter, stories, etc., the most interesting of which 
being the series of photographic pictures to illustrate 
“ Evangeline ” and “ Enoch Arden.” The article describes 
the result of the competition for prizes offered by the 
Photographic Association of America in 1888; the subject 
selected was Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” in 1889 his 
“ Evangeline,” and in 1890 “Enoch Arden.” Very few 
amateur photographers competed. 
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THE CENTURY. 

Tue chief feature in the April number is the series of 
papers on the early days of California, beginning with a 
voyage thither wd Panama, describing the conquest of 
the country in 1846, with copious Californiana. There isan 
interesting illustrated paper by Mr. Glave on “ Fetishism 
in Congo Lund.” Among other odd items it is mentioned 
that the natives think that some crocodiles have the 

wer to change their scales to the black skin and woolly 

air of the native. They are a kind of were-wolf croco- 
. dile, who in human form beguile strangers to the edge of 
the river, then resume their former shape and drag them 
to death. Another curious theory is that the crocodiles 
are hospitable and sociable, and whenever one of 
them secures a human being he will invite all the 
crocodiles in the neighbourhood to a feast, a kind 
of horrible sacrament. Mr. Stillman has a_ brief 
poner on Leonardo Da Vinci, illustrated by engravings 

y T. Cole. There is a chapter of interesting history 
concerning the relations of Wordsworth and De Quincey, 
illustrated by many unpublished letters. It is melancholy 
to read that the friendship between these twe great men 
was strained and broken, because Mrs. De Quincey was a 
humble country girl below the rank of the Wordsworths, 
and had the fact somewhat rudely rubbed into her by 
some of the residents at Rydal Mount. Another 
excellently illustrated paper is that describing Mount St. 
Elias, a great snow mountain at the north-west corner of 
the United States. The district contains the most 
magnificent mountain and glacier scenery in the world. 
There is a very curious paper, brief but suggestive, con- 
cerning the mythical sword which Frederick the Great is 
said to have sent to George Washington with this in- 
scription, “ From the oldest general in the world to the 
greatest.” The article on the “Salons of the Revolution 
and the Empire” deals with Madame de Staél, Madame 
Necker, and Madame Roland. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


In the Cosmopolitan for March there are several papers 
of considerable interest and variety. The first, entitled 
“ Beauty of the French Stage,” is illustrated by the por- 
traits of a great number of the most beautiful actresses of 
the Parisian theatres. It is followed immediately by an 
account of the Protestant missions, which vary in range 
from a mission school in Alaska to the free reading-room 
of the New York City Mission, a coffee-grinding station 
in Africa, and a missionary elephant in Siam. The article 
on “Darkest America” describes the condition of the 
American Indians in a Sioux reservation. Some of the 
portraits of the Indians are remarkably good. The 
“Cream City” is an account of Milwaukee. Mr. Oliver 
Sumner Teall has a brief paper on municipal reform, in 
which he maintains that the only way in which New 
York can be reformed would be by carrying out the 
following suggestion :— 

That a committee of a hundred representative citizens be 
formed, which committee shall have no executive power, but 
whose functions shall be simply advisory. After the regular 
organisations have made their nominations, then this com- 
mittee of a hundred shall convene, examine the records and 
the fitness of the candidates of the different parties, and 
indorse the best nominations. There should be no demand, 


no power, nothing but a request for votes for such and such 
men who would best serve the city’s interests. 

Every party and every candidate would strive for the 
indorsement of such a committee, and greatly fear the effect 
upon the public of its adverse judgment. 

This committee should be permanent, and composed of 
fifty Republicans and fifty Democrats, 
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In every case the candidate to be recommended to the 
people must have a majority of the votes to entitle him to 
the indorsement ofthe committee. Substitutes would have to 
be allowed, so that 100 votes could always be cast. Secret 
ballots should be cast to prevent intimidation and influence, 
The vote should be announced in each case, so that the 
public could judge of how the men were considered by the 
committee. Inasmuch as the action of this committee would 
be simply advisory, the larger the majority the candidate 
would have in the vote of the committee the more favourable 
would be his reception by the public at large. 

There is an out-of-the-way paper on Madagascar, entitled 
a “ Protected Queen,” by Mr. Shufeldt, who laboured in 
vain to secure the establishment of American influence in 
Madagascar. He failed, and the French overran the 
island, and the American name is now almost forgotten in 
the realm of the protected queen. The “ Story of a War 
Correspondent’s Life” is told by Frederic Villiers. He 
begins with the Turko-Servian War. Altogether, the 
number is an exceedingly interesting one, well written 
and full of actuality. 


The English Illustrated.—The English Iustrated for 
this month is published at sixpence net, it being supplied 
to the trade at fivepence. It is a good number, begin- 
ning with an admirable portrait of William James 
Linton, engraver, poet, and political writer, the first 
paper being illustrated by several of his engravings. Mr. 
Seymour Fort describes the lepers on Robben Island, 
where, I hope, if the news from India be correct, the 
Mattei medicines will ere long effect the deliverance of 
many unfortunate sufferers. Another illustrated paper is 
devoted to Harrow. Its early history is told by Mr. 
Percy M. Thornton, while the Master of Trinity describes 
the school from 1829 to 1889; the athletic side is taken 
charge of by Mr. Philip Martineau. The Hon. George 
Curzon, M.P., gives an account of the ‘‘ Monasteries of 
Meteora in Thessally.” Dr. Ball tells the true story of 
the Koh-i-noor. 

Temple Bar.—In Temple Bar Mr. H. W. Chisholm 
concludes his ‘‘ Recollections of an Octogenarian Civil 
Servant.” Mr. Vignoles contributes a paper on ‘‘ Geo- 
graphical Reminiscences,” Mr. W. Fraser Rae contributes 
an interesting biographical paper on William Cowper, 
and Florence Walden begins a new serial called ‘‘ Those 
Westerton Girls.” 


Longman’s Magazine.—In Longman’s Magazine, Mr. 
Aubyn Battye has a charming little natural history paper 
entitled ‘‘ Upon a Day,” describing the sights and scenes 
witnessed in the country by a man who pitches his tent 
on the river, and spends the whole long summer day in 
watching birds and beasts. Mr. Henry James’s short 
paper on the pupil is concluded. Mr. C. W. Kennedy 
has a bright little paper describing Sark. There isa 
curious account of an Italian house in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, translated from the Latin of Baptisto Mantuanus. 


Newbery House Magazine.—In the Newbery House 
Magazine there is a paper on numerous divines, which 
begins with Hugh Latimer and.ends with Bishop Thirl- 
wall. A paper by W. J. Hardy gives some account of 
the Mantuan Ambassador’s despatches describing Queen 
Elizabeth’s Church policy. There is an illustrated paper 
on the ‘‘Chalice of Archbishop Sancroft,” and another 
with a plan map of the churchyard of old St. Paul’s.. 
Perhaps the most useful paper in the magazine is Mr.. 
Mason’s account of parochial missions. Mr. Mason 
thinks a long mission of three weeks or a month, if 
properly graduated, when in the hands of a powerful 
preacher, best answer the purpose of a mission. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


Cornhill.—In Cornhill there is a good travel paper, ‘‘ On 
Quiet Rivers in Ceylon,” and a brief account of the Mines 
of Carara. Mr. Grant Allen describes the way in which 
seeds are carried across the country on’ the wings of the 
wind. here is a good poem on the ‘Dread To- 
morrow.” 

man’s Magazine.—That indefatigable young 
lady, Miss Laura A. Smith, publishes a collection of old 
English drinking songs, with music. There is an inte- 
resting paper full of out-of-the-way information, concern- 
ing the punishments inflicted at various times and in 
various countries by law. It is entitled ‘“‘Pains and 
Penalties.” Boiling todeath, introduced into England in 
1531, as a punishment for poisoning, did not last 
twenty years. Skinning alive was at least twice inflicted 
in Europe. In France, women were frequently buried 
alive for comparatively trivial offences ; and in one district 
in the thirteenth century it was customary to bury the 
murderer alive with the corpse of his victim. The guillo- 
tine seems to have been in use at Halifax in the sixteenth 
century, the town having the right to behead any person 
who stole anything more than the value of 133d. There 
is an interesting paper on ‘‘ Tramps and their Ways,” by 
“Peregrinus.” The topographical paper is devoted to 
Bournemouth and Wimborne. ‘‘ Life in a Sugar Planta- 
tion” introduces us into Barbadoes. 

Seribner.—Scribner begins its series of papers on 
“Ocean Steam Ships ” by an article by Mr. J. H. Gould. 
There are now twelve steamship lines which have their 
regular sailing day each week between Europe and New 
York, and on these lines there are eighty-four steam ships 
which carry saloon and steerage passengers. Mr. Birge 
Harrison has a well-illustrated paper describing kangaroo 
hunting in Australia. In the future he predicts that 
kangaroos will be extinct except where they are 
vet like deer in English parks. Mr. Herbert 

Valsh explains the recent Indian troubles in Dakota, 
and appeals to public opinion to insist upon the appoint- 
ment of a single intelligent, experienced, responsible 
head to control the Indian Service, which service should 
be conducted in absolute harmony with Civil Service 
reform. Funds should be voted to effectively educate 
the Indian youth, and to secure the protection of the 
interests of the Indians. There is an interesting paper 
by Dr. Thomas Dwight on ‘‘ What is Right-handed- 
ness?” illustrated by prints of four fingers on 
each hand and tracings of the hat crown outlines 
of the human head. Out of a hundred hat crown out- 
lines selected at random the left side was larger than the 
tight in seventy-one cases, the right in thirteen, and they 
were equal in sixteen. Dr. Dwight is much more posi- 
tive as to what right-handedness is not than as to what 
itis. He says when we understand instinct, then, and 
only then, may we hope to understand right-handedness 
and know why it is sometimes reversed. There is a 
good illustrated paper on the cruise of the Thetis in 1889 
tothe Arctic regions. The interminable Stanley story 
is continued, this time with Mr. Jephson’s narrative of 
the relief of Captain Nelson. 

Macmillan is an exceptionally good number. “The 
Prospects of Greater France” is an article on the failure 
of France to found a Colonial Empire, which [ wish I had 
space to quote at length. Mr. Percy Gardner’s account 
o Dr. Schliemann is very interesting. The paper on 
“Our New Political System ” is full of bright optimism.” 
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POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 


THEREis a spirited little poem by S. Frances Harrison 
in Temple Bar on “ Why we love a Man-of-War.” 


For the grand old Flag at the head of her, 

The flag of Battle and Song; 

The flag that was ever the dread of her 

Enemies proud and strong. 

Though trials and tempters throng, 
May it always be sung and said of her— 
Hurrah! for the Flag at the head of her, 

The Fiag we have floated long! 





There are two poems on the “Old Year ” and the “New 
Year” in Longman’s, from the first of which I quote two 
verses :— 

What did the old year bring, lassie, 
What did the old year bring? 

A well-loved youth with a heart of truth 
And a golden marriage-ring, lassie. 


What did the old year bring, father, 
What did the old year bring ? 

Six feet of sod in the acre of God, 
Where the robins sweetly sing, dearie ? 


Mr. R. W. Gilder contributes to the Century Magazine 
the following sonnet on Shakespeare’s birthday :— 


A little English earth and breathéd air 
Made Shakespeare the divine: so is his verse 
The broidered soil of every blossom fair ; 
So doth his song all sweet bird songs rehearse. 
But tell me, then, what wondrous stuff did fashion 
That part of him which took those wilding flights 
Among imagined worlds—whence the white passion 
That burned three centuries through the days and nights? 
Not heaven’s four winds could make, nor the round earth, 
The soul wherefrom the soul of Hamlet flamed ; 
Nor anything of merely mortal birth 
Could lighten as when Shakespeare’s name is named. 
How was his body bred we know full well. 
But that high soul’s engendering who may tell! 


There are also four short poems in the same magazine 
by Charles Henry Luders, who died last January at the 
age of thirty-two. His work is characterised by purity 
of thought, depth of feeling, fidelity to truth, and a 
melodiousness akin to the music of brooks. 





In the New Review, Mr. Alf. Austin contributes a 
pleasantly jingling set of verses, entitled ‘‘An April 
Fool,” which tells of a yokel in cap o’ bells and a suit of 
saffron motley, who says in answer to the questions of the 
curious : 

“Yes; Iam an April Fool: Confessed! 
And my pate grows not worse for scratching ; 
But I know where the kingfisher drills her nest, 
And the long-tailed tits are hatching.” 
The drift of the poem is to hint that perhaps such an 
April fool may have more to say for himself than any of 
his more serious neighbours. 
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RECENT RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 





A QUARTERLY CAUSERIE. 


T is customary with Roman Catholics during certain 

#} seasons of the year to cover up the images, pic- 
tures, and crucifixes that decorate the walls and 
: altars of their churches with violet gauze em- 
‘blematical of grief and mourning; to abstain from 
ringing bells; and to eschew all music save the sad 
funereal strains in which are chanted the Seven Peni- 
tential Psalms and the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 


A LITERARY LENT. 


Russian literature, although there are no outward 
and visible signs of the fact, would seem to have begun 
precisely such a period of introspection and lamentation 
some years ago, and the Easter morning that shall in- 
augurate an epoch of health-giving joy and creative 
activity seems as far off to-day as when Turghenieft 
breathed his last in ae, 1883. Russian men 
of letters are mostly silent and sad, like the exiled 
Jews who hanged their harps upon the willows that grew 
by the rivers of Babylon ; and what is still worse, their 
right hands have lost their cunning. “ Our great 
misfortune,” exclaimed Turghenieff in 1868, “is the 
lack of gifted writers. Tolstoi has no successor, and 
yet his first production dates back as far as 1852. It 
is, of course, impossible to deny a certain talent to the 
Sleptsoffs, Reshetnikofis, etc. etc. of the present day ; 
but where, pray, is their force, their imagination? where 
their mvention ?” And echo answered, “ Where?” And 
if things looked unpromising then, the changes that have 
since taken place are assuredly not calculated to improve 
them materially. Turghenieff himself is gathered to his 
fathers, Tolstoi has abandoned literature for fresh fieldsand 
pastures new; Gontsharoff has died as an author, though 
still living in the flesh ; Ostrofisky, the Russian Moliére, 
has played the fifth act of his own drama and taken his 
final exit, and the actual state of Russian literature is far 
worse than the former. Its wearisome monotony sug- 

ests to the imaginative mind a dreary Russian steppe in 
fate summer, boundless, parched, and barren, with 
scarcely a hillock on the distant horizon to relieve the 
eye, and even that only a foorgén, or artificial mound, 
raised by the hands of obscure mortals over the corpses 
of the honoured dead. 





Gx 


THE FROST OF THE CENSORSHIP. 


Michael Saltykoff, a satirist better known as Shtshe- 
dreen, believing in the miraculous power of education 
to turn cabbages into cedars of Lebanon, organised 
the offices of his monthly review, the “ Memoirs of the 
Fatherland,” into a sort of pepinzére in which at any rate 
he hoped to rear and nurse such literary acorns as might 
otherwise be blown out to sea or choked among the 
rocks; and for a time he obtained remarkable results. 
He succeeded in communicating the spark of enthusiasm 
that burned within himself to many of the promising 
young writers he had gathered round him, and it was 
bidding fair to burst into a bright flame when the authori- 
ties suddenly plucked out the brands from the burning, 
cast them to the four winds of heaven, and trod out the 
embers of the fire. Since that time Russian literature is 


become historico-photographical ; instead of genre paint- 
ings in oil, we have photographs by instantaneous pro- 


BY OUR ST. PETERSBURG CORRESPONDENT. 


cesses, with considerable blurs and spots on the negatives. | 


Imagination is frozen up and originality feared as a. 
Nessus’ shirt. 

Far be it from me to censure a measure which, how- 
ever drastic in appearance, may, @ priori, have been as 
judicious as the extinction of an incipient fire in a 
powder magazine. With the political side of such 
questions I have absolutely no concern. A man may be 
compelled by considerations of self-preservation to have 
his leg amputated considerably above the knee, and it 
would be folly on his part to hesitate; still, the operation, 
however necessary, is dangerous, and even when success- 
ful is extremely trying to the organisation. So it- was 
with the amputation performed by the authorities; it 
gave a terrible shock to the whole system, causing per- 
turbations in the nervous centres, the effects of which 
are now beginning to be keenly felt. 


THE DEATH OF ORIGINALITY. 


A considerable amount of intellectual activity ever 
since then has been absorbed by the humble but useful 
work of editing and re-editing the productions of native- 
classic writers, and the translating, clipping, pruning, and 
abridging of foreign productions. Pooshkin, Lermontoff, 
Tolstoi, Turghenieff, and the half-dozen other stars who 
compose the constellation of Russian literature, are being 
rendered accessible to the poorer classes who had pre- 
viously been compelled to content themselves with Zola 
and the Dream-Oracle. At present, Bourget, Guy de 
Maupassant, Dandet, Louis Stevenson, Mrs. Wood, and 
Rider Haggard are being done into Russian, and in litera- 
ture as in nature, the bees that have been unable to make 
honey of their own, contrive to live and thrive on that ot 
neighbouring communities. Russian monthlies, which 
contain from twice to three times more matter than the 
Fortnightly Review or the Atlantic Monthly, carry very 
little cargo and ship translations as ballast.  Russiau 
Thought, for instance (a name which was not always 2 
misnomer, though now applied only on the lucus a no 
lucendo principle), is overloaded with the fruits of French, 
English, and German thought; while the Northern 
Messenge, if twenty or thirty pages were cut out, might 
appropriately be termed the Messenger of the West. 


THE AFTERGLOW OF RUSSIAN GENIUS. 


It is not that there are no original productions of any 
value. They, too, are occasionally to be met with, but, 
only at rare intervals and as constituting the afterglow 
of a brilliant light that has recently sunk below the 
horizon. The literary work one finds in the numerous 
periodicals consists, as a rule, of light, trivial sketches 
that might be comfortably perused during the half- 
hour’s ride to town in a railway carriage. They 
are ephemeral, and what is much worse, are meant 
to be what they are. There is no evidence, even in the 
best of them, of artistic architecture, in the form, which 
was rough and unfinished as a wooden bridge of Nishny 
Novgorod ; while the style is frequently that of a wander- 
ing story-teller, and the only redeeming trait about the 
whole is an occasional glimpse of what an eminent English 
critic felicitously terms soul, that breaks through a rare 
rift in the dark clouds of syllogisms or impassioned 
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RECENT RussSIAN LITERATURE. 


rhetoric. Literary critics should not, however, forget 
that not all the defects and blemishes of contemporary 
Russian letters can be treated as evidences of the authors’ 
eccentric taste or lack of taste; and that many of them 
may have to be attributed, in ultimate analysis, to causes 
which have nothing in common with the ordinary condi- 
tions of pure literature. 


“Thoughts shut up want air, 
And spoil like bales unopened to the sun.” 


There are more difficulties and obstacles in the way of 
the incarnation of brilliant thoughts in finished form in 
Russia than are dreamt of in our philosophical countries, 
and any one who pursues carefully or curiously the three 
instalments of a novel by Madam Vinnitsky, in the 
January and H'ebruary and March issues of the Northern 
Messenger,* or the poem entitled “ Death,” by M. Meresh- 
kovsky in the two last numbers of the same magazine, 
must fe2l that the authors heard a voice we cannot hear, 
and saw and felt a hand we cannot see, which beckoned 
them away before their work was satisfactorily ended. 


COUNT TOLSTOI'S NEWCO MIDY. 


It would be only natural if an ardent apostle like Count 
Tolstoi, eager to evangelise his own kith and kin, and 
seeing that his sweetness is now being wasted in the 
desert air to the west of Russia, should adjust himself to 
the political requirements of the times, in order, if possible, 
to reach the ears of his countrymen, instead of playing 
the thankless part of blind Samson to the Philistines. 
Most of his latter-day pamphlets are forbidden fruit to 
the Russian public, and it would be much easier to pur- 
chase a strong dose of strychnine or prussic acid than his 
“Christ's Christianity ” or the “ Kreutzer Sonata.” Whether 
considerations of this kind have been instrumental 
in driving him into comedy, a branch of litera- 
ture in which we had no reason to suppose him 
especially qualified to shine, it would be rash, in the 
absence of a direct confession of the author himself, to 
decide ; but his last literary production, which has just 
appeared in Russia, under the title, “The Fruits of 
Enlightenment,” is the only one of his writings that 
belongs to this category; and even it bears only the out- 
ward form of a comedy; in reality it is dramatised satire 
with the moral peeping out from behind all the partitions 
of the stage, waiting for you in the middle and at the end 
of each little scene of every one of the acts until the specta- 
tor who came to the theatre to satisfy his craving for 
high art heartily wishes all the parts welded into one 
good monologue, given to the parish preacher and impres- 
sively read out from the pulpit on the first convenient 
Sunday. It is not necessary to be a prophet to predict 
the complete failure of the “ Fruits of Enlightenment ” 
as a comedy, nor is it needful to be an opponent of 
Tolstoi’s to characterise the issue as perfectly natural. 
Experienced playwrights like Ostrovski—who is almost 
apotheosised by his appreciative countrymen—have failed 
quite as hopelessly to touch any of the chords in the 
breast of the foreigner, which Calderon, Moliére, Sheridan, 
and Goldsmith set in such pleasurable vibration, and for 
reasons of which neither party need be ashamed. 

The literature of Russia is divided from that of the 
rest of Europe by sharp lines of demarcation which it 
will require many generations and radical changes to 
efface ; by its themes, exclusively, nay parochially, local, 
which are the outcome of social, political, and religious 
conditions that have now no counterpart in modern 
Europe; by its types, whose views, tendencies, aid ideals 
are always foreign, sometimes inconceivable, to the mem- 





** Polenova and the Jaroslavtseffs.” A novel. By A. Vinnitsky. 
+“ Death: A Poem of St. Petersburgh.” By D, Mereshkovsky. 
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bers of any community to the west of the Vistula; by its 
psychology, which may appropriately, if not scientifically, 
termed Slavonic. 

Even Count Tolstoi’s new comedy is saturated with 
Russian individualism of the kind described. It is a satire 
on civilisation, whose accredited representatives are con- 
fronted with the ideal heroes of the piece—peasants unable 
to write their names, and whose horizon is bounded by 
the village church, the cornfield, and the cemetery. The 
plot consists in a successful attempt on the part of an 
ignorant peasant girl to persuade a well-meaning but 
weak-minded landowner that the spirits, in whom he most 
firmly believes, desire him to sell a portion of a certain 
estate to the peasant lacklends at the moderate price 
which he had previously demanded but had since con- 
siderably raised. The representatives of the Upper Ten 
Thousand, with their ridiculous foibles, absurd beliefs, and 
artificial wants, pass in procession before the eyes of the 
shrewd matter-of-fact peasants, who deliver their un- 
polished comments, sometimes in the form of a mono- 
syllabic ejaculation, on the endless card-playing, the 
solemn spiritualistic séances, the bestial gluttony, the 
imaginary healing of imaginary ills, and many other 
traits of that modern culture which Count Tolstoi seems 
to regard as the abomination of desolation. 

AN OBTRUSIVE MORAL. 

The moral of the piece is not allowed to dawn gradually 
upon the mind of the reader or spectator as the genera! 
conclusion of the whole ; it obtrudes itself upon him from 
the very beginning, making, in consequence, a very weak 
impression, or one wholly opposed to that which it was 
the author’s intention to produce. This realistic haste is 
probably answerable for these infractions of the laws of 
verisimilitude, seldom violated with impunity, which 
seriously deface the work, from whatever point of view we 
regard it. One of the most striking instances of this is 
the heroine, Tania, a peasant girl turned chambermaid, 
who throws dust in the eyes of learned professors, sharp- 
witted ladies, and the fine fleur of Russian intelligence, 
pulls all the wires of the plot, and remains simple, true- 
hearted, straightforward as before. This type is not, per- 
haps, inconceivable ; it may have existed in the eternal 
ideas of which Plato speaks, but it corresponds to no real 
being or class of beings in the dominions of the Tzar. 
An American lady-help, with a slight touch of the brogue, 
and a mischievous twinkle in her blue Celtic eye, might 
be capable of conceiving and undertaking the part 
assigned by Tolstoi to Tania, though even she would fail 
unless she had to deal with a group of persons suffering 
from softening of the brain; but assuredly no such daring 
plans would suggest themselves to any Russian chamber- 
maid that one is likely to meet with from Vershbolovo to 
Vladivostok. 

A SAMPLE OF TOLSTOIAN KNOUT, 

Tt is presumably this same over-eagerness to flagellate 
the vices of civilisation that led the author to prefer the 
blows of a heavy knout to the deadly pricks of a poisoned 
needle ; but it must be admitted that the boorish vulgarity 
of the poor peasants, who leer and jeer at excesses with 
the same relish with which they would gibe and jeer at 
the refined tastes of a Count Caylus or Lorenzo de Medici, 
is as true to nature as were the pictures of the Greek 
artist Pauson, and to many will seem as repulsive. Dis- 
cussing the food of the “quality,” the female cook 
remarks to the peasants :— 

“ And it’s them as are able to devour, I can tell you.” 
1st Peasant: “ They’ve thundering appetites, I spose?” 
Cook: “You may say so; and no wonder, seeing how 
they drinks. It’s sweet wines and spirits and fizzin’ 
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liquors—a partic’lar sort for each dish—as they must 
have; and then they eats and drinks and eats and 
drinks.” . . . 1st Peasant: “It flushes down food in 
proporshun.” Cook: “Oh, they are smart hands at 
devouring. Lor’, it’s terrible! They can’t go about it 
like you and myself, and eat and drink, and make the 
sign of the cross when we've done and get up. Nothing 
will satisfy them unless they’re laying in food all day 
long.” 2nd Peasant: “Like hogs as have their shanks 
in the wash trough.” (The peasants burst out laughing.) 
Cook: “Lor’ bless you, the first thing, when they’ve 
rubbed their eyes in the morning, is samovars, tea, coffee, 
and jockeylate. As soon as they empty two samovars, 
they ring for a third. Before that’s empty, lunch is 
served, and, before lunch is well over, dinner, and that 
has to be washed down with coffee. As soon as 
they begin to drop off like filled leeches, there’s 
tea again. And then comes the finger-bits, and 
the sweetmeats, and the Lord knows what _ besides, 
there’s no end to it. Why, they eat when lying 
abed.” 38rd Peasant: “That's the style!” (Laughs.) Ist 
and 2nd Peasants: “ What are you up to, eh?” 3rd 
Peasant: “I was only wishing I could live just one day 
like them gents!” 2nd Peasant: “ Well, and when do 
they do their business?” Cook: “Business, indeed! 
What business have they ever to do, I'd like to know? 
‘To play cards and the piano, that’s all the business they 
has to put their hands to. The young mistress used to 
.sit down at the piano, as soon as she’d rubbed the sleep 
out of her eyes, and drum away for bare life. And a 
teacher as lives here would stand by her waiting and 
waiting to see whether the piano would soon be vaccuated, 
and when the one ’ud finish, the other ’ud set to. And 
sometimes they'd put two pianos side by side, and four of 
them ’ud hammer away at them till I could hear it in 
the kitchen here. 3rd Peasant: “Oh, Lord!” Cook: 
“‘ Well, as I was saying, that’s all as their business ever 
amounts to—pianos and card-playing. Whenever they 
come together, it’s always the same thing; cards, wine, 
and smoking all through the livelong night; and when 
they turn out o’ bed in the morning, it’s eating and 
drinking again.” 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S FOLLOWERS AND ORGANS. 


Count Tolstoi has numerous followers and still more 
numerous adversaries, whom passionate bias puts out of 
court. For the unprejudiced reader the “ Fruits of En- 
lightenment” has a twofold value ; it is instructive as a 
study of the positive and negative poles of modern 
Russian society; it is interesting and edifying as a 
vigorous protest against instruction, wealth, material 
progress, and all the other factors of modern civilisation 
by one of those ardent, earnest, and sympathetic souls 
who appear at the close of all great epochs of the world’s 
history, and when moulting time draws near are impelled 
by their passionate longing for a new life of truth and 
justice to cast off, along with the old skin, the flesh and 
muscles, the blood and the bones. 

“One man in the field is no warrior,” is the Russian 
version of the proverb that one swallow does not make 
spring. In his campaign against civilisation, Count 
Tolstoi possesses very strong claims to be considered a 
warrior, seeing that he leads a whole army to the attack. 
There is a numerous school of Russian thinkers who, 
though they do not share his views on marriage as 
expounded in the “ Kreutzer Sonata,” or on the duty of 
non-resistance in fighting the battle of life, are completely 
at one with him in his wistful longing for a new shuffle 
of the cards, a readjustment of social relations, and a 
reinvigoration of the enfeebled human race by a frank 
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return to nature and agriculture. The most widely 
circulated review in the empire, Russian Thought, is now 
the inspired organ of this band of earnest writers, to 
whom the name of Novodniky (Men of the People) has 
been given, and several other periodicals open their 
hospitable pages to occasional articles advocating the 
same views. 
THE WORSHIP OF THE MOUJIK. 

M. Zlatovratsky, one of the brightest stars of this 
literary galaxy, has just published another instalment of 
his essays on this panacea for Welt-schmerz, labour strikes, 
revolutions, and sedition, which seems efficacious enough 
if only feasible. He sets out from the postulate that 
virtue, truth, and beauty are synonymous with—or, at 
any rate, the outcome of—the toilsome life of a Russian 
tiller of the soil ; while vice, disease, and misery are the 
price paid for the artificial life of cities, with their 
factories, mills, and slums. He concurs with Young in 
thinking that “ a Christian is the highest style of man,” 
and he has satisfied himself that a Russian peasant is the 
highest style of Christian; and it is only natural 
that he should draw the obvious conclusion that 
social and spiritual salvation is dependent upon the utter 
demolition of European idols and ideals, and the setting 
up of the Russian peasants’ standard in their place. 
Humanity, but more particularly the Russian variety, is 
fashioned after the model of Antzeus, and can only be 
saved from a violent death by returning to Mother Earth, 
and when once under her wing is bound by every con- 
sideration of prudence and gratitude to abide there. 


TOLSTOI AS DEPICTED BY A DISCIPLE. 

These are some of M. Zlatovratsky’s esoteric teachings. 
But one of his recent stories, entitled “ My Visions,” 
conveys a far more accurate idea of the writer and his 
aims and ideas than the longest disquisitions. 
In this tale he gives us a fanciful but pleasing descrip- 
tion of the mental anguish of a Russian peasant 
turned artist, who has fallen a prey to that 
Wertherian sorrow which, like leprosy and influenza, 
still lingers on in Russia. Maddened by the excruciating 
pangs of this modern malady, he repairs (in a dream) to 
the house of a man described by some as a Sage, by others 
as a penitent sinner, by a third group as a seeker after 
truth, and by a fourth category as “the great man.” 
Kooznetsoff, the peasant artist, enters this house, and 
hears a moral discourse by the wise man on the text, 
“ Resist not evil by violence.” At first he listens with the 
smile of a sceptic, which soon gives place to the knitted 
brow of the interested hearer, and he ends by surrender- 
ing atdiscretion. He then learns from the lips of the wise 
man—who is Count Leo Tolstoi—the interesting details 
set forth in that writer’s celebrated “Confessions.” One 
of the audience hazarding the remark that the doctrine of 
non-resistance to evil and its corollaries are no more than 
an idle dream, elicited the impassioned reply: “ An idle 
dream?” exclaimed the great man. “ What miserable mortal 
first launched that terrible thought among men! An idle 
dream. But the God whom ye worship, who gave you the 
sublime commandments of love and of non-resistance to 
evil by violence, did He regard this doctrine of His as a 
far-off ideal of humanity, impossible of attainment, a 
pathetic, poetic fancy wherewith to captivate the simple- 
minded folks of Galilee? No! He looked upon His 
doctrine as an efficacious means of saving humanity. 
He did not dream idle dreams upon the cross, but 
died for His teaching. ... And thus many have 
died, and thus many shall yet die who are still 
unborn. It cannot be said of such a teaching that it is 
an idle dream.” 
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RECENT RUSSIAN 


A TOLSTOIAN ‘‘ VISION.” 

The great man next likened the sublunary world and the 
whole human race to a vast pyramid, on the apex of 
which he (the speaker) stood, and a handful of chosen 
ones with him. They were the salt of the earth. “On 
all the steps below us I beheld whole armies of miserable 
wretches like ourselves, afflicted with a burning desire 
—still unsatisfied—to climb up to the spot where 
we stood, jostling and crushing each other in 
the mad attempt, using one another as_ stepping- 
stones, tearing and gashing the arms, legs, and 
breasts of themselves and others. Sighs and groans 
reached my ear, heart-rending cries of despair that 
— the air were uttered by those who fell off or were 

urled down to the bottom, and triumphant shouts of joy 
arose from the few who had contrived to raise themselves 
one step higher. I heard these groans and cries,I saw 
the gory blood flow in torrents down the steps 
I was in an agony of despair. I was on the point of 
crying out to the multitude of men that swarmed beneath 
me, ‘Why, oh ill-starred mortals, are you bent on 
climbing up hither ? Here is nought but a dream, a 
fiction, a hollow mockery!’ But when I reflected upon 
the vast number of sacrifices which this hollow mockery 
had cost, I conceived a violent disgust for mankind, an 
unspeakable loathing for myself.... Verily I know 
not what would have become of me, had I not, when 
fixing my eyes on the base of the Pyramid, descried 
countless millions of tiny, svarcely visible human 
creatures, living a life apart, which derived its signifi- 
cance elsewhere than from the Pyramid, and who made 
no attempt to scale its sides. ... These dwarf-like 
beings, swarming like bees down below, were the tillers 
of the soil, horny-handed sons of peaceful toil, strong 
in the conviction that the real meaning of their God- 
given life was the work in which they were engaged, 
not the deeds performed in those gilded halls, not the 
Pyramid on which part of humanity was striving for 
self-perfection. In a word, that true life is a temple 
without idols, without priests, and without sacrifices.” * 


“THE DREAM OF A HAPPY PEASANT.” 

The corner-stone of the edifice raised by M. Zlato- 
vratsky and the Narodny school is this piece of reason- 
ing: As “ Man wants but little, nor that little long,” his 
relations should be narrowed down till they are restricted 
to God, the little community in which he lives, and his 
cornfields and pastures. If he do this, he is leading the 
true life, and will be saved. An attempt to embody this 
idea in a concrete fact, and show how it would work, has 
also been made by the same writer in a curious sketch 
entitled “The Dream of a Happy Peasant.” But though 
pleasant reading enough for a leisure hour, the slightest 
critical test would prove a sufficiently powerful solvent, 
to cause the whole scheme to vanish into thin air. 

The happy rustic is entertained with the story of a 
Russian Utopia, called Valkovshtsheena, by an ancient 

asant of venerable appearance, who was born and spent 

is happy childhood and youth in that favoured village. 
It was situated in a sequestered spot far from the din and 
bustle of sinful human life, unknown to the authorities, 
unfrequented by strangers. There the little village com- 
munity led an idyllic life in “ the soul’s calm sunshine and 
the heartfelt joy,” like the early Christians described in Count 
Tolstoi’s tale ‘‘ Work while ye have the Light.” One spirit 
animated the inhabitants of this Russian San Marino. 
Did a fire break out ? They all combined to build up huts 
for the sufferers, and provide them with agricultural 
implements and live stock. Did an epidemic rage? They 





* Vol. ii. 216, 222. Cf. The Messenger of Europe, 1891, pp. 668-669. 
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tended the sick and dying in turn, mowing, reaping, and 
threshing for their helpless neighbours. The rare strangers. 
who strayed into Valkovshtsheena were enchanted by 
what they saw, and told blood-curdling stories of their 
own terrible experience of life in the world outside, of the 
knout, the lash, of ruinous extortions, and crying injustice. 
These tales served to intensify the peasants’ attachment 
to their beloved Valkovshtsheena. 
GOVERNMENT AS ANTICHRIST. 

“There is no family without a failure,’ says the 
Russian proverb, and two very decided failures made 
their appearance in this happy community at last, two 
striplings who, having got a taste of the pleasures of 
a city life, relished them, and longed for more. The 
village elders, to wean them from their sinful propensities, 
found wives for them and set them up as independent 
members of the commune. But the wisest measures 
proved unavailing. The young scapegraces, married 
though they were, hungered after the flesh-pots of the 
city and, seizing the first opportunity that offered, 
absconded. Not content, however, with ruining them- 
selves—for what is the change from a village to a city life 
but moral and physical ruin? — they demanded 
their wives, and on the refusal of the community to 
deliver them up, appealed to the authorities. This was 
the beginning of the end. Representatives of the Govern- 
ment arrived in the village, taking with them the seals 
cf Antichrist (soldiers), and the peasants’ Eden was then 
and there transformed into a hell. “ Many of our people 
perished in the woods; others fled to the Volga and to 
the Steppes: several of our elders, strong and unyielding 
in spirit, were torn from among us, beaten publicly 
with whips, put in irons and hurried off to the mines of 
Siberia.” 

And so onad infinitum. The variations are endless, but 
the theme is ever one and the same. The one thing 
necessary is agriculture; for if work generally is prayer, 
agriculture is an efficacious atonement—a sacrament that 
imparts life eternal. 

ANOTHER PEASANT WORSHIPPER. 

The same note vibrates, only much more feebly, in all 
the sketches, articles, and stories of Gleb Uspenski, one 
of the best-known journalists of the day, whose place in, 
Russian literature is still undetermined, owing to his re- 
markable literary talents on the one hand, and the extra- 
ordinary use to which he puts them on the other 
Like some of the Dutch painters, he shines principally in 
miniature scenes representing the everyday life of the 
people; but, unlike any Dutch painter, he is so over- 
whelmed by his matter that he abandons the attempt to 
mould it into anything like artistic form; so that the 
pictures which strike the fancy of the lover of genuine 
literature as distinct from pulpit-preaching and journal- 
ism, are mere episodes in his writings, inserted for the 
purpose of illustrating his meaning or intensifying the 
impression. In nearly all his essays Uspenski begins 
as an artist and ends as a pamphleteer. “ Desinit 
in piscem mulier formos a superne.” He sits down to depict 
his beloved peasants, their joys and sorrows, their noble 
aims and base grovellings, but warming to his subject, 
forgets the peasants and their portraits and forges 
thunderbolts which he hurls straightway at the heads of 
those whom he believes responsible fcr their sufferings. 
Few men in Russia know the peasantry as well as Gleb 
Uspenski; none better. He has travelled from the shores 
of the White Sea to those of the Caspian, has frequented 
heathens and publicans, convicts and sectarians, making 
himself all things to all men, and a month, nay a week, 
never elapses without two or three sketches appearing 
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‘from his pen. He ioves, nay he adores, the Russia 
peasantry, and being a monotheist, acknowledges no 
other god; but, like the old Greeks and Egyptians, he 
depicts the object of his worship not only in its brighter 
moods but also in its least noble aspects. He surprises 
his divinity in an unguarded moment, makes a sketch 
thereof wonderfully true to nature, which when it appears 
.a3 an illustration to one of his essays or tirades, makes 
us completely forget the letterpress to which it should 
play the réle of handmaid. 
THE SOMBRE UNDERTONE. 

All his descriptions of peasant life, now so popular in 
Russia, are executed in the soberest of tones. A passing 
glance at one of them fills one with melancholy. The 
author feels he is e ed in a labour as vain as that of 
‘the Danaides. “A thousand times I said to myself that 
IT must cease to write about the peasantry, because all 
that is too late now; the best sketches and fragments, 
‘written ‘under the conditions that hedge round all such 
writings at the present day are useless and unavailing : 
‘they could convey no adequate idea of the bewildering 
-complexity of wanton wrong that is being interwoven with 
peasant life, by dint of terrible and persevering efforts 
inspired by downright inhumanity.” * 

But sadness and tenderness, love and enthusiasm, are 
but passing moods of the writer. Assoonas he launches 
-out into description he is as objective as a photographic 
apparatus. Take this extract, for iastance, from one 
of his recent sketches—it deals with the topics of conver- 
sation among the peasantry in the villages :— 

ROBBERY AND CORRUPTION. 
“In former times a peasant would entertain you with 


.an account of his _—_— on foot to Kieff, and of what 
-he saw and suffered on the way, or treat you to a narrative 
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of how the witch woman cast her evil eye on his wife and 
put an evil spirit in possession of her. Or you might 
meet with a young man who would while away two days 
of your time with a description of how, when, where, and 
with whom he fell in love; or with a lady who 
would initiate you into the details of her roman- 
tic adventures; or an ofticer who had taken part 
in the storming of Goonib, and would volunteer a 
narrative of his doughty deeds. In a word, they were 
human conversations. No doubt gossip of the same kind 
goes on even now; but it is drowned in the hum of the 
never-ending conversations about “ scandais,” which you 
hear wherever you go. Suppose you come up with a 
family of peasants migrating from the government 
of Orel into the government of Stavropol, and enter into 
conversation with the rustics; their second sentence 
introduces a story about all kinds of shameful “scandals,” 
—, communal, governmental. Their second 
phrase is the prelude to a tale of how the village elder 
robbed and plundered, of how the starshina robbed and 
plundered, of how the publican robbed and plundered. 
The road contractor, if you meet him, tells you such 
wonders about the prowess of the builders as you never 
saw even in your dreams; and the railway contractor in 
his turn treats you to a vivid description of the unholy 
gains of the road contractors. The member of the 
Zemstoe is at a loss for words sufliciently energetic to 
express his horror of the “scandals” of the administra- 
tion, while the superintendent of the police Jimns you out 
portraits of the members of the Zemstoe which plunge 
you into such oppressive gloom that you have serious 
thoughts of hanging yourself. “No one puts a hand to 
any honest work; and every one is plundering and 
robbing.” Such is the staple topic of this universal 
conversation which is drowning all human gossip.* 





* Cf. Messenger 3f Europe, March 1591, p. 311. 


* Cf. Northern Messenger, February 1891, p. 283. 
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St. Petersburg —— , 
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Count Albrecht von Sem. XXIII. 
Arndt and Bunsen. T. von Bunsen. 
Ballooning. P. von Zech. 
The French Revolution (continued). 
Dogma and Science. M. Carriere. 
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chen.” M. G. Conrad. 
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Before the Battle. 
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Dr. G. J. Guttmann. 

The Emperor William and Prince Bismarck. 

Plea for Agricultural Education, Dr. A. 


Lekisch. 
March 15th. 
After the Battle. 
Utopia and Reality. F. Willfort. 
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Aus Allen Welttheilen.—Special attention may be directed to an article 
on Wituland written in connection with the recent massacres in what had 
hitherto seemed the most promising country in Africa for German colonisa- 
tion. Another writer gives some useful tables of the population of the 
United States. From 38,558,371 in 1870, the population rose to 50,155,783 
in 1880, and in 1890 the number of inhabitants reached 62,480,540. 

Deutsche Revue.—From Robert Biewend’s second instalment, we gather 
that Koch was by nature less given to bodily exercise than his brothers and 
sisters, and that he would hide himself in a quiet corner to pursue his 
studies in natural history. In this respect he received much encouragement 
from his grandfather Biewend, also a lover of natural science, with a speciai 
taste for the collecting and arranging of minerals, plants, insects, and the 
like. Koch also inherited his fondness for the game of chess from this 
grandfather. But the article is chiefly a picture of Koch’s career at the 
University of Gittingen. The third instalment in the April number gives 
us particulars of his medical experiences in the army during the war of 
1870, mostly from letters to his wife and parents. T. von Bunsen also pub- 
lishes in the April part a series of letters by Ernst Moritz Arndt (“‘ Father 
Arndt”), the German poet and patriot (1769-1860), and author of the 
famous national song, “ Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland?” The letters 
here brought to notice were addressed to Baron C. K. J. Bunsen, the dis- 
tinguished diplomatist and scholar (1791-1860). 

Deutsche Rundschau.—The best article in the March number, perhaps, 
is that by Philip Spitta, the well-known writer on musical subjects, dealing 
with Spontini’s activity in Berlin, and including some particulars of the 
relationship of the composer to King Frederick William III. of Prussia. 
Hermann Grimm suggests the institution of a museum to be devoted to the 
Art history of the Fatherland, which should serve student purposes as well 
as instruct the people. 

Kritisehe Revue.—The articles Before and After the Battie discuss the 
recent elections in Austria. Alfred Frieherr von Berger has a noteworthy 
paper on Ibsen. He has, he says, been in the habit of reading ‘‘ Rosmers- 
holm” several times every year. He has read it as a harmless reader, or 
simple mental traveller, who only reads for pleasure, and then lets his book 
have its way with him ; he has studied it as a scientific work ; he has read it 
as a theatrical personage, and has pictured to himself the performance of 
it by the actors of the Vienna Burg Theatre ; and he has been absorbed in 
its depths as in a painful problem, in which the understanding gets 
entangled, and from which it can only free itself when it has solved the 
difficulty. Still he has never been able to feel that he quite understood the 
drama, but in the Rerwe of March 15th he at last begins to note down his. 
experiences in connection with his study of it, and his notes are well worth 
reading. 

Nord und Sud.—The chief article in the March number is a critical and 
biographical study of Friedrich Nietzsche, the Socialist philosopher of the 
aristocracy. Nietzsche was born at Récken, near Liitzen. His childhood 
was passed at Naumburg on the Saal, where his father was pastor. At 
the Universities of Bonn and Leipzig he devoted himself specially to the 
classics under the guidance of the celebrated philologist Ritsch], who soon 
formed a high opinion of the young student. On his recommendation, 
Nietzsche, before he had taken his degree of doctor, was elected a professor 
at the University of Basle. It was in 1869, at the age of twenty-five, that 
he entered the teaching profession, but in the next year his academic 
activity was interrupted by his taking part in the Franco-German war, for’ 
he was an officer in the mounted artillery of the German army. In 1876 he 
began to suffer with his head, and in vain turned to Italy for relief. In 1879 he 
was obliged to beg to be released from his academic duties, and he was granted 
his full pension. From this time he has led a nomadic life in the South of 
Europe—now in the Engadine, now on the Riviera, nowin Turin. Here he 
became the victim of insanity, and though he is no longer confined ina lunatic 
asylum, it is doubtful whether he will ever be able to continue his literary 
work. Though the classics were Nietzsche’s special subject, he gradually 
relinquished them for philology, sociology, zestheticism, and music. In the 
first epoch of his creations, which lasted till about 1876, he was under 
the ban of the philosophy of Schopenhauer and the art and music 
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Poems from the ‘‘ Pierrot Lunaire” of Albert 
Giraud. Translated into German by O. E. 
Hartleben. 

Gustav Theodor Fechner, Natural Philo- 
sopher. T. Achelis. 

The Future Writing of History. H. Jaenicke. 


Preussische Jahrbucher. Berlin. March 5: 

Mk. 50 Pf, 

Slavery in East Germany in the Eighteenth 
Century. G. F. Knapp. 

bag | and Unity in the Homeric Studies. 
Dr. P. Cauer. 

Two Autobiographies.—Karl von Hase and 
Julius Frobel. Dr. H. Weber. 

The Fortification of Copenhagen and the 

: Tnteres’s of Germany. 

‘Schorer's Familienbiatt. 
Berlin. Heft 7. 75 Pf. 

Pictures from German East Africa. (lilus.) 
P, Reichard. 

P. K. Rosegger, Poet. With Portrait. R. Mayr. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach. Freiburg, 
March 14. 10 Marks 80 PY. yearly. 

The Social Programme of Count de Mun in 
L’ Association Catholique for January. A. 
Lehmkubl, 

The Symbolism of the Cross in the Liturgical 
Poetry of Latin Writers. G. M. Dreves. 

Wallenstein’s Mistake (concluded). B. Duhr, 

Unions, Homes, etc., for Apprentices. H. 
Pesch. 

A Visit to Philadelphia. J. G. Hagen. 

Reviews—Gilbert W. Child's ‘Chu ch and 
State under the Tudors,” etc. 

Ueber Land und Meer. Heft 9. 1 Mark. 

‘the Dwarfs of the African Forests. (Illus.) 
From Stanley's Book. 

Frederick von Schmidt, Architect. With 
Portrait and other Illustrations. 

With Por- 
W. Jonas. 
With 


(Salon-Ausgabe ) 
75 Pf. 


Marbach. Schiller’s Birthplace. 
traits and other Illustrations. 
An Audience of King Alfonso XIII. 
Portrait. F. Possart. 

The War with the American Indians. (Illus.) 
M. Lortzing. 

Dr? Emil Steinbach. Austrian Minister of 
Finance. With Portrait. 

Unsere Zeit. Leipzig, March. 1 Mark. 

Schliemann’s Services to Archeology. G. 
Schréder. 

ee — Question and Profit Sharing. L. 

oe 


e. 
§.lt and Jutland—A Naturalist’s North S:a 
Sketch, F. Heincke. 
Finland's Poets. Ola Hansson. 
Ibsen’s ‘ Hedda Gabler.” W. Bormann. 
The Austro-German Tariff. Dr R. Oertal. 
Velhagen und Klasing’s Neue Monats- 
hefte. March. 1 Mark 25 Pf. 
Protessor Werner Schuch, Artist. With Por- 
trait and other Illustrations. O. Preuss. 
Heinrich Schliecann. With Portrait. Dr. 
KR. Menge. 
The Emperor's Travels in the No th. (Illus.) 
H, Harden. 
Tne Japanese and the American Badger in the 
Zoological Gardens at Berlin, (Illus.) Dr. 
L, Staby. 
The Idar-Oberstein Agate Manufactory. 
(Illus.) Dr. O. Veeck. 
‘Vom Fels zum Meer. Stuttgart. Heft 8. 


ark, 
Coburg. (Illus.) Ludovica Hesekiel. 
On_the Mental Development of the Child. 
I Prof. W. Preyer. 
Friedrich von Schmidt, Architect. With Por- 


trait. 
The Site of the Homeric Trov. H. Diintzer. 
The Wild West. (Illus.) F. J. Pajeken. 
The Social Question at the Domestic Hearth. 
Matilda Lammers. 
The Kaiserstuhl-— Breisach. (Illus.) J. Hamm, 
Zeitschrift fur Deutsche Kulturgeschichte. 
mane Quarterly. 10 Marks yearly. 
eft 3. 


The German Peasant War and the Twelve 
Articles of March 25, 1525. Karl Biedermann. 
Austrian and German Cu'ture in the 18th 
Century. C. Meyer. 
A. Mell. 


The History of Witches. 

The Names of Old Streetsand Houses, D. Sau'. 
Das Zwanzigste Jahrhundert. Berlin. 

Heft 1.. 1 Mark, 

Introduction and Programme. 

Robert Hamerling and Literary Criticism. 

The Bulgarian Qnestion. 

The Programme of the Anti-Semite Party. 

as - German Stage’s” First Performance. 

. Bauer. 











THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


theories of Richard Wagner. In the second period, on the other 
hand, he seems to have freed himself from these, and he makes his 
appearance as a ripe independent thinker with an original system 
of his own which is to reform all culture and even open a new era in the 
history of mankind. The writings of the second period are in great part 
collections of aphorisms, but that is not to be wondered at when their origin 
is understood. Nietzsche was in the habit of writing in the openair. On 
his solitary walks he would jot down his thoughts on men and things as 
they passed through his mind, but he spent many a hard hour searching 
for the right word, the artistic expression, the brilliant picture for his ideas. 
And this peculiarity also appears in the titles of his writings: ‘‘ The Birth 
of Tragedy from the Spirit of Music, or Greece and Pessimism,” ‘‘ Untimely 
Observations,” ‘‘ Thus spake Zarathustra, a Book for All and None,” ete. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Admirers of Schiller should not miss the article 
on Marbach, Schiller’s birthplace, which is supplemented by views of the 
little town and a most interesting gallery of portraits of Schiller himself, 
and of his father and mother, his sisters, wife, grandson, sons, daughters 
and daughter-in-law, besides illustrations of a number of Schiller relics. 


Unsere Zeit.—This is a very good number. Herr Schréder gives an 
attractive description of the life-work of Dr. Schliemann. Next there is a 
careful study of the ‘‘ Wages Question” and the newer ‘‘Question of Profit- 
Sharing,” by L. Koelle. ‘‘Finland’s Poets” are dealt with in an interesting 
essay by Ola Hansson, written @ propos of Finland’s threatened loss of inde- 
pendence ; but the author, after briefly alluding to ‘‘ Kalevala,” the national 
epic, to Runeberg and Topelius, to Piatori Paivarinta, and Juano Aho, makes 
Tavaststjerna, the poet, dramatist, and novelist, the special subject of his 
sketch. Walter Bormann is another critic who finds Ibsen’s creations only 
sad company. 

Velhagen.—The March Velhagen has a good article on a famous painter 
of battle pictures, Prof. Werner Schuch, who was born in 1843, began 
life as an architect, but this profession made him so dependent on the 
wishes of his patrons, and the concessions which he had to make to their 
taste were so great, that he resolved to try landscape-painting. His efforts 
in this direction being crowned with success, he next turned to painting in 
oils. Then his wide knowledge of history, together with his extraordinary 
skill in painting horses, and, it should not be overlooked, his peculiar 
characteristic treatment of personalities, led to his extraordinary success in 
depicting battlefields and historic scenes. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—This magazine and Ueber Land und Meer both 
give interesting articles on the life and work of the late Baron Schmidt, the 
maker of Vienna’s Gothic architecture. His motto was ‘‘ Stones speak !” 
and he certainly lived up to his motto. For Vienna he built the Gothic 
Town Hall and completed the great dome of St. Stephen (1862-1864), besides 
building a number of beautiful churches and houses which will 
speak for him to the end of time. He also won the first prize 
in a competition for the plan of a Town Hall for Berlin, but 
his-scheme was not carried out. The Emperor of Austria made him a 
baron on the day when the last stone was fixed in the walls of 
the Vienna Town Hall. He was born in Wiirtemberg in 1825, and was the 
son of a Protestant clergyman. His son is now Professor of Architecture 
at the University of Munich. This and some other magazines have also 
interesting papers on “ Dr. Schliemann and his Excavations,” but that in 
Unsere Zeit is, perhaps, the most noteworthy. Another lengthy article in 
Vom Fels zum Meer, very copiously illustrated, brings the life of the Wild 
West to notice once more, and Mathilde Lammers writes on the domestic 
servant difficulty in ‘‘The Social Question at the Domestic Hearth.” 


Zeitschrift fur Deutsche Kulturgeschichte.—This is a quarterly, 
published by Hans Liistenéder, of Berlin, and edited by Dr. Christian 
Meyer. 

Das Zwanzigste Jahrhundert.—A new mid-monthly of politics, science, 
and literature, also published by Hans Liistendder of Berlin. Erwin Bauer, 
the editor, is known as the author of ‘‘ TheCountry of the Tzar,” ‘‘ Naturalism, 
Nihilism, and Idealism in Russian Literature,” etc. According to its pro- 
gramme, the new magazine will advocate the monarchical principle, the 
unity of the German nation, such social reforms as those proposed in the 
Imperial Rescripts of last year, Evangelical Christianity, and a healthy 
modern realism in art and literature. 
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La Nuova Antologia. 
March Ist. 


The English Imperial Federation. L. Palma. 

Treason under Leo X. (conclusion). D, Gnoli. 

The New German Empire and its First Historian. 
G. Boglietti. 

Charity: A Fable. Emma. 

Cosmic Evolution according to Modern Ideas. 
O. Z. Bianco. 

Giovanni Episcopo. Novelette. G. D’Annunzio. 


March 16th. 


The Works of Horace. O. Occioni. 

The Migration of Birds and Carrier Pigeons. 
A. Mosso. 

The Labour Commission in France. E. Cava- 
lieri. 

Love and Gymnastics. E. de Amicis. 

Dante and Bologna. C. Ricci. 

From the Poto the Cernaia. P. Fambri. 

Pleasant Dreams (a p.em). G. Mazzoni. 


La Rassegna Nazionale. 
March Ist. 


Wanderings in the Carpathians. G. Marcotti. 

Charitable Institutions. P. M. del Ros:o. 

The Education of the Priesthood. A. Astori. 

Sixteenth Century Poetry. G. Forteb:ac-i. 

Social Evolution and its Effects. Duca di 
Gualtieri. , 

Commentators on the Creation (continued). 
F. A. Stoppani. 

Signor Jacini and the Conservative Party. F. 
8. Benucci. 


March 16th. 


A Patriotic Crusade. G. B. Cipati. 

The Duchy of Castro(conclusion). L. Gro‘ tanelli. 

The Social Question. A. Villa Pernici. 

The Answer to an Interrogation. G. Cussani. 

From North America. E. Rossi. 

Reminiscences of Travel in Scandinavia and 
Russia. F. Grassi. 


La Civilta Cattolica. 
March 7th. 


The Final Progress of Revolution. 

Observations on the Universal History by Cesare 
Cantu, 

The Puntifica‘e of St. Gregory the Great. 


March 21st. 


The New Miracl s at Lourdes. 
St. Thomas Aquinas’ System of Physics. 
Studies on the Properties of Colour. 
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ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


La Nuova Antologia, March lst.—This number leads off with an excel- 
lent and accurate article on “English Imperial Federation,” which passes 
in review all our colonies, and the varying degrees in which they are bound 
to the mother-country, and sums up the whole of our Imperial constitution 
as “the most marvellous system of political decentralisation that has ever- 
been known in the history of the world.” The article, it must be added, 
is written throughout with the most cordial feelings of admiration for the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The author, Sig. L. Palma, considers that the only danger 
to our empire in the future lies with Russia on the one hand and with the 
United States on the other, and advises as a possible precaution a closer 
union between England and her Australian and American colonies. After 
describing the work of the Imperial Federation League, the writer deals. 
with the possible results of unlimited Home Rule all round, with a 
single Imperial Legislative Chamber at the head; but admits that 
federation is the most difficult of all forms of government in practice. 
The actual Canadian Federation and the recent scheme of Australian 
Federation, far from ee the cause of Imperial Federa- 
tion, render it still more difficult of realisation by creating distinct 
national patriotism. Inconclusion, our Italian critic decides that England's. 
best chance of maintaining her world-wide supremacy, is by driving her- 
mixed team with the very slackest of reins, and by counting on natural 
colonial loyalty, instead of attempting to increase her hold by fresh 
artificial restraints. 

The mid-month number contains an article interesting to all students of 
Dante, discussing the poet’s acquaintance with the town of Bologna, from 
the evidence of his poems. There is also a pleasant, chatty article on the 
migration of birds, by an Italian naturalist, containing some curious details 
regarding quails and pigeons. Thus, the little quails, which are netted in 
such quantities on the Italian coasts on their arrival, fly across the 
Mediterranean from Africa in nine hours, at the rate of sixty-one kilo- 
metres an hour, but in their anxiety to find a resting-place they frequently 
fly with such force against trees and houses, that they fall dead to the 
ground from the blow. Edmondo de Amicis contributes the opening chapter. 
of a new novelette, under the title “ Love and Gymnastics.” 

La Rassegna Nazionale, March lst.—In the conclusion to a previous. 
article on the education of the clergy, the writer, himself a priest, dwells on the 
necessity for the widest knowledge in all matters of morality, but above alk 
he insists on a thorough study of social science, so that the priests may take 
their right place in the van of all the social movements of the day. On 
political subjects F. 8. Benucci contributes a cordial support to Count 
Jacini’s new scheme for a National Conservative party, noticed in last month’s 
Review oF Reviews ; whilst Sig. Bonghi attempts to build up a moderate 
Liberal party by providing a ready-made programme on paper. The two 
important points of his latest article are his strong denunciation of the 
present policy of abolishing all religious teaching in elementary schools, and 
his clear and definite pronouncement against the renewal in 1892 of the 
Triple Alliance—that most ruinously expensive of methods for maintaining 
the peace of Europe. 

Under the title “A Patriotic Crusade,” a powerful and outspoken article on 
the terrible growth in recent years of youthful crime and immorality in 
Italy, occupies the place in the mid-March number. Unhappily, side by side 
with the spread of education, judicial statistics establish, beyond all doubt, 
a steady increase of juvenile delinquencies of every sort. The author 
attributes the evil mainly to the great dissemination of cheap literature of 
the very lowest and most immoral description, and he proposes to start a 
crusade against such literature by a league of citizens in every town, acting 
on somewhat similar principles to the English and American temperance 
leagues. We wish Signor Cipani every success in his patriotic enterprise. 
A. V. Pernici holds forth learnedly and lengthily on the Social Question 
without, however, throwing much new light on the subject. 

La Civilta Cattolica.—The Jesuit organ inveighs bitterly against the spirit 
of revolution that isabroad, and foretells that future historians will com- 
pare the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries for the fierceness of their 
destructive mania to the so-called barbarous ages. There is also a detailed 
account of the most recent miraculous cures at Lourdes. 
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THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


eo 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


Tue two interesting articles of this month are M. 
Richet’s article upon Love and M. de Layeleye’s upon 
Bi-Metallism. It is difficult to say which is the pleas- 
anter reading of the two. Both are noticed more fully 
in another place. M. Chevrillin continucs his articles 
upon India. Indian authorities condemn them as “slight.” 
The reader who is not an authority, but ignorant as most 
of us are of India and Indian subjects, finds them 
charming. They are the letters of a tourist attracted by 
a few more subjects of interest than are to be found 
within the limits of the vexed questions of Indian politics. 
Agra and Delhi, Jeypore, Bombay, and Ellore form the 
subject of the contribution for March. 


DAILY LIFE IN GERMANY, 


M. de Wyzema’s facile pen has abandoned the arts ot 
England and Japan, to occupy itself with the aspects of 
common life in Germany, and ifsometimes he has seemed 
uncompromising in his criticisms of this side of the 
Channel, we may comfort ourselves with the reflection 
that he treats our Anglo-Saxon cousins of the other side 
no better. Montaigne once said of the Germans, “ They 
do not taste, they swallow.” That saying had a wider 
application than the kitchen, and M. de Wyzema does 
not hesitate to give the full benefit of it to his 
neighbours, For good and for evil they have 
alike no taste, but only swallow. The result is 
not all regrettable, for he does full justice to 
certain good sides of the national character. But the 
result, as he presents it, is extraordinarily unattractive. 
Nor does he prophecy great things for the future. The 
qualities that the German possesses are to him rather 
the remains of long-established habits than living seeds 
of actions to come. There is little initiative, only obedi- 
ence, and upon this habit of solid obedience the influences 
of the worst form of modern socialism is being 
brought to bear. The changes of the last twenty years 
have been very rapid, the crust of centuries has been 
broken through, and the fruits of the new growth are yet 
to reap. M. de Wyzema is of opinion that the harvest, 
when it is ripe, will be a bitter crop. The demoralisation 
of Berlin will demoralize the nation. 


LAFAYETTE AS A YOUNG MAN. 


_The youth of ee forms the subject of a pleasant 
historical article of the memoir kind, filled with anecdotes 
and sketches of the social life of his day, which is con- 
tinued from the Revue for February 15th. A consider- 
able part of this number is taken up with the figure of 
the boy commander eluding and defeating Cornwallis 
in the American campaign, and occupying the intervals 
of war with love-letters written to his young wife. It 
daes not leave him, however, till it bri him to the 
edge of more troublous times in the French Revolution, 
and ends with this anecdote:—On the evening of his 
arrival at the Hotel de Noailles, Lafayette was talking 


to his wife of his constitutional schemes. “Do you 
know,” he said, “ the-curious apologue that the great 
Frederick gave me the benefit of in 1785? One day 
I was arguing against him that there would never 
be either nobility or royalty, and I was expressing my 
hopes with energy. ‘Monsieur,’ said the old monarch, 
as he fixed his piercing eyes upon me, ‘I know a young 
man who, after visiting countries in which liberty and 
equality reigned, indulged a dream of establishing all 
that in his own country, Do you know what happened 
tohim?’ ‘No, sire. ‘He washung. Wasn't it a funny 
story? It amused me a good deal.” Madame de 
Lafayette, the anecdote continues, listened gravely, but 
found the story less amusing. 





THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


Tue “Religious Question” of M. de Marcere, which 
holds the first place in the number of the Reruve for 
March 15th, is not as interesting as the title in this place 
might suggest. The religious question appears to us in 
England under broader aspects, and already we have 
granted for all practical purposes the conclusion for 
which M. Marcere pleads, that the “solution in this 
affair, as in all others, is to be found in liberty.” Articles 
on spiritualism by M. Alaux will attract members of the 
Psychical Society. There is also an article on Persian 
armour, by Ahmed Bey, which should not be neglected. 


GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS. 
CHAPLIN. 


Norurye could well contrast more vividly with Meis- 
sonier than the life and work of Charles Chaplin, who 
receives an obituary notice at the hands of M. Paul 
Lefort, in the Gazette des Beaux Arts. The delicately 
feminine temperament of the artist, nourished by the 
education of a mother whom he adored, is traced in all 
his pictures. His first success was a “ Portrait of a 
Woman,” exhibited in the Salon of 1845. The picture, 
which he kept always by him, as Meissonier kept 
his “ Engraver,” was a portrait of his mother. The 
inspiration which Meissonier found in achievements 
he sought in affection. The tender, the fresh, the 
beautiful, combined to create his charm. What all 
men loved he painted. Unlike Meissonier, of course 
he formed a school. It is typical of all the rest that 
the masters of his school should now be two women. 
In the estimation at least of M. Paul Lefort his mantle 


falls upon Miss Henrietta Browne and Madame Madeline , 


Lemaire. He died, it will be remembered, on the 30th of 
last January. . 


Among the illustrations Raeburn’s portrait of Walter 
Scott is selected by M. Claude Phillips as one of the ' 


masterpieces of the Guelph Exhibition. The portrait of 
Sterne, by Reynolds, shares with it the honours of a very 
excellent reproduction in black-and-white. 

An interesting article is devotel to the work of 
M. Ganjean, the engraver, and the best illustration of 
the month is his reproduction of a portrait by Delaunay 
of Madame Toulmonche. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dagny. 


Published by the Fredrika-Bremer Soc‘ety, 
Stochholm, Yearly subscriptien, 4 kr, 

Sonja Kovalevsky. Ellen Key. 

By Sonja Kovalevsky’s Bier. Poem. Esselde. 

Friends of Home-‘s‘ojd.” A Retrospection. 
Molly Robtlieb. 

“ Sorosis.” Women's Clubs in the New World. 

Cecile Gohl. 

Notes on Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata.” 

Reviews. 

Communizations 
Society. 

‘Items on the Woman’s Suffrage Que. tion. 


from the F.edrika-Bremer 


Samtiden. 


Bergen. March. Yearly subscription, 5 kr., 
post free. 

‘Young Sorrow. Sx poems. Bernt Lie. 

Buddhism, the World’s Salvation. H. C. 
Hansen. 

The Irish Home Rule Question in its Newest 
Phase. Oscar Julius Tschudt. 

Female Psychology. Gustave Le Bon. 

Meissonier. Charles Bigot. 


Tilskuren. 
Copenhagen. rien i 4 Yearly subscription, 
12 kr. 


Prologue. From tbe Celebration in H.M. 
Theatre in Honour of N.W. Gage. January 
ith, 1891. Karl Gjellup. 

A Controversy between J. L. Heiberg and C. 
Molbech. Jonas Collin. 

In Memory of N. W. Gade. W. Bebrend. 

An Epic Poem. V. Stuckenberg. 

Under Juliet’s Bslcony. A picture from Theatre 
Life. El th Reumert. 

Letters to Vice-Admiral Baron Dahlerup from 
the Emperor Maximilian. 

The Theatres. Vilhelm Miller. 


Skilling Magazin. 


‘Weekly. (Illus.) Christiania. No2. 9,10, and 
11. Yearly subscription, 8 kr. 80 ore, post free. 

‘The late O. A. Bachke (with Portrait). J. B. 

Treland in the Sixteenth Century. (Concluded. 

-Jobn Litbam’s Fate. (By Ménie Muriel Dowie.) 
Translation. 

News from Home and Abroad. 

Attorney-General Bernhard Getz (with Por- 
trait). 


A Few Details from an Artiste’s Life. (Erika 
Nissen, pianiste.) 
Three Poems. Thor Lange. 
The Man with the Wishing-Wand. (Biography 
of Heinrich Schliemann.) L. Dietrichson. 
Emigrants on Boar2. Edmondo de Amicis. 
Foreign Politics. (A short review.) A. Raeder. 
Jottings. 
The New State Ministers—Johannes Steen, 
Otto Blehr. (With Portraits.) 
Taterior. Apoem. Ernst v. d. Recke, 
Nervosity. Dr. Edvard Bull. 
A Shot over the Mark, (From the Russian.) 
Hedda Gabler at Chris‘iania. 
lottings. 
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In a sympathetic and well-written article on “Sonja Kovalevsky,” by Ellen 
Key, we are given a genuine insight into the character as well as the life 
and works of this gifted and prematurely departed authoress and mathe- 
matician, whom Ellen Key calls “our century's most famous woman- 
scientist.” Sonja Vasilievna was born on December 27th, 1853, on her 
father’s (General Corvin-Krukovski's) estate, Palibino, in the lovely Vitebska 
government, The blood of many nations ran through her veins, and Sonja 
was wont to say that she had inherited her greed for knowledge from her 
Hungarian ancestor, King Matias Corvinus; her talent for mathematics, 
music, and lyrics from her German great-grandfather the astronomer 
Schubert ; her individual love of liberty from Poland ; her love of wandering, 
and dislike for conventionality, from a gipsy ancestress—the rest from 
Russia. This “rest,” according to Ellen Key, is a wealth of soul with 
which Russia has for many years held West Europe entranced. Sonja 
was married at the age of fifteen— the marriage being, however, a 
mere matter of form gone through in order to regain liberty and 
indepencence; end for a long time the Kovalevskys were merely student- 
friends, nothing more. There were few celebrities in England, Germany, 
or France with whom she was not well acquainted. On one occasion 
she beat Herbert Spencer himself in an argument. The great man, 
who was not acquainted with her, and did not know she was 
present, or he would probably have found something else to talk about, 
happened to mention that women were minus the ability for science. 
Sonja made herself heard. George Eliot, at whose house she was visiting, 
lent her approving smile to the fiery flow of words that soon made Herbert 
Spencer cry “quarter!” Of esthetic pleasures Sonja Kovalevsky placed 
good music foremost. Next to that, the theatre. Her opinion on a 
dramatic performance was always a refined and striking criticism. For 
some time, indeed, she was employed as musical and dramatic reviewer cn 
the Novae Vremja. Unfortunately she worked herself to death. Times 
there were when she only slept four or five hours out of the twenty-four, 
and she was never careful enough about her health. She had, however, 
sound habits that helped to keep her fragile constitution comparatively free 
from illness—baths and good exercise, simplicity in meat and drink, no stimu- 
lants, even that inseparable companion of the Russian lady—the cigarette— 
being only very occasionally in request. At Stockholm, where she had been 
appointed Professor of Mathematics, she died, entering too soon, so far as the 
world is concerned, into the rest which always seemed to her more glorious 
than life’s fairest gifts. Itis somewhat strange that large natures have as a 
rule “/’esprit gai, le cceur trist,” and ‘This country’s most famous woman- 
scientist ” found fame, as another gifted woman has written, only “un peu 
de bruit autour de son coeur.” For to Sonja Kovalevsky, as to the simplest 
girl, was the heart the fountain of life, and it was not her fame or her grand 
abilities that made her precious to her friends. It was that she possessed in 
wonderful measure what Goethe has bidden us pray for, 

“ Great thoughts and a pure heart.” 

An article of great interest, and written in smooth, pleasant style, is Cecile 
Gohl’s account of “Sorosis”—the famous women’s club of New York, 
The members of this gay and flourishing Petticoat Club are mostly doctors, 
journalists, musicians, actresses, etc., though there are a few wealthy women 
amongst them whose only claim to note is their sound judgment, as 
evidenced by their preferring the sound moral atmosphere of “ Sorosis,” 
into whose ranks no reputations disfigured by the merest speck of shame 
may enter, to the surface glitter and emptiness of a mere society life. 


In Samtiden “ Buddhism, the World’s Salvation,” H. C. Hansen’s compre- 
hensive and clever article, sustains its interest to the end. He concludes 
by citing an inscription of King Asoka, which was carved into an obelisk in 
India 2,000 years ago. The whole inseription, considering its age, is worthy 
of note, but I cull merely a few sentences, the gist of which, I think, we 
might none of us be the worse for inwardly digesting. “ Pryadasi, king, 
beloved of the gods, honours all faiths whether of hermits or those of the 
world; he gives them alms and all honour... . . For all there is a common 
fount—moderate speech. By decrying other faiths we do not exalt our own. 
Let us, then, take every opportunity of showing reverence for those others. 
Doing so, we also serve ourselves. . Unity alone is good. May each 
understand the other, and lend a willing ear to his faith.” 
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THE DUTCH MAGAZINES, 


Proressor W. Koster has an article in De Gids entitled 
** New Departures in Medical Science,” dealing with the 
researches of Koch and Pasteur. The author remarks, 
in conclusion, that, though the praetical results of these 
researches may at first sight seem disappointingly small, 
we must not forget that the universally known “anti- 
septic” treatment of wounds introduced by Joseph Lister 
—which has not only saved thousands of lives, but pre- 
served limbs which must otherwise have been amputated 
‘—was arrived at by following up the theories of the 
‘* bacteriologues.” ‘‘ Thus all conscientious investigation 
of nature indirectly, if not directly, benefits the science 
of healing.” J. F. Hondius writes on ‘‘The Teaching 
of Slojd,” and J. E. Sachse on ‘‘The Northmen in 
Literature.” The ‘‘ Northmen” discussed in the present 
instalment of the article are the Dane, Jens Peter 
Jacobsen ; the Norwegian, Bjérnsternje Bjérnsen ; and the 
Swedes, Victor Rydberg and August Strindberg, the 
latter of whom, by the by, has been set up by a recent 
German writer as the antithesis to Ibsen, the comparison 
being all in favour of the former. 


THE PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


No less than three articles in the current number of 
the Revista de Portugal are due to Senhor Jayme de 
Magalhaes Lima, who appears to be one of the pillars of 
this periodical. These are “The Barbizon School,” 
‘*The Characteristics of Portugal in Europe from the 
History of Humanity,” and ‘‘ Facts and Ideas.” The 
last named is a kind of review of foreign periodicals, 
noticing, among others, Professor Bryce’s Contemporary 
article, ‘‘An Age of Discontent,” and Dr. Kidd’s 
paper on Weissmann, in the December REVIEW oF 

EVIEWs—the greater part of which last is translated. 
Other articles are “ Pessimism and Positive Philosophy,” 
by Teixeira Bastos; ‘‘Gustave Flaubert,” by Manuel 
Caldas Cordeiro; and ‘‘ Elementary Education in Por- 
tugal,” by J. Simoes Dias. The picture given of the 
latter is not encouraging—school attendance is supposed 
to be compulsory, but is not enforced, and the existing 
schools are miserably insufficient. ‘*The few school 
buildings we have are wanting in all sanitary require- 
ments and facilities for teaching.” The country is 
divided, for educational purposes, into 3,969 districts— 
of these, 1,351 are absolutely without schools. As the 
Portuguese ‘‘ Education Act” was passed as long ago as 
1878, we might have expected a little better result by 
this time. 


THE SPANISH MAGAZINES. 


WE have received the first number for the current year 
(appearing Jan. 31) of L’Avenc, an illustrated monthly, 
in the Catalan dialect (which is a very French variety of 
Spanish), published at Barcelona. It contains literary 
and general articles, those of local interest predominat- 
ing, such as ‘Studies in Catalan Ethnography,” by 
J. Casas-Carbo. 

The evista Contemporanea contains an article on 
**Spectrum Analysis in its Application to Stellar Astro- 
nomy,” by D. E. de la Vega, and a somewhat rhapsodical 
piece of fiction, by Don J. Pons Samper, entitled ‘‘ The 
Christian Solution.” Otherwise, the number for February 
28th is not a very interesting one. The mid-March 
number has an article on ‘‘The Forms of Government,” 
by Don Damian Isern; one on the (much-needed) 
‘Reform in Castilian Spelling,’ by Don J. Jimens 

ius; and a further instalment of the ‘‘ Countess 
d’Aulnery’s Journey through Spain in 1679.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


SOMETHING LIKE A CLAIRVOYANTE. 
LOOKING BACKWARDS—TWO THOUSAND YEARS, 


In Murray’s Magazine for April there is an extra- 
ordinary story of a clairvoyante, the daughter of a work- 
ing carpenter in Australia, who, when hypnotised, sees 
the whole history of any object placed in her hand from 
the beginning. The writer, for whose trustworthiness the 
editor of Murray's vouches, placed in her hand, when she 
was in a trance, the broken foot of a Greek bronze which 
he had bought after the bombardment of Alexandria. He 
did not tell her what it was, and the hypnotiser 
did not know anything about it. She described the back 
itself minutely, although she had never seen it, and her 
narrativeof what she says she saw is certainly most wonder- 
ful,and far beyond the power of an illiterate Australian 
carpenter’s daughter to invent. She began by seeing some 
metal in the earth, then she saw a foundry, then a temple 
in which there were a lot of cats—ugly things that look 
straight, and are queer—like pait cat and part cow. It isa 
long time ago—two thousand years ; incense is burning, 
evidently an Egyptian temple. She describes how the 
temple looked as follows :— 

The figure was in that placea long time, nearly a thousand 
years—it wasn’t taken away—the place is not like it was 
then—it’s only ruins now. ‘There has been a war there. The 
place has been knocked about. It isa hot sandy place. The 
men seemed big—taller and stouter than I have ever seen be- 
fore. They seem to be fighting among themselves. The 
quarrel is about their religion. It must have been a sort of 
church that place they were in—the place with the ugly 
things. They are throwing stones at the things. One is 
dragging down the curtains, another is trying to pull them 
from him. There are now some women there trying to get in 
—two women have got in—one of the men has caught them 
by the hair and is dragging them out—the cruel things. The 
women think more of the place than the men! they are cry- 
ing and wiping their eyes with their hair. Some of 
the men are killed—a man is stepping on a little 
boy, he doesn’t care, he can’t avoid it, there are so 
many. While they are fighting there are other men taking 
the things away—they are skinny-looking, like beggars. 
Those that are fighting have loose clothes; they wear a sort 
of skirt and an overall with head and arms through it—they 
have got a sort of cap on their heads—it is round, goes up to 
the top with a peak—they are red, blue, and yellow, with 
embroidery on them—the others wear turbans. ‘Lhe figure I 
saw was knocked down. I will go after it when they are gone. 

She then described the subsequent adventures of the 
image. The most surprising, and the only verifiable part 
of the vision, was her accurate description of the purchase, 
transmission, and subsequent place of security allotted to 
the image. If she could see what took place three years 
before, why not 20,000 years? What vistas does this not 


open up? 


Santa Lucia.—The most remarkable, perhaps patheti- 
cal, magazine which comes into our office is the Santa 
Lucia, a monthly magazine printed in Braille type for the 
use of the blind. It is edited and published by three 
good ladies, the Misses Hodgkin, of Childwill, Richmond- 
on-Thames, and is embossed and printed in raised type, 
by which alone the blind are able to read. This magazine 
is published at 2s. post free. Some idea of its character 
may be gathered from the following list of contents 
of the number for March 7th:—Casanova, Part III. 
(Temple Bar); Spider Culture (Public Opinion); The 
Fair Barbarian, Chap. {II. (Frances Hodgson Burnett) ; 
Some Notes on Mandrakes (Chambers’s Journal); On a 
Dot.—Poem (Arthur Hughes); Nature’s Music, Part I. 
(H.G. M. Murray-Aynsley) ; Poem (Robert Bridges). 
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THE MUSICAL MAGAZINES. 


Slackwood. 
Musical Instruments and their Homes. Miss 
C, F. Gordon-Cumming. 


British Musician. 3d. 


The Orchestra. 
Mozart. With Portrait. 


Girl’s Own Paper. 


Tne Violin: Its Pains and Pleasures. W. L. 
Liston. 


Early English Musical Magazine. 


‘The Trees they ars so high.” 
Baring-Gould. 

Gresham College and Gresham Music. 

Dr. John Bull With Portrait. 

Old North Country Songs. J. Stagg. 

Music—‘ The Greek Song,” from ‘“ Playford’s 
ere end Dialogues.” W. Slaughter and 

. Mi 


“Galiardo.” Dr, John Bull. 
Old-Time Musical Instruments. §. O. Lloyd. 
Queen Elizabeth as a Musician. §. O. Lloyd. 


Magazine of Music. 


Rev. H. G. Bonaira Hunt. 
Portrait. 

Great Schools of Music: Trinity College, 
London. (Illus.) 

An Extraordinary Church Organ (St. John’s 
Church, Birkenhead). 

Biilow’s meeting of Beethoven (Opus 53). 

The Piano Next Door. Mrs. Warrene Blake. 


Music—‘‘ Ere Daylight Dawns” (Song), Marie | 


Trannack. ‘“ 
H. Brewer. 


Musical Age. 
Madame Albani. Sinclair Dunn. 
Opera in the days of Handel. 

avelock. 
Practical Hints 


esper Prayer” (Song), A. 


George 


on Elocution. Oliver 
Cooper. 

The Elocution of Instrumentation. E. R. 
Conkerton. 

O'd English Bal'ad Music. 

Music “My heart! Oh! be not troubled.” 
(Song). 


Musical Herald. 

Mr. Robert Griffiths (Secretary Tonic Sol-fa 
College). Portrait. 

An Evening at the Wesley Centenary. 

Substitutes for Orchestral Accompaniments. 
J. Frank Proudman, 

Eugéne D’Albert. Bettina Walker. 

Mr. Charles Darnton (Composer). Portrait. 


Musical Opinion. 
Notes on the Oratorio:-—Handel’s “ Saul.” 
The State and Musical Art. Arthur F. 
Smith. 
On Modulation. Dr. Henry Hiles. 
Making of Sound in Organ and Orchestra. 
Hermann Smith. 


Musical Record. 
Franz’s Edition of the ‘‘ Messiah.” Ebenezer 


rout. 
On the Study of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc. 
Herr Niecks. 
The Pianoforte Teacher. Herr Pauer. 
Music—“ Habanera” (i.e. Havanese Dance). 
Georges Pfeiffer. 


National Review. 
English and German Music J. F. Rowbotham. 


Nonconformist Musical Journal. 
Liturgical Services for Church avd School. 
Music at Essex Church (Unitarian), Notting 


Hill Gate. 
“Rockingham ” (Hymn-Tune) and Dr, 
F. G. Edwards. 


Miller, of Doncaster. 


Orchestral Times and Bandsman. 
The Orchestra of the Royal College of Music. 
The Violoncello. C. Hoby. 
Chinese Music. C. Hoby. 
How the ‘‘ Besses-o’-th-Barn” Brass Ba d 
learns a Contest Piece. John Hartmann. 
Portrait. 


Rey. gs, | t0 become imbued with the spirit of religion. 


Biography and | 
| will make that all right.” 





Tue Wesley Centenary does not at first seem a fitting subject for the 
Musical Herald, but the justification historically is the musical genealogy 
of the Wesleys. Charles, ‘‘the sweet singer,” was also a flautist, and his 
wife used to sing Handel’s oratorio airs. His son, Samuel, was a musical 
prodigy, and another, Charles, was a favourite organist of George III. 


| The son of Samuel (Samuel Sebastian) was the composer of that finest of 


anthems, ‘‘ The Wilderness,” and the author of a tract on Cathedral Music, 


| in which he argued against the congregation taking part in the service, 


declaring that by preserving a ‘‘silent attention” they were more likely 
The present generation, 
making an unbroken chain, was represented by a great grandson of the 
great Charles, who presided at one of the centenary central services. 
‘* Methodists,” says the Herald writer, “are hearty singers by heritage 
and education ; they know their hymns by heart, because their one hymn- 
book, though occasionally revised, has been ever and everywhere in use.” 


| As showing the improvement in Methodism musically, one or two good 
| stories are told. Twenty years ago there was a certain mission chapel 


where the little choir knew only one long metre tune. The minister just 
before service chose two L.M. tunes to the dismay of the choirmaster, who 
explained matters in the vestry. ‘‘ Never mind,” said the minister, ‘‘I 
On reading the second hymn, he told the con- 
gregation that ‘‘ that was a very good tune we had just now, we will have 
it again.” 

In Musical Opinion the question of State aid to musical art is considered 
in its various bearings by Mr. Arthur F. Smith. Mr. Smith would have all 
the chartered musical institutions of the country subsidised by the State. He 
would have established some system of education, examination, and registra- 
tion of teachers, and for this purpose he would have State-aided colleges 
founded in most of the large centres of population. School children who 
show musical capacity should be taught an orchestral instrument, and every 
town should have its own band capable of performing a symphony, or 
accompanying an oratorio creditably. Some of Mr. Smith’s schemes are 
Utopian ; but there can be no doubt that the present state of things as 
regards the teaching of music by inexperienced and ill-educated persons is 
ruinous both to the art and the profession. There would be some hope of 
this evil being removed if the State would ‘‘ make it incumbent on every one 
at present teaching music, to give a satisfactory account of his or her educa- 
tion in, experience of, or qualification for the same, and further, insist on 
all persons entering the profession for the future, holding a certificate of 
proficiency in music teaehing similar to that required in the schools of art 
from instructors in drawing and painting.” 

To the Musical Record, Mr. Ebenezer Prout (who, by the way, was the 
Record’s first editor) contributes an article on Robert Franz’s edition of the 
‘* Messiah,” which will be of much interest to those who have made a study 
of this great Handelian work. The original orchestration of the ‘‘ Messiah ” 
has been added to from time to time, notably by Mozart and by the late Sir 
Michael Costa, to whose vulgar arrangement— humorously termed the 
‘* Costa-monger ” version—a helpless public were for many years obliged to 
listen. At the last Birmingham Festival, Dr. Richter got rid of the Costa 
additions, and substituted for them the arrangement of Robert Franz, 
founded on Mozart. This roused the ire of certain critics, who accused 
Franz of ‘‘impertinence,” ‘‘ meddling and muddling,” bringing Handel 
‘‘up to date,” and other dreadful offences. These charges were made against 
@ musician and an artist who has probably devoted more years to the study 
of Handel than his critics have given hours ; and Mr. Prout has been moved 
by them to a feeling of such deep indignation that he can no longer keep 
silence. He accordingly takes up the cudgels on behalf of Franz, and 
proves to absolute demonstration that his score of the ‘‘ Messiah” is a far 
more faithful presentation of Handel’s original intentions than the score 
known as Mozart’s. Concluding his article, he asks, What is the 
cause of this sudden outburst of zeal for the purity of Handel’s text on the 
part of critics, not one of whom has ever uttered 4 word of protest against 
the atrocious distortions of Handel which Costa used to perpetrate at every 
Handel Festival ? Hitherto they have been dumb dogs that could not bark ; 
now they are up and yelping at the heels of a man whose only crime is that, 
wherever he has altered Mozart, it has been to restore Handel’s text. 
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Naval Purposes. Lieutenant Gross. The 
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SOME FOREIGN MILITARY PERIODICALS. 


<2. 
< 





FRENCH. 

In the Journal des Sciences Militaires, Lieutenant De Cugnac shows 
that without a thorough knowledge of the principles involved it is 
impossible to bring effective infantry fire to bear whilst carrying out the 
assault of a plateau, whereas, if these general principles are properly under- 
stood, the plateau can be swept as effectually as any other position on the 
level. The conditions of the problem necessarily vary considerably accord- 
ing to the characteristics of the plateau as regards height, level of surface, 
ete. Itis obvious, however, that if these conditions are known, or can ke 
approximately estimated, a certain distance can be calculated from whick 
fire can be delivered which will produce the maximum depth of dangers 
zone, but that if the fire of the assailants is delivered from any point nearer: 
than this distance it will become eccentric, and finally, as the limit is passed 
and the plateau is approached, it will become absolutely innocuous. On the: 
other hand, the fire of the defence becomes more grazing and more effective 
at just those distances whence the assailant is unable to make his felt. If 
the position has to be carried, the importance, therefore, of being able 
readily to ascertain the distance from whence the assault should be prepared 


becomes absolutely vital. This distance, according to the writer, can 
usually be roughly estimated by adding 50 to the relief in yards of the- 
plateau, and multiplying the result by 10; thus, if the height of the plateau 
is 120 feet, the limit of distance for direct fire will be (40 + 50) 10 = 900: | 
yards, and any fire delivered at a less distance by troops advancing to the | 
assault will be absolutely valueless. 

The preparation for the assault must consequently be made at a consider- 
able distance from the position, and this, fortunately, allows of its being 
carried out by the main body of the troops, who should be posted so as to 
sweep the plateau by cross-fires whilst the attacking columns advance, with- 
out firing, to suitable positions, whence the final rush can be made. The 
subject discussed by Lieutenant De Cugnac is naturally of a highly compli- 
cated and technical nature, and we can merely direct attention to the salient 
fact that the fire of the attacking columns directed against an enemy posted 
on a plateau, or even of a gentle rise (if the relief is only thirty feet, the 
limit of distance for direct fire according to the above formula would be 600: 
yards), is absolutely worthless. 


_, GERMAN. 

THE Internationale Revue uber die gesammten Armeen und Flotten 
opens with a detailed account (by Lieutenant Gross, of the German Naval 
Balloon detachment) of the equipment of the French balloons for use on 
board ship, and of the experiments carried out with captive and free ballocns. 
near Toulon. Lieutenant Gross considers that the introduction of balloons 
for naval purposes is assured, and that they will probably be 
kept on board vessels specially adapted to allow them to be 
rapidly filled and sent up. If their utility for reconnoitring at sea 
is likely to be somewhat limited, they will, nevertheless, play an 
important part in the blocade of ports and in the attack of coast defences ; 
where, by overlooking the enemy’s works, they would be able to direct the 
fire of the ships’ guns on the most important works of the defence, and 
would give timely warning of any counter-measures about to be under- 
taken by the enemy on shore. From the experiments carried out at Toulon, 
it was found possible to see clearly below the water to a depth of fourteen 
or fifteen fathoms, hence they would prove of good service in watching the 
movements of submarine boats, the movements of the ‘‘Gymnote,” at 
Toulon having been clearly perceptible. 

Colonel von Walthoffen, in his concluding article on ‘‘ Cavalry in Future 
Wars,” deals principally with the services which should be rendered by 
cavalry in pursuing after a victory, or in checking pursuit after a defeat. 
As regard- armament he considers it essential that every trooper should be- 
armed with a good repeating carbine. In future wars the strategical. 
employment of cavalry in reconnoitring duties, etc. will probably 
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SOME FOREIGN 


Jahrbucher fur die Deutsche Armee und 
Marine. 


The Culture of Military Historyamong Officers 
ofthe Army. Oldwig von Uechtritz. 

The Landwehr before Strasburg, September 
and October, 1870 (concluded). 

Records of the Prize-Essay Competitions for 
Prussian Artillery Officers, 1827-1877 (con- 
cluded). Major-General Wille. 

The New Field Pioneer Instructions 
Infantry. 

The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and its 
Strategical Significance. 

Side Lights on the Construction and Employ- 
ment of Warships. 

eS Grusen and Krupp Experiments in 
1890. 


for 


Neue Militarische Blatter. 

Ballistic and Technical Considerations on the 
Small Bore Rifle, with Special regard to 
the German Pattern, 1828. Lieut. Ganzer. 

English Naval and Military Notes. 

On the Employment of Captive Balloons. 
Lieut. von Kiefer. 

Wolfram Shot for Small Arms. 

The 14th Division of Russian Infantry at 
the Schipka Pas in August, 1877. _ III. 

English and French Rivalry in Reaching 

imbuctoo. II. Karl Stickler. 

On the Practical Utility of the Study of 
Military arog Captain von Miller. 

Daybook of the Hessian General Staff during 
theCampaign of 1792,in the Champagne, and 
on the Maine. V. Lieutenant von Dechend. 


AUSTRIAN. 


Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des See- 
wesens. 

Practical Geometrical Novelties. 10 figs. 
Professor F. Schiffner. 

Method for Determining the Centre of Dis- 
placement of Ships. 3 figs. 

The French Torpedo Gun, Canet System. 
(Illus.) From Engineering. 

The United States Naval Budget, 1891 2. 

The Protection of the Hulls of Steel and 
Tron Ships against Sinking. Sir N. Barnaby. 

Norwegian Experiments on the Suitability of 
Cellulose for stopping Leaks. 

On the Use of Areometers for Determining 
the Specific Weight of Salt Water. 

Onthe Employment of the Trouvet Electric 
Gyroscope for the Correction of Compasses. 


ITALIAN. 


Rivista Marittima. 
The Electric Light Installations on Board 


Ships of the Italian Navy. II. 18 coloured 
plates. Lieutenant Pouchain. 

The German Mercantile Marine. IV. Sal- 
vatore Raineri. 

Modern Naval Tactics. V. 5 plates. Lieu- 
tenant Ronca. 

Round About Africa. VI. Lieutenant 
Bravetta. 


Condition and Armament of the Shores of 
the Romana in 1631. 


Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. 

On the Laws of the Resistance of Air and the 
Problems of Curved Fire. 

Improvised Fortifications in Future Wars. 
Captain Pio, R.E. 

The Old and New Instructions for Infantry. 

Notes on Poncelet Draw-bridges ; Counter- 
poises and methods for computing them. 
2 plates. 

Russian Type of Point dappui for a Line of 
defence, 10 figs. 


SPANISH. 


Revista General de Marina. 


Steam Salvage Vessels. 
Carranza. 
A few Historical Remarks on the Marine 
Gyroscope. 
The Catastrophe to the ss. Vizczya 
Oceanography. IV. Professor Thoulet. 
On the Use of Armour for Ships of War. 
W. Barnaby. 
nt Progress in the Navies of Europe. 
Royal Decree of 16th January, 1891, on the 
—* for Mobilisation of the Spanish 
eet. 


Rear-Admiral de 


Sir 
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be ten times as great as its tactical employment on the battlefield : 
to cover from thirty to forty and more miles a day will be nothing 
unusual ; it must therefore be in a condition to depend entirely on its own 
resources, for offence as well as defence, and would be quite unsuited to 
carry out its important functions unless every man were armed with a re- 
peating carbine. The carbine should be carried en bandolier by the trooper, 
and not fastened to the saddle where it is apt to chafe, and might cause 
damage to horse and rider in case of stumbling. On the vexed ques- 
tion of sword versus lance, Colonel von Walthoffen points out that few of 
the Uhlan Regiments in 1866 and 1870, and still fewer of the Cossack 
Regiments in 1877-8, ever made use of their lances, and gives his decision 
decidedly in favour of the sword. 

In the Jahrbucher fur die deutsche Armee und Marine for March 
the interesting series of articles on the ‘‘Landwehr before Strasburg” is 
concluded. M. H., in discussing ‘‘The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and 
its Strategical Significance,” ridicules the suggestion made by the author of 
Sommes-nous préts (alluded to in our issue for January), that Luxembourg 
will be used by Germany as a fresh basis for an attack on France. He. 
points out that with Metz in her possession Germany is in no 
need of the Duchy, but that it is essential that it should not fall 
under the influence of France, towh om it would be of considerable importance 
in threatening the German line of communication through Metz. It is easy 
to see that the writer does not think the neutrality of the Grand Duchy is 
likely to be respected, although he merely contents himself with the 
significant remark that any move on the part of France could easily be 


checkmated. 
ITALIAN. 

Carrarn Pio, R.E., in ‘ Improvised Fortifications in Future Wars,” which 
appears in the Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio, expresses the opinion that 
there is no sufficient warrant for corsidering that the next war will be one 
of short duration. When it occurs its declaration will not be dependent on 
the whims of a Pompadour, but solely because the vital interests of the 
country are affect ed ; hence it will be a war waged by the people themselves, 


MILITARY PERIODICALS. 


, and this makes it highly improbable that it will reach a conclusion before one, 





| or both, of the antagonists are exhausted. In any case, whether the war 


itself is long or short, the battles will not be affairs of a few hours. 
Whatever doubt may exist as to the value of permanent fortifications, there 
can be none whatever as to the fact that improvised field-works will play a 
highly important part in the future. With rare exceptions, it will always 
be possible to avoid a position rendered formidable by permanent fortifica- 
tions, while it will be impossible to ignore an adversary who, after contact 
has once taken place between the opposing armies, succeeds in securing 
an advantageous position which offers suitable facilities for rapidly 
entrenching himself. This will impose on the adversary the necessity of 
himself having recourse to field works, since, with the introduction 
of smokeless powder, it would otherwise be —_ for him to operate 
offensively against an enemy’s under cover. The preparations for ccmbat 
will consequently resemble the preliminaries of a siege, and the operations 
will probably last over some days, during which each side will strain every 
nerve to concentrate its disposable forces on the field. The real utility of 
improvised works, however, will be to permit the defence to maintain itself 
in a given position with forces sensibly inferior to those of the attack whilst 
at the same time allowing the remainder of the troops to fall in prepon- 
derating force against one of the enemy’s wings. Captain Pio has also 
something to say on the increased importance attachable to obstacles, 
judiciously placed in advance of the position, now that the magazine rifle 
allows of a short and rapid fire being poured in by the troop acting under 
cover. He also quotes the opinion of General Lewal to the effect that 300 
men advancing to the attack of an entrenched position cannot fire more 
rounds in a given time than 100 men acting on the defensive, whilst their 
fire, round for round, is only half as effective. This estimate appears to be 
approximately borne out by the statistics given in a work recently published 
on the defence of Plevna, which quotes the percentage of losses suffered 
by the Turks and Russians respectively in the first three battles before 
Plevna as having been—Ist battle, Turks 14°28 per cent., Russians 26°35 
per cent.; 2nd battle, Turks 6 per cent., Russians 21°6 per cent. ; 3rd 
battle, Turks 10 per cent., Russians 22 per cent. ; the smaller percentages 
of losses sustained by the Turks in the second and third battles ~being 
due to the fact of their having been better entrenched on those occasions. | 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MONTH. 


Messrs: ELLIOTT AND Fry, BAKER STREET. 
H.M. The Empress Frederick. Taken in several positions. 


ROYAL. 


Excellent likenesses. (Vide illustration ) 


POLITICAL. 


MeEssrs ELLIOTT AND Fry. 


The Earl of Aberdeen. 
Sir John Colomb, M.P. 


Sir Thomas Suther- 
land, K,C.M G.. M.P. 
Ed. de Lisle, M.-P. 
J. Parker Smith,M P. 
Henry Howorth,M.P. 
Prite ard Morgan, 
Mr. Dixon Hartland, 


M.P. 
The Hon. Cecil 
Rhodes. 
Messrs. RUSSELL AND 
Sons, BAKER STREET. 
Admiral Tennyson 


d@’Eyncourt. In full 
uniform. Excellent like- 


nes3. 

Admiral Kennedy. 
i. full uniform. Side 
‘ace. 


SOCIAL. 


Messrs. ELLIOTT AND 
Fry. 


The Duchess of Rut- 
and. 

The Countess of 
Aberdeen. 

Lady William Len- 


Colonel North. — 
Mrs. and Miss North. 


MEssrs. RUSSELL AND 
Soxs. 
Lady Augusta Fane. 


Head and breast. Full 
3. 


fac 
Lady Rodney. Three- 
quarters length. Full 
face. Bridal costume 
and bouquet, 
RELIGIOUS. 


MEssks. ELLIOTT AND 
Fry. 


2 








H.B.H. EMPRESS FREDERICK. 
One of a most excellent series of Hor Majesty just taken by Messrs. Elliott and 


> 


Rev. H. B. Chapman, L.C.C, 
Bishop Hawkins. 
Portrait of a Canadian Prelate. 


LITERARY. 
Messrs. RUSSELL AND Sons. 
Lady Duffus Hardy. Excellent likeness of the well- 
known novelist. 
MEssrs, ELLIOTT AND FRY. 
Mr, Sidney Colvin, 
Anne S. Swan. 
Sergius Stepniak. 
Felix Volkhonsky. 
Professor E. A.Free- 
man. Portrait of 


the well-known Oxford 
Professor. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Messrs. ELLIOTT AND 
Fry. 


Sir Henry Bessemer, 

Sir ‘Alfred Lyall, 
K.C.S.I. 

Du Karl Peters, Por- 


trait of the German 
African explorer. 


Sir C. Rivers Wilson. 
Sir William Thomp- 


son, F.R.S. 
Professor Rhys 
Davids. 


MUSICAL AND DRA- 
MATIC. 


Lonpon STEREOSCOPIC 
Company, REGENT 
STREET. 


Miss Frances Ivor. 
Miss Madge Shirley. 
Mr. Gilbert Hare. 
Miss Beatrice Fer- 
rar. Panels and cabi- 


nets. 
Miss Mina Kennedy. 
Panel and cabinets, 


MEssrs. ELLIOTT AND 
Fry. 


Miss Violet Cameron 
As “ Maid Marian.” 

Mrs, Keeley. Portrait 
of the veteran comedy 


Fry, to whose courtesy we are indebted for this reproduction. actress. 


The Lord Bishop of Mauritius. 


99 bd 
99 9 


Potente Sugh (El 
eterborou ect). 
Worecster.” » 
Winchester. 
Rochester (Elect), 


Rev. Dr. Ince (Oxford). 
Rev. Canon Mason, D.D. 


Dean of St. Asaph. 
Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Bishop Bromby. 


Miss Marian Mae- 
enzie. 

Miss Josephine Simon. 

Mr. Leo Stern (‘cellist). 


SCHOOL BOARD OF LONDON. 

12 by 10 interior, taken with 1-1 rapid rectilinear, outer edge of objec- 
tives utilised, the picture being re-focussed and corrected for stigmatism. 
A symmetrical wide angle is practially the result; lines of perspective 
converging very gradually to a point at the distance, diverging par: 

su, distortion is minimised.. Method, patented by Hugh Blackwood, 
eckenham, acts with a certain result in each case on all photographic 
objectives, and its adaptations allow the back fo-us to be lengthenei or 
shortened at will of operator. With good objectives working, full 
orifice interiors may be taken with satisfactory detinition, malgre defec- 
tive lighting. 
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ART IN THE MAGAZINES, 


Magazine of Art. 1s. 

“‘Jephtbah’s Daughter.” By Sir J. H. Millais. 
Photogravure by H. R fs 

Benjamin Constant. (lllus.) J. Murray 
Templeton. 

Toe Crucifixion in Celtic Art, (Illus.) J. 

lan hn rong Collection ef Motern Pi 
o 08 8 ion ef Moiern Pic- 
tures—II. bauld Dibdin. 

ie RS. (Illus.) Wal- 
. ter Armstrong. 

The Modern Senools of Pa’nting and Sculp- 
ture, as illustrated by the ‘‘Grands Prix” 
at the Paris Exhibition.—Great Britain and 
the United States of America. (lIllus.) 
Claude Phillips. 

— Recent Irish Laces, (Illus.) Alan S. 


wle, 
Art Journal. 1s. 6d. 
“The Ramparts of God's House.” From the 
picture by J. M. St ick. 
J. M. Strod wick. ith Portrait and other 
Illustrations, G, Barnard Shaw. 
Knole Hous2, Kent. (Ilus.) F. R. Farrow. 
ee of E) Industrial Arts. III. 
Chintzes and (Iilus.) Lucie H. 
Soe Hoel aie in the Last Cent 
oe Roya e ntury. 
at (Illus.) Jd. E. Hodgson and F. A. 


ston. 
The Chiefs of Our National Museums. II. 
Charies L. Bastlake. With Portrait. J. F. 


Boyes. 
Portfolio. 2s. 6d. 

Lhe Present State of the Fine Art in France. 
IV. Impressionism. P. G. Hamerton. 

Cha’ sworth and the Derwent. (Illus.) John 
Leyland. 

The Masters of Wood-Engraving. W. J. 
Linton. (Illus.) Cosmo Monkhouse. 

Blizabeth Louise Vigés-Leprum.  (Illus.) 
Sophia Beale. 

L’Art. March 15. 23. 

Portrait of M. Luss-Gerard, by F. Gaillard. 
(Illus.) E. Molinier. 

Abraham Bo:se: His Life and Works, 1602- 
1676. (Illus.) A. Valabraque. 

Claude de Héry. (Illus.) F. Mazerolle. 

Annet‘a Caira: Two Studies. 

Réverie. After the Picture by Jean Gigoue. 

Gazette des Beaux Arts. 

Meissonier. Louis Gonse. 

The Museum of the School of Fine Arts. 
Eugene Miintz. 

C.ntemporary Fngravers: M. Eugene Gan- 
geau. A'fredd Lostalot. 

Fiangols Gérard. Charles Ephrussi. 

— Ruie (last article). L. de Four- 
caud. 

The Strauss C section at the Cluny Museum. 
Moise Schraub. 

Charles Chaplin. Paul Lefort. 

English Correspondents. The Guelph Exhibi- 
tion and the O'd Masters. Claude 
Phillips. 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 

Artists’ Models at Work, 

Century Magazine. 

Leonardo da Vimei, 1452-1519. (Illus.) 

W. J. Sti lman. 


English Ilust a 
William pee: Wood ver and 
Poet. With Portrait and other illustrations. 

Fred. G. Kitton. * 


Deutscher Hau s t. 7. 
—— Hiateh Pigs, Siniptor With por- 
Velhi en und Klasing’s Neue Monats- 
hefte, March. , 


Professor Werner Schuch, With Portrait 
and other Illustrations. O. Preuss. 
Vom Fels zum 
Watteau. With 
tions. 3 
Meissonier. 
Elsevier’s G 
1s.8d. March, — 
Josef Israels. With Pi 
trations. F. Netscher. 


Heft 8. 
- and other Illustra- 


Muandschrift 
it and other Illus- 
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Magazine of Art.—One of the illustrations to the interesting article on 
» Benjamin-Constant, a young painter of the Parisian school, is “ Beethoven 
Composing the Moonlight Sonata,” exhibited at the Salon of 1890, but 
painted in 1886, the year also of the “Orpheus.” A more seasenable article 
reviews the different ways of treating the Crucifixion in Celtic art. It has 
often been said that Meissonier never painted a woman, but one of his finest 
productions has a woman for its chief actor. This is “Le Baiser d’ Adieu,” 
which represents a young woman who has met her lover at the entrance to 
a wood. She raises her face, and his lips seek hers. This picture, remarks 





Mr. Walter Armstrong, suggests that Meissonier’s neglect of the fairer half 
of creation sprang less from the heart than the head, and that had he 
listened more to his feelings and less to his ambition he might have been a 
more sympathetic artist than he was. 


Art Journal.—Mr. Bernard Shaw has a capital article on Strudwick, who’ 
he says, had his work for the Academy rejected again and again, but he 
went on sending it till at last a place was found for it. He creates his 
figures and invents all the circumstances and acessories ; his pictures are 
exhaustively thought out, and the conception is as exhaustive as the execu- 
tion. Every Friday the ancient archiepiscopal residence of Knole, and the 
residence of Lord Sackville, is shown to the public, and a treasury of 
Jacobean art and architecture it is. It is interesting to learn that the 
pedigree of chintz dates back to prehistoric times, and that England is ahead 
of any country in Europe with regard to chintzes and ciétonnes. The 
article dealing with our chintzes and crétonnes is illustrated with designs by 
Wm. Morris, Lewis F. Day, and others. Many of Morris's earlier patterns 
were named after flowers, as the daffodil pattern, given in illustrations; his 
later designs are called after-risers. 


Portfolio and English Illustrated Magazine.—There are two articles 
this month—one in the English Illustrated Magazine and the other in the 
Portfolio—on William James Linton, the poet and wood-engraver, but best 
and most widely known as a wood-engraver, and not only as a master, but 
as the Nestor of his craft. In 1865 he published a volume, entitled “Claribel 
and other Poems,” and illustrated it himself; in 1882, “Golden Apples of 
Hesperus,” the drawing, engraving, composition, and printing being the 
work of his own hands at odd times, with long intervals and many 
hindrances; in 1887, “Love-Lore;” and last year, “Poems and Trans- 
lations.” His work as an engraver may be said to have begun with some 
“Tilustrations of the Bible.” In 1842, the Illustrated London News was 
started, and Mr. Linton’s services were secured for it. Of the other 
work which he produced while working for the London News may be 
mentioned his vignettes in Dickens’s “Christmas Carol” (1843), Milton’s 
“ L’Allegro” (1851), “ Favourite English Poems” (1859), “The Merrie Days of 
England” (1859), “Pictorial Tour of the Thames,” “Burns's Poems and 
Songs,” “Shakespeare: his Birthplace and Neighbourhood” (1861), “The 
New Forest,” ete. Mr. Linton was born in London in 1812, and was 
apprenticed to G. W. Bonner, one of the best wood-engravers of that time, 
in 1828, the year in which Thomas Bewick, the restorer of the art of wood- 
engraving in England, died. In 1849 Mr. Linton visited Cumberland, and 
took up his residence at Brantwood, the house which is now the home of 
John Ruskin. Four years later he married Miss Lynn, a lady familiar to us 
as Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. In 1867 Mr. Linton went to America and settled 
at “ Appledore,” a homestead in the township of Hamden, on the oid road ( 
to Boston, and there carried on his engraving work. He has written on his, 
art in the Atlantic Monthly, “Some Practical Hints on Wood Engraving for 
the Instruction of Reviewers and the Public,” “ Wood Engraving: a Manual | 
of Instruction,” “The History of Wood Engraving in America,” and his recent ‘ 

ificent work “The Masters of Wood Engraving.” As a Chartist, poet, 
and politician he is perhaps not so well Saale, Vek he has always had an active 
meer with the cause of thepeople. The Portfolio also has an interesting 
sketch of Madame Elizabeth Louise Vigee Le Brun, the artist, with a repro- 
REY of os picture of herself embracing her little gir—the most charming 
of all her works, 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 





‘‘A PUBLISHER AND HIS FRIENDS.” 


BY DR. SMILES. 


Strahan, Tonson, Lintot of the times, 
Patron and publisher of rhymes, 
For thee the bard up Pindus climbs, 






nearly half a century the head of one of the oldest 
and most interesting publishing houses in London. 
John Murray was Byron’s publisher, and he it 
was who, in conjunction with Canning, Sir Walter 
Scott, and other distinguished Tories, founded the 
Quarterly Review—a periodical which has at all times 
exerted considerable influence in political and literary 
circles, and which still exists. These two facts 











MURRAY I. 


alone would give the publisher a claim upon 
our attention. But beyond this the late John Murray 
was, at one time or another in his career, in friendly 
correspondence with Isaac d’Israeli, and his famous son, 
the late Earl of Beaconsfield, Gifford, the two Mills, 
Southey, Leigh Hunt, John Wilson Croker, Thomas 
Campbell, James Hogg, Mdme. de Staél, Monk Lewis, 
Moore, Lockhart, Hallam, Milman, Washington Irving, 
‘Carlyle, Fanny Kemble, Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Norton, 
John Sterling, and Borrow. He preserved a wealth of 
the most interesting and valuable correspondence, selec- 
tions from which are at last given to the world. By the 
time this article is in our readers’ hands, the reading 
public will be in possession of the ‘‘ Memoir and 
‘Correspondence of the late John Murray,” a book 
which is now on the eve of publication by the present 
head of the firm, John Murray the third. It is un- 
questionably the book of the month; it may very 
possibly be the book of the year; it may even prove 
‘to be the book of many years. To our thinking, it is 
one of the most important contributions that have been 
made to English literary history since the publication 


_»of Mr. Froude’s ‘Life of Carlyle,” some eight or ten 


XUM 





JHE publisher so addressed by Lord Byron was for 


MURRAY II. 


My Murray. 
years ago. It is even richer in those facts which go to 
make history than was that delightful biography, though 
it is not, of course, so brilliantly written, nor does the 
story centre around so striking a character as the Chelsea 
Sage. And herein lies one of the difficulties in analysing 
or reviewing the two thick volumes before us. Even 
Southey, who could “tear the heart out of a book” more 
quickly than any man, or Gifford, who was almost equally 
well skilled in these matters, would find our task = diffi- 





MURRAY II. 


cult one. Where there is such an abundance to choose 
from, it is difficult to decide what to leave out; 
and where, as in this case, no particular attempt 
has been made by the editor, Dr. Smiles, to keep the 
nominal subject of the ‘‘ Memoir” in the foreground, it 
is hard in an analysis to preserve the thread of a 
coherent story. Perhaps the most convenient plan will 
be to take at random a few of the names mentioned in an 
early sentence of this article, and to summarise as far 
as possible the information given concerning them in 
Dr. Smiles’s book. We naturally commence with the 
greatest of them all— 


LORD BYRON, 


The late Mr. Murray became acquainted with Lord 
Byronin 1811. The poet, forsome unaccountable reason 
or other, made a present of the first two cantos of ‘‘ Childe 
Harold ” to Mr. Dallas, and allowed him to make arrange- 
ments for their publication, They were offered to 
Murray, who, struck by their superlative merit, 
agreed to publish a handsome quarto edition upon the 
half-profits system by way of an experiment, the copy- 
right meanwhile remaining in the hands of Dallas. The 
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story of the first meeting of poet and publisher may be 
given in Dr. Smiles’s own words :— ; 

Mr. Marray had long desired to make Lord Byron’s 
acquaintance, and now that Mr. Dallas had arranged with him 
for the publication of the first two cantos of “ Childe 
Harold,” he had many opportunities of seeing Byron at his 
place of business. The first time that he saw him was 
when he called one day with Mr. Hobhouse in Fleet Street. 
He afterwards looked in from time to time, while the sheets 
were passing through the press, fresh from the fencing- 
rooms of Angelo and Jackson, and used to amuse himself by 
renewing his practice of “carte et tierce” with his walking- 
stick directed against the bookshelves, while Murray was 
reading passages from the poem, with occasional ejaculations 
of admiration ; on which Byron would say, “ You think that 
a good idea, do you, Murray?” ‘Then he would fence and 
lunge with his walking-stick at some special book which he 
had picked out on the shelves before him. As Murray after- 
wards said, “I was very often glad to get rid of him!” 


BYRON AS ANTI-LOG-ROLLER, 


Byron told Murray that he would have no “‘ traps for 
= gee and consequently forbade him to show the 

S. of ‘‘ Childe Harold” to his Aristarchus, Mr. Gifford. 
Mr. Gifford had, however, already seen it, and Byron, 
who could not bear to have it thought that he was en- 
deavouring to ensure a favourable review of his work 
in the Quarterly, relieved himself in the following letter 
to Dallas :— 


I will be angry with Murray. It was a book-selling, back 
shop, Paternoster Row, paltry proceeding, and if the experi- 
ment had turned out as it deserved, I would have raised all 
Fleet Street and borrowed the giant staff from St. Dunstan’s 
Church to immolate the betrayer of trust. I have written to 
him as he was never written to before by an author, I’ll be 
sworn, and I hope you will amplify my wrath till it has an 
effect upon him. 


A ‘‘favourable review ” was, however, quite unneces- 
sary to bring about the success of the poem. The first 
edition of five hundred copies came out on the 1st March, 
1812, and Byron ‘‘ awoke one morning and found himself 
famous.” (This hackneyed phrase is only pardonable 
when used in connection with Lord Byron himself.) 
Other and much larger editions followed, all of which 
went off in rapid succession, 


BYRON’S OPINION OF SOUTHEY. 


Byron married in 1815, but the marriage was a most 
unhappy one, and in less than a year he separated from 
his wife and left England never to return. During his 
travels he corresponded frequently with Murray, and his 
letters are printed at length in Moore’s “‘ Life.” Murray’s 
replies, which form the complement of the corre- 
spondence, are now published for the first time. One 
letter of Byron’s, however, does not appear in the 
‘‘ Life,” and since it contains some interesting references 
to Southey, we quote a few sentences from it :— 


You may make what I say here as public as you please, 
more particularly to Southey, whom I look upon — and 
will say so publicly—to be a dirty, lying rascal, and will 
prove it in ink — or in his blood, if I did not believe 
him to be too much of a poet to risk it! If he has 
forty reviews at his back, as he has the Quarterly, 
I would have at him in his scribbling capacity 
now that he has begun with me; but I will do 
nothing underhand. Tell him what I say from me and every- 
one else you please. . . I can understand Coleridge’s 
abusing me, but how or why Southey, whom I had never 
obliged in any sort of way, or done him the remotest service, 
should go about fibbing and calumniating, is more than I 
readily comprehend. Does he think to put me down with 
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his canting, not being able to do it with his poetry? We will 
try the question. 


**OERTAIN APPROXIMATIONS TO INDELICACY.” 


‘Don Juan” must have cost the staid and sober 
Murray many a heartache. Lord Byron would not alter 
a single word in the poem. ‘‘Pray use your most taste- 
ful discretion so as to wrap up or leave out certain 
approximations to indelicacy.” So Mr. Murray wrote ; 
but in vain. Byron would ‘‘ wrap up” or “leave out” 
nothing. The result was that when the poem was pirated 
—it appeared. in the first instance without any name 
upon the title-page—strong doubts were at first enter- 
tained as to whether the Chancellor would really afford 
protection to the book. The following bit out of a letter 
from Sharon Turner, a lawyer, to Mr. Murray will indi- 
cate how matters stood :— 


Shadwell’s general opinions are not favourable to Lord B. 
[Shadwell was a counsel whose opinion had been taken], and 
his taste is highly moral. Yet, though he disapproves of the 
passages, he is remarkably sanguine that they do not furnish 
sufficient ground for the Chancellor to dissolve the in- 
junction. He says the passages are not more amatory 
than those of many books of which the copyright 
was never doubted. He added that one great tendency of 
the book was not an unfair one. It was to show in Don 
Juan’s ultimate character the ill-effects of that injudicious. 
maternal education which Don Juan is represented as having 
received, and which had operated injuriously upon his 
mind. 

The injunction to restrain piratical editions of the poem 
was subsequently granted. ‘‘ There was quite a rush for 
the work,” said Dr. Smiles. ‘‘ The booksellers’ messen- 
gers filled the street in front of the house in Albemarle- 
street, and the parcels of books were given out of the 
window in answer to their obstreperous demands.” 


DEATH OF BYRON’S DAUGHTER. 


Lord Byron had a natural daughter named Allegra, 
who was said to be the child of an English lady of the 
highest rank. Upon her death, at an early age, the poet 
entrusted to Mr. Murray the painful duty of making. 
arrangements for the burial of the remains in Harrow 
Church. The clergyman—the Rev. J. W. Cunningham— 
did not object to the interment, but he strongly pro- 
tested against the memorial which Lord Byron wished to 
setup. ‘‘I feel constrained to say that the inscription 
he proposed will be felt by every man of refined taste, to 
say nothing of sound morals, to be an offence against 
taste and propriety.” The memorial in question was. 
effectually prevented by the following prohibition :— 

Harrow, September 17th, 1822. 

Honoured Sir,—I object, on behalf of the parish, to admit 
the tablet of Lord Byron’s child into the church. 

JAMES WINKLEY, Churchwarden. 

Mr. James Winkley has been dead many a long year, 
and concerning the departed one would say naught that is. 
not good, yet it is impossible not to recall to mind Laertes’ 
rejoinder to the churlish priest in “Hamlet.” But no. 
violets spring from the ‘‘ fair and unpolluted flesh” of 
Allegra. “Her remains,” says Dr. Smiles, “after long 
delay, were at length buried in the church, just under the 
present door-mat over which the congregation enter the- 
church ; but no memorial tablet or other record of Allegra 
appears on the walls of Harrow church.” 


DEATH OF LORD BYRON, 


The conduct of the Harrow churchwarden was subse- 
pana matched by that of Dr. Ireland, the Dean cf 
estminster. Application was made that the remains. 
should be privately deposited in Westminster Abbey.. 
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‘“ A PUBLISHER AND His FRIENDS.” 


“No,” replied the Dean ; “the family vault is the most 

per place for the remains of Lord Byron.” Ten years 
ie the same good Dean refused to allow Thorwaldsen’s 
statue to be placed in the Abbey, and it consequently 
adorns the library of: Trinity College, Cambridge. Our 
national Valhalla, therefore, contains no memorial of one 
of England’s greatest poets. After all it maiters little. 
Byron’s fame will remain great long after the “cloud-capped 
towers and gorgeous pinnacles” of Westminster have 
vanished for ever from human ken. 


WALTER SCOTT AND THE “ QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


John Murray became acquainted with Walter Scott at 
the time that the former was planning an antidote to 
the insidious democratic doctrines of the Edinburgh Review. 
Scott at once fell in with Murray’s plans. He had 
quarrelled with Constable, and he owed a grudge to 
Jeffrey for a “slating” review of “ Marmion,” which the 
latter had recently published. When, therefore, “John 
Murray, the bookseller in Fleet Street,” catae to canvass 
his “ most important plan” he was heartily welcomed, and 
the whole matter was fully gone into. The question of 
editorship was discussed, and definite conciusions arrived 
at, as will be seen by the following letter from Scott :— 


Ashestiel, by Selkirk, October 30th, 1808. 

Dear Sir,—Since I had the pleasure of seeing you, I 
have the satisfaction to find that Mr. Gifford has accepted the 
task of editing the intended Review. This was communicated 
to me by the Lord Advocate, who at the same time requested 
me to write Mr. Gifford on the subject. I have done so at 
great length, pointing out whatever occurred to me on the 
facilities or difficulties of the work in general, as well as on 
the editorial department, offering at the same time all the 
assistance in my power to set matters upon a good footing 
and to keep them so. I presume he will have my letter by 
the time this reaches you, and that he will communicate 
with you pretty freely upon the details. I am as certain as 
of my existence that the plan will answer provided sufficient 
attention is used in procuring and selecting articles of merit. 


The plan did answer, although not at first. There were 
greatdifficulties to overcome, as we shall show when we 
come to deal with that part of the “ Memoir” which 
relates more particularly to the Quarterly Review. 

SCOTT REVIEWS HIS OWN NOVEL. 

Scott became a regular contributor to the Review 
(which, indeed, he assisted in every possible way), 
and on one occasion undertook to review his own work. 
The following letter to Murray is interesting, though one 
cannot help regretting the deliberate disingenuousness of 
the first few sentences :— 

December 18th, 1816. 

My dear Sir,—I give you hearty joy of the success of tke 
Tales, although I do not claim that paternal interest in them 
which my friends do me the credit to assign tome. I assure 
you I have never read a volume of them till they were printed, 
and can only join with the rest of the world in applauding 
the true and striking portraits which they present of old 
Scottish manners. I do not expect implicit reliance to be 
placed on my disavowal, because I know very well that he 
who is disposed not to own a work must necessarily deny it, 
and that otherwise his secret would be at the mercy of all 
who chose to ask the question, since silence in such a case 
must always pass for consent, or, rather, assent. But I have 
a mode of convincing you that I am perfectly serious in my 
‘denial—pretty similar to that by which Solomon distinguished 
the fictitious from the real mother—and that is by reviewing 
the work, which I take to be an operation equal to that of 
quartering the child. 

THE FIRST EDITOR OF THE “ QUARTERLY.” 


But we must leave Walter Scott (with whom Murray 
temained on friendly terms down to the time of the 
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novelist’s death), and return to the Quarterly Review. 
The first editor of that periodical was William Gifford, 
who had edited the Anti-Jacobin for Canning and his 
friends, and who wasa literary man of some repute. The 
story of Gifford’s career is an intensely interesting one. 
He was born at Ashburton, Devon, in 1757. His parents, 
who were very poor, died when he was about thirteen 
years old, and the poor lad was left to the tender mercies 
of a godfather, who neglected and ill-treated both him 
and his little brother. Public indignation eventually 
caused Carlile (the godfather in question) to send the 
boy to school, but this was not for long. He was taken 
away from school and bound apprentice for seven 
years to a shoemaker. While with this shoemaker 
he was presented with a treatise on algebra, and, being 
deprived by his hard master of pen, ink, and paper, he beat 
out pieces of leather,and worked out his algebraic problems 
on them with a blunted awl. His story eventually came 
to the ears of William Cookesley,a young country surgeon, 
who befriended the lad in every possible way. Through 
him Gifford was enabled to go to the University 
and he proceeded to Oxford as Bible Reader for Exeter 
College in 1799. His benefactor, to the inexpressible 
regret and distress of Gifford, did not live to see the 
figure which his protégé subsequently made in the world 
of letters. But Gifford always held Lis memory in tender 
regard, and the only letters which his executor was 
not instructed to destroy after his death were those 
written by Cookesley. 
EDITORIAL DIFFICULTIES. 

Such was the man elected to fill the editorial chair of 
the Quarterly Review, and subsequent events showed the 
wisdom of the choice. Gifford was dilatory, no doubt— 
the first dozen numbers or so all came out late—but he 
was, at the same time, a most painstaking man. In those 
days it was not sufficient to collect ‘half-a-dozen signed 
essays, and to stitch them together, and label them 
“Review.” The task was a much more delicate and diffi- 
cult one. Hence those delays which at times nearly 
drove Murray out of his mind. This is the sort of letter 
which he had, upon occasion, to address to his editor :— 

May 11th, 1809. 

Dear Mr. Gifford, —I begin to suspect that you are 
not aware of the complete misery which is occasioned 
to me, and the “certain ruin which must attend the 
Review by our unfortunate procrastination. Long before 
this every line of copy for the present number ought 
to have been in the hands of the printer. Yet the 
whole of the Review is yet to print. I know not what to do 
to facilitate your labour, for the articles which you have long 
had lie scattered without attention, and those which I ven- 
tured to send to the printer undergo such retarding correc- 
tions that even by this mode we do not advance. I entreat 
the favour of your exertion. For the last five months my 
most imperative concerns have yielded to this without the 
hope of my anxiety or labour ceasing— 

Tanti miserere laboris 
in my distress, and with respect from 
JOHN MURRAY. 

As time went on things improved, and in 1817 Southey, 
a constant contributor, was able to write to a friend in 
the following enthusiastic strain :— 

The Review is one of the greatest of all works, and it is 
all Murray’s own creation ; he prints ten thousand, and fifty 
times ten thousand read its contents in the East and in the 
West. Joy be to him and his journal! 

SOUTHEY AS A CONTRIBUTOR. 

It must not be imagined, however, that Southey was 
always so satisfied with Murray and “his journal.” There 
existed a great enemy to his peace in the shape of Gifford’s 
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blue pencil. Indeed, he refused to send his articles to 
the editor at all, and wrote direct toMurray. But he did 
not thereby avoid the curtailment which was so often 
needed. He is said to have written “so smoothly, so easily, 
and so wordily, that he might often have filled an entire 
review.” The Quarterly was one of his chief sources of 
income, as he generally received £100 for each article, 
and wrote several in the course of the year. 


COLERIDGE AND THE PROPOSED TRANSLATION OF “ FAUST.” 
It was probably Southey who suggested to Murray the 
employment of his brother-in-law, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, as the translater of Goethe's “ Faust ”—a task for 
which he was to receive a hundred guineas. Somehow or 
‘ other the arrangement fell through. We agree with Dr. 
Smiles that this is to be deplored, since his exquisite and 
original melody of versification might have produced a 
translation almost as great as the original. What this 
melody was like may be pages from the following lyric, 
presented by Coleridge to Murray, and published in the 
“ Memoir” for the first time ;*— 
GLYCINE: A SONG. 
A sunny shaft did I behold, 
From sky to earth it slanted, 
And pois'd therein a Bird so bold— 
Sweet bird! thou wert enchanted! 
He sank, he rose, he twinkled, troll!’d 
Within that shaft of sunny mist : 
His Eyes of Fire, his Beak of Gold, 
All else of Amethyst ! 
And thus he sang: Adieu! Adieu! 
Love’s dreams prove seldom true. 
Sweet month of May! we must away! 
Far, far away ! 
To-day! to-day! 
OFFER OF “SARTOR RESARTUS.” 

Another writer with whom Murray had a somewhat 
purposeless correspondence was Thomas Carlyle. Carlyle 
came to London with “ Sartor Resartus” in his pocket, and 
at the suggestion of Jeffrey left it with Murray. Murray 
agreed to print an edition of 750 copies at his own cost, and 
to publish them on the half-profits system, the copyright 
meanwhile to remain the property of the author. To 
these terms Carlyle appeared to agree. Not knowing, 
however, the usual custom of publishers, he proceeded to 
offer the book to other London houses, evidently to try 
whether he could not get a better bid for it. This 
annoyed Murray very much, and he wrote saying 
that he thought it better in the circumstances to return 
the manuscript. Here is Carlyle’s reply, which is 
eminently characteristic of him :— 

September 19th, 1831. 

Sir,—I am this moment favoured with your note of the 
17th, and beg to say, in reply,— 

First.—That your idea, derived from conversation with me, 
of my giving you the preference to all other publishers, was 
perfectly correct. I had heard you described as a man of 
honour, frankness, and even generosity, and knew you to 
have the best and widest connexions, on which grounds, I 
might well say, and can still well say, that a transaction 
with you would please me better than a similar one with any 
other member of the Trade. 

Secondly.—That your information of my having submitted 
my MS. to the greatest publishers in London, if you mean that, 
after coming out of your hands, it lay two days in those of 
Messrs. Longmans and Rees, and was from them delivered 
over to the Lord Advocate [Jeffrey], is also perfectly corzept ; 
if you miean anything else, incorrect. 

Thirdly.—That if you wish the Bargain which I had 
understood myself to have made with you unmade, you have 


* The song appears (I am told), altered very much for the wore, ina 
recent anthology of “ Love Iyrics,” published by Mr. Walter Scots. 
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only to cause your Printer who is now working on my MS. ty 
return the same without damage or delay, and consider 
the business as finished.—I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, THOMAS CARLYLE. 

The manuseript was accordingly returned, and “Sartor 
Resartus” made its first appearance in book form in 
America, 

ENTER AND EXIT BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 

But our space is rapidly becoming exhausted, and we 
only have room to mention one more distinguished man 
in connection with the “Murray Memoirs.” This is the 
late Earl of Beaconsfield, son of Isaac D'Israeli, one of 
Murray’s oldest friends. He appears upon the scene as a 
young man of twenty or thereabouts in 1825. Dr. Smiles 
says that “Murray had a special regard for the remarkable 
young man, and by degrees had thoroughly taken him into his 
confidence ; had related to him his experiences of men and 
affairs, and ere long began to consult him about a variety 
of schemes and projects.” One of these schemes was 
nothing less than the establishment of a daily paper in the 
Conservative interest. Disraeli, anxious to advance his 
own interests, threw himself into the thing; discussed 
the question of editorship with Sir Walter Scott; engaged 
foreign correspondents and reporters, and took offices in 
Great George Street. Finally, having named the paper 
the Representative, he seems, like the baker who en- 
countered the snark, to have “softly and suddenly 
vanished away.” Exit Benjamin Disraeli! 

THE CAREER OF THE “REPRESENTATIVE.” 

The career of the Representative, happily for newspaper 
proprietors, is not in itself representative. The first 
number appeared on the 25th January, 1826. It cost 7d., 
the stamp tax being then 4d. “It was a failure from 
the beginning,” says Dr. Smiles. “It was badly organised. 
badly edited, and its contents—leading articles, home 
and foreign news—were ill-balanced.... After the 
general election was over, the Representative ceased 
to exist on July 29th, 1826, after a career of only six 
months, during which brief period it had involved Mr. 
Murray in a loss of not less than £26,000.” 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT MURRAY. ’ 

The last chapter of the “ Memoir and Correspondence ” 
is from the pen of that accomplished Uittératew, Mr. W. 
J. Courthope, and summarises the characteristic traits of 
the late Mr. Murray as a publisher. A few passages from 
this chapter will fitly bring our notice of ‘“ the Book of 
the Month ” to a close :— 

Quick-tempered and impulsive (says Mr. Courthope), he 
was at the same time warm-hearted and generous to a 
fault, while a genuine sense of humour, which constantly shows 
itself in his letters, saved him many a time from those troubles 
into which the hasty often fall. “I wish,” wrote George 
Borrows within a short time of the publisher’s death, “ that 
all the world were as gay as he.” 

He was eager to look for, and quick to discern, any promise 
of talent inthe young. “Every one,” he would say, “ has a book 
in bim or her, if one only knew how to extract it,” and many 
was the time that he lent a helping hand to those who were: 
first entering a literary career. 

To his remarkable powers as a host the many descriptions 
of his dinner parties which have been preserved ampiy 
testify. He was more than a mere entertainer, and took the 
utmost pains so to combine and place his guests as best to 
promote sympathetic conversation and the general harmony of 
the gathering. Among the noted wits and talkers, moreover, 
who assembled round hts table he was fully able to hold his 
own in conversation and in repartee. 

Many of the friends whose names are most conspicuous in 
these pages had passed away before him, but of those who- 
remained there was scarcely one whose letters do not testify 
to the general affection with which he was regarded. 
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JHE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





Norice.—For the convenience oj such of cur riaders as may live at a distance Jrcm any bookseiler, any Book they may —— whether ov not it is 


mentioned in t ve. followiny List, will be forwarded post free 19 any part of the United 


receipt of Postal Order for the published price of the Book ordered. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Swift: The Mystery of his Life and 


Cloth. Pp. xvi. 362. 


Hay, JAMES. 
Love. (Chapman and Hall.) &vo. 
Price 6s. 

Mr, Hay, beirg dissatisfied with the exis!ing biographies of Swift— 
even with the excellent works which bear the names of Forster, C:aik, 
and Leslie Stephen—has venturedto give a sketch of the Dean’s life 
“from bis own standpoint.” Wohethec or not Mr. Hay has solved 
the mystery, the book is worth reaaing. 

LanG, ANDREW. Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir 
Stafford Northeote, First Earl of Iddesleigh. 
(Blackwood and Sons.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xxiv. 414. 
Portrait. Price 7s. 6d. 

This is a new editicn in cne volume. Mr. Lang has taken an oppor- 
tunity to subject his biography to a thorougn revisin, and, while 


abbreviating the less important par!s of the book, has mad- additior s 
that will, he thinks, be of very considerable int:rest to Sir Stafford’s 


friends and co)leagues. 
Oman, CHARLES W. Warwick the King Maker. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 224. Portrait. 


Price 2s. 6d. 

This is a very interesting and much-needed additicn to the “ English 
Men of Action” series. The stury of Warwick has never before been 
related at length. 

SMILES, SAMUEL, LL.D. Memoir and Correspondence 
of the late John Murray, with an Account of the 
Origin and Progress of the House, 1768-1848. (John 
Murray.) Large 8vo. Cloth. Two volumes. Portraits. 
Price 32s. 

This, one of the most important contributiens to English literary 
history which have appeared for some years, is noticed in detail in 
another part of the REVIEW. 


ECONOMICS, POLITICS, AND LAW. 


AcwortH, W. M. The Railways and the Traders. 

{John Murray.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xiv. 378. Price 6s. 

"This isa sketch of the Railway Rates question in theory and practice, 
written from the railway point of view. Mr. Acworth assumes that 
the case for the opponents of the existing system is well known. 
The railway companies have hitberto—unwisely as he thinke—been 
content that their defence should be entombed in Blue-books. To 
make this defence generally accessib'e to the public is the main objecs 
which he has bad in view. 


Buxton, SypNEy, M.P.. A Manual of Political 
‘Questions of the Day ; and the Arguments on Either 
Side, with an Introduction. (Cassell and Co.) 8v0. Paper 
‘covers. Pp. 168. Price Is. 


-A cheap anf popular edition of this excellent little handbook, contain- 
ing, amongst other new subjects, the arguments for and agairst an 
Eight Hours’ Law, Free Schools, etc. 


HoweEL1L, GEeorGE,M.P. Trade Unionism, New and 
‘Old. (Methuen and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xvi. 236. Price 


2s, 6d. 

‘This is the first volume of a new feries intended to deal with ‘those 
topics of social, economic, and industrial interest that are at the pre- 
sent moment foremost in the public mind.” Mr. Howell says that 
his book “is written in view of the later developments of trade 
unionism, with especial reference to what may be termed the new 
departure in the organisation of labour.” He does not sympathise 
with this ‘‘ new departure,” and uses language of unnecessary warmth 
in referring to the ‘‘ new leaders.” 


LararcuE, Pavt. The Evolution of Property. 
pnnenschein.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp.174. Price 2s. 6d. 


XUM 


Kingdom, from the Office of the REVIEW oF REVIEWS, on 


DovueLas, Crime and its Causes. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 236. Price 2s. Gd. 


The Land and the Labourers. 
Cloth. Pp. 228. Price 2s. 6d. 


THOMASON, HERBERT M. The Purse and the Con- 
science. (Sonnenschein.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 167. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Rircui£, Davip P. Prineiples of State Interfer- 
ence. Crown &vo. Cloth. Pp. 172. 

The last five volumes belong to the excellent ‘‘ Social Scienca Series,” 
which is published at s» low a price as to place it within evers body's 


reach. The author of * C:ime and its Causes” is the Governor of Her 
Majesty's Prison at Wandsworth. 


Price, L. L., M.A. A Short History of Political 
Economy in England from Adam Smith to Arnold 
Toynbee. (Methuen and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xii. 202. 


Price 2s. 6d. 

A volume of the ‘‘ University Extension Scrie3,” in which the writer 
bas se ected for especial consideration in sepirate chapters those 
economists whose w.itings have marked distinct »nd recoguised 
sta, e: 'n the develonment of «c momic knowledge. Hence chapters 
on Ad«m Smith, Malthus, Rie*rdo, John Stuart Mill, Cairnes and 
Lesli-, Bagshot, Jevons, Henry Fawce:t, and Araold Toynbee. 
SPENCER, HERBERT. Essays: Scientific, Political, and 

Speculative. (Williams and Norgate.) Large 8vo. Cloth. 

‘Three volumes. Price 30s. 

A new edition, containing seven essays written since 1882, when the 
last. edition ma’e its appearance. The titles of the new essays are 
‘*Mora's and Moral Seotiments,” “The Factors of Organic Evolu- 
tion,” ‘‘Pro‘essor G-eea’s Explanations,” ‘“ The Ethics of Kant,” 
‘“*Absolut2 Political Euhic:,” ‘‘From Freedom to Bondage,” and 
“The Americans.” 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 
(Cassell 


Morrison, W. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


StuBss, C. W. 
(Sonnenschein.) Crown 8vo. 


Bacon, Francis. Essays, Civil and Moral. 
and Co.) 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 192. Price 6d. 
Bacon's ‘‘ Essays” can never be reprinted too often, snd the cheaper 

and handier the reprint the better. That under novice is about as 

compact as can well be desired. It forms a volume in Caseell’s 

National Library (improved edition), and to it is prefixed a briefintro- 

duct on by Professor Henry Morley. 


BELTON, JOHN Devor. A _ Literary Manual of 
Foreign Quotations, Ancient and Modern, (Putnam’s 
Sons.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. vi. 260. Price 6s. 


This collection of quotations differs from those in general use in that it 
only contains such quotations as are, or have been, used or referred to 
by modern writers. It gives, moreover, illustrative extracts from the 
modern authors in whic they are used, as well as an explanation of 
the origin of the quotation, and, where necessary, the whole passage 
in which it occurs. Tne book is, on the whole, a most readable one. 


Exuis, W. AsHton. Richard Wagner’s Prose Works. 
(Kegan Paul, Triibner and Co.) 8vo. Paper. Price 1s. 
The first part of a translation of Wagner’s Works issued under tho 

auspices of the Wagner Society. 

FITZGERALD, Percy, M.A. The History of Pickwick. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 376. Price 8s. 


Distinctly an entertaining and useful book. It gives an account of the 
characters, the localities, the allusions, and the illustrations of Charles 
Dickens’s famous novel; and, having received the imprimatur of hia 
publishers, may be assumed to be an authoritative discussion on the 
subject. 
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Card Sharpers. Their Tricks 
Cloth. Pp. 


Hovupix, RoBERtT. 
Exposed. (Spencer Blackett.) Crown 8vo. 


280. Price 2s, 6d. 

Those who read fcr pleasure will find that M. Houdin basa bright, 
gossipy. style, and some good stories to tell, while those who read for 
profit will find herein the means to defeat the professors of ‘‘ the art 
of always winning.” The translation, an excellent one, is by Mr. 
Joseph Forster. 

LE GALLIENNE, RicHarD. George Meredith: Some 

Characteristics. (Elkin Mathews.) A new and improved 

edition. Crowr 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 168 Ixxix. Price 7s. 6d. 

This excellent handbook to George Meredith, both as novelist and poet, 
deserves to have reached a second edition, beiog, as it is, one of the 
best books of critical eulogy and of blind adulation which we have 
seen. Mr. Le Gailienne knows his subject avd worships him, and has 
consequently written a work which even Philistines willdo well to 
read, and let us hope that it will be buta stepping stone to the novelist 
himself. Mr. Meredith’s novels are getting so popular nowadays 
that it only remains for a ‘‘ Meredith Society ” to be started. 
Lanpor, WALTER Savacr. Citation and Examina- 

tion of William Shakespeare .... to which is added 

A Conference of Master Edward Spencer.... with 

the Earl of Essex, touching the State of Ireland, 

A.D. 1595. (Chatto and Windus.) 8vo, Half-bound. 

Pp. xiv. 230. Price 2s. 6d. 

A much-needed reprint of a very remarkable piece of English prose— 
tastefully printed and bound. 

LEANDER, RICHARD. Dreams by French Firesides. 

(A. and C. Black). Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 203. Price 5s. 


A translation by Jessie Raleigh from the German, admirably illustrated 
oo Louis Wain, We learn from the preface that the author was a 
rman soldier at the siege of Paris, and that these slignt tales 
were written in the evenings by lonely hearths and far from home. 
Children will love the book, for the tales are both fresh and 
charming. 
Moors, Grorce. Impressions and Opinions. (David 

Nutt.) 8vo, Cloth. Pp. 346. Price 5s. 

A collection of revised magazine and review articles. Balzac. Turgenieff, 
Mummer Worship, the Théatre Libre, Ibsen’s “* Gho-ts,” Meissonier, 
Degas, etc., are among the subjects dealt with. Whatever one may 
think of Mr. Moore’s realistic novels, one cannot deny that his essays 
have both brilliancy and originality. The book has already attracted, 
and will attract,a large amount of uttention. Both binding and 
print are excellent. 

Safe 


ToLLEMACHE, Hon. Mk. AND Mrs. LIONEL. 
Studies. (Rice, 86, Fleet Street.) Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 430. Price 5s. 


Essays upon various subjects— Historical Prediction, Sir G. C. Lewis and 
Longevity, Literary Egotism, Recollections of Mr. Grote and Mr. 
Babbage, Mr. Tennyson’s Social Philosophy, Charles Austin, Physi- 
cal and Moral Courage, the Upper Engadine, Notes and Recollections 
of Sir Charles Wheatstone, Dean Stanley and Charles Kingsley, 
the Epicurist’s Lament, Translations and Poems. 

TOLLEMACHE, Hon. Lionet A. Stones of Stumbling. 
(Rice, 86, Fleet Street.) Demy 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 238. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Papers upon “The Cure for Incurables” (Euthanasia), ‘‘The Fear of 

th,” ‘‘ Fearless Deaths,” and “Divine Economy of Truth.” The 
ypendices contain *‘ Recollections of Pattison,” and notes upon 
. Romane’s Catechism, and upon Neo-Cbristianity and Neo- 

Catholicism, 

Watton, Isaac. The Complete Angler; or, the 
Contemplative Man’s Recreation. (Cassell and Co.) 
12mo. Cloth. Pp. 192. Price 6d. 

Another very welcome addition to the superior re issue of ‘‘ Cassell’s 
National Library.” 

FICTION. 


The following list contains a selection of the innumerable 
works of fiction published during the last month. 

AnstEY, F. Tourmalin’s Time Cheques. 
smith.) Crown 8vo. Paper. Pp. 166. Price 1s. 
The idea of saving up spare time and banking it for use in the more 

enjoyable future is as humorous as at is novel, and Mr, Anstey makes 

full use of the possibilities of the notion. 

ATHERTON, GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. Los Cerritos: A 
Romance of the Modern Time. (Heinemann). 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp, 304. Price 3s. 6d. 


(Arrow- 


OF REVIEWS. 


Dungoyne, Lavy. The Romance of a Lawn Tennis 
Tournament. 


Price 1s. 


Fenn, G. Manvitue. Sawn-Off. (Henry and Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 232. Price 2s. 6d. 


Another. volume of the excellently designed ‘‘ Whitefriars’ L'brary.” 
Both “‘ Sawn-Off” and the other story, ‘* The Gilded Pill,” bound up 
in the same volume, are good examples of light, entertaining, and 
unsensational fiction. As a frontispiece a good process portrait of 
Mr. Fenn is appended. 


HAVILLAND, SAUMEREZ DE. The Mystery of Rither- 
don’s Grange, (Trischler.) Crown 8vo. Boards. Pp. 255. 
Price 2s. 


(Trischler.) Crown 8vo. Paper. Pp. 128. 


Hume, Ferevus. Monsieur Judas, (Spencer Blackett.) 
Crown 8vo. Paper. Pp. 192. Price ls. 


A sensational detective story, by the author of 
Hansom Cab.” 


“The Mystery of a 


Kipiinc, Rupyarp. Plain Tales from the Hills. 
(Macmillan.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 310. Price 6s, 


Yet ano‘ her edition, and the third published since June, 1890, by Messrs. 
Macmillan alone, of Mr. Kipling’s wonderfully clever and original 
stories. The “get-up” has the usual excellence of books published 
by this firm, who, we hope, will soon be ab‘e to bring out a uniform 
volume containing the ‘* Soldiers Three ” series of tales. 


Kipuinc, Rupyarp. The Light that Failed. (Mac- 
millan.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 339. Price 6s. 


An edition in volume form, uniform with the above, of the story 
which every one read on its appearance in Lippincott’s in January. A 
preface of two lines states that ‘ This is the story as it was originally 
conceived by the author,” and the volume has the advantage ot a 
dedication in verse. Whether the book is improved by the altera- 
tions is open to doubt, but those who desire an excel'ent story in a 
more permanent form than in the pages of a magazine will do well 
to get it. 


Lanza, THe Marquise Ciara. A Modern Marriage. 
(Heinemann.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 344. Price 3s. 6d. 


Mitrorp, BertRAM. A Romance of the Cape 
Frontier (Heinemann.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 460. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
A new edition of a novel whlch is decidedly worth reading. 


Nispet, Hume. The Black Drop. (Trischler.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 216. Price 2s. 6d. 


Puiuirps, F. C., AyD Wits, C. J. A Maiden Fair to 
See. (Trischler.) Crown4to. Cloth. Pp.227. Price 6s. 
A number of indifferent character sketches strung together by so 

weak and foolish a tale that one wonders how two men can have 
written it. Tbe authors would‘bave done better to have taken the 
character sketches without the tale. and have published them under 
some such title as ‘‘ People I Have Met; ” even then the book would 
not be worth reading. Mr. F. C. Philips should fulfl the bril iant 
promise of “‘ As in a Looking G'ass ” and ‘* A Dean and his Daughter,” 
and not waste his time on utterly unworthy work. The ‘‘ get-up” of 
the book is solid, but the shape is di:agreeable. Can it be possible 
that Mr. G. A. Storey perpetrated the fearful illustrations attribu ed 
to him! 


Pryce, Ricuarp. Just Impediment. 
Downey.) Two volumes. Price 21s. 
Without doubt one of the best novels of the year. Mr. Pryce, who 

has a very short record as a novelist, tel's his story with a breadth 

and power and with a literary brilliance which one seldom finds in 
latter-day novels. It is a powerful although in placcs a somewhat 
disagreeable story of modern London, intensely interesting from 


start to finish. 
The Quiet Mrs. Fleming. 


PryckE, RICHARD. 
(Methuen). Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 258. Price 3s, 6d. 


A novel built somewhat on the plan of the same author's “‘ Ugly Story 
of Miss Witherby,” for it recounts the sharing of two roomsin a hou:e 
by two people; the.people of the house only being aware of tha 
existence of one of the two. It is censational, and sufficiently well 
written to prevent the reader putting it down before it is finished. 
Roy, Branpoy. Guy Mervyn. (Spencer Blackett). 

Crown, 8vo. Cloth. Price, 31s. 6d. : 

A semi-religious novel written with the highest purpose. 


(Ward and 
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THE New Books OF THE MONTH. 


SnerarpD, R. H. ‘The Type - Written Letter. 
(Trischler.) Crown 8vo. Limp cloth. Pp. 172. Price 1s, 


An exceptionally clever and well-written novel of the “ shocker” type, 
by the author of ‘‘ The French Marquis,” ‘‘ Agatha’s Quest,” etc. ete. 


Snow, IsABEL. The School of Art. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Long post 8vo. Paper. Pp. 167. Price 1s. 6d. 


We have had occasion before to speak of the dainty ‘‘ Pseundonym 
Library,” of which this novel is a volume, It may doto while away an 
idle hour, but the intercst it excites is not great, the story—although 
pleasantly told—being very ordinary, and nvt at all up to the level of 
‘Mademoiselle Ixe,’” another volume of the same library, and 
undoubtedly one of the best novels of the year. 


Stockton, Frank R. A Jolly Fellowship. (WwW. 
Scott.) Crown 8vo. Papzr. Pp. 295. Price 1s. 
A story which reminds one somewhat of Richard Jefferies’ ‘‘ Bevis.” 
It is a boy’s book, and like anything of Mr. Stockton’s is well worth 
reading, The illustrations are excellent. 


HISTORY. 


ABBOTT, EVELYN. Pericles and the Golden Age of 
Athens. (Putnam and Sons.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 
379, Price 5s, “ Heroes of the Nations ” Series. 


The plan of makivg history centre round a striking personality is 
neither @ bad one nor a new one. It isa revival, ina form suited to 
our day, of thescheme of Plutarch’s “‘ Lives,” and if all the volumes be 
entrusted to writers as capable as Mr. Abbott, is will have a great 
success. History, if fairly treated, can generally command a hearing ; 
‘bit history with the interest of biography acded is sure of ore. Mr. 
Abbott’s survey of the Golden Age ot Atbems is all-inclusive ; the 
illustrations are numerous and, for the most part, good. The bouk is 
very suitable for a prize. 


Brewer, E.CopHam, LL.D. The Historic Note Book, 
with an Appendix of Battles. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 998. 

Most people know Dr. Brewer's “Dictionary of Phrase and Fable.” 
The book under notice is, in its way, similar in scope and character 
to that entertaining and useful work. Dr. Brewer explains, ‘‘ with 
the utmost possibie brevity,” allusions to historical events, Acts of 
Parliament, treaties and customs, terms and phrases, madein books, 
speeches, and familiar conversation. 


De Brocim, THe Duc (Editor). Memoirs of the 
Prince de Talleyrand. (Griffith, Farran and Co.) Large 
$vo. Cloth. Pp. ixii. 342. Autograph Letter and Portrait. 
Price 21s. net. 

‘These memoirs—or a portion cf them, at Jeast—have already appeared 
in an American magazine, and have consequently been duly noticed 
in the pages of the REVIEW oF Krevirws. The book just published by 
Messrs. Griffith, Farran and Co. forms one volume only of the com- 
plete work. Thetranslation is from the pen of Mr. Raphael Ledos 
de Beaufort, an introduction being contributed by the Honourable 
Whitelaw Reid, American Minister in Parie. 


CLAYDEN, P, W. England Under Lord Beaconsfield. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xvi. 388. Price 6s. 
An interesting and valuable record of political events in England from 

the end cf 1873 to the fall of the Tory ministry in 1889. A third and 

popular editicn, with a new preface replying to some remarks recently 
made in Mr. Lang’s ‘* Life of Sir Stafford Northcote.” 


GRAETZ, Proressor H. History of the Jews from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. (David Nutt), 
8vo. Cloth. To be completed in five volumes. Price per 
volume 10s. 6d., or (to subscribers), £1 16s. the set. 

‘Two volumes only of this English edition of Professor Gractz’s star- 
dard work upon Jewish history have so far been issued. The remainder 
may be expected early in 1892. The book, which has been specially 
revised for the Englith editor by the author, is edited and in part 
translated by Miss Bella Liwy. 


THWAITES, REUBEN GoLD. The Colonies, 1492-1750. 
(Longmans, Green and Co.) Sm. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xviii 
302. Maps. Price 3s. 6d. 


Messrs. Longmans—who have an American house—have hit upon the 
excellent idea of extending their ‘‘ Epochs of History” series to the 
United States. There will be three volumes, which will practically 
cover the history of America from the earliest times down to the 
present day. The first of these three volumes is the one here 
catalogued. 


Wesley and his Successors: A Centenary Memorial 
of the Death of John Wesley. (C. H. Kelly.) Large 
Square Cloth. 


The preface says that ‘ This work is not a history of Metho lism, nor a 
biography of Presidents, but a book intended to serve as a memorial 
of a most interesting celebration.” Excellent steel engraved rortraits 
with biographies, are given of all the chief of Wesley’s successors. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


AUSTIN, ALFRED. Prince Lucifer. 
Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 194.- Price 5s. 


This is the third volume in the collected edition of Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
poetical works. The dramatic poem in question wes written some 
four or five years ago, and first published in the Jubilee year of 1887. 
1t 1s dedicated to tue Queen. 


AYTOUN, WILLIAM EDMONSTONE. 
tish Cavaliers. (George Routledge and Son.) Long 
post 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 192. Price ls. 

The first volume of a new series, bearing the general title of “‘Com- 
yanion Peets,” and brought out under the editorial supervision of 
Professor Heury Morley. The various volumes will appear monthly, 
and will ali be printed with red lines on what is technically known as 
“Bible paper.” Tre eaitiou is unquestionably “ pocketable,” the 
size of each book being 6in. by 3;in. But why should the series 
have been started with Aytoun’s “‘ Lays” ? 

KNIGHT, CHARLES (Editor). The Works of Shake- 
speare. (Routledge and Sons.) Long post 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 500. Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 

The first volume of a new “ Narrow Shakespeare” set in new minion 
type, with Sir John Gilbert's well-known illustrations reduced to 
abvut a fourth of their original size. Like the kok mentioned in 
the preceding notice, it is printed with a red line on the finest Bible 
yaper. The ‘‘ Works” will be ccmpleted in six monthly volumes, 
each of wh ch will contain some tixty illustrations. 
LockER-LAMPSON, FREDERICK (Editor). Lypa Elegen- 

tiarum. (Ward, Lock and Co.). 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xx. 426. 


(Macmillan and 


Lays of the Scot- 


Price 2s. 

A modest, but at the same time most excellent, series of reprints is 
being issued in monthly volumes by Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co., 
under tke title cf the ‘‘ Minerva Library.” The volume before us 
contains some of the best social and occasional verse by deceased 
English authors which has ever been printed. It is unfortunate that 
the work of Mr. Austin Dobson, and other V'ctorian writers of vers 
de société, could not be included in a selecticn which, in all other 
respects, is marvellously complete. 


Mortey, Heyry (Editor). Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet.” 
(Cassell and Co.). 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 192. Price 6d. 


Tle ever-busy Emeritus Professor of English Literature at University 
College, apparently not con‘ ent with running half-a-dozen new series, 
has recently assumed the task of improving and extending Meeers. 
Cassell’s justly popular ‘‘ National Library.” The volume before us 
is an excellent sp+cimen of the “ Library” in respect both of editing 
and of general “ get up.” Other volumes are noticed in the section 
devoted to Essays and the Belles Lettres. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft: On and Off the Stage. 
(Bentley.) Crown 8vo. Paper. Pp. 410. Price 1s. 


This excellent history of a period in the history of the drama has been 
for some menths cut of print. Both paper and print make the new 
edition a wonderfully cheap shillingsworth. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


CARPENTER, W. Boyp, D.D. (Bishop of Ripon.) The 
Permanent Elements of Religion. (Macmillan and Co.) 


This book contains the Bampton Lectures for 1887. In the course of 
his discussion Dr. Carpenter confines himself mainly to the evidence 
offered by the three (so-called) universal religions—Islamism, Bud- 
dbism, ard Christianity. In this n¢w edition the author has made a 
few alterations and amended some errors which had been overlooked. 


Harrer, Henry A. The Bible and Modern Dis- 
eoveries. (Alexander P. Watt.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xviii. 
420. Map and Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Harper’s work bas proved sufficiently popular to be now in its 
fourth edition. He has taken the sacred history as related in the Bible 
step by step, and has retold it to explanations and illustrations drawn 
for modern research, and from rsonal observation, Mr. Walter 
Besant, the late secretary of the Paiestine Exploration Fund, con- 
tributes a symyathetic introduction. 
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Hastie, W. (Editor.) Kant’s Principles of Politics. 
(T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh.) Crown. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 148. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
A translation with a long critical introduction of Kant’s great work, in- 
Cluding his “* Essay on Perpetual Peace.” 


Kenyon, EpitH ©. The Centenary Life of Wesley. 
(W. Scott.) Crown 8vo. Pp. 416. Price 2s. 6d. 
A sympathetic and ably written life. 

Lippoy, H. P. Maxims and Gleanings. 


Small square cloth. Pp.124. 
An ably compiled little volume of quotations, arranged for daily use, 
from waitings of the late Canon Liddon. 


Loratng Nuvison. The Battle of Belief. (Longman.) 


‘Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 234. Price 5s. 
Mr. Nevison, who is the author of a number of books on religious sub- 
jects, has in this volume made an examination in popular form of 
e rel 
faith 


ious question, and of the relations existing between Christian 
thought. 

Westcott, BRookE Foss, D.D. Essays in the History 
of Religious Thought in the West. (Macmillan and 
Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. vi. 398. Price 6s. 

& series of essays (for the most part reprinted, we believe) upon 


Aischylus, Plato, Euripides, Dionysius, Origen,and Browning,together 
with s paper upon the relations of Christianity to Art. 


SCIENCE AND MEDICINE. 


AVELING, Epwarp. Introduction to the Study of 
Botany. (Sonnenschein.) Crown 8yvo, Cloth. Price 4s. 6d. 


(Longman.) 


Dr. Aveling has a clear and readable style. 

The Medical Annual and Practitioner’s Index, 
891, (Bristol: Wright and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xlviii, 
‘68, Illustrations (some coloured). Price 8s. 6d. 


absolutely indis: 

the profession 

text-books issued during the year; notes upon new remedies and upon 
new modes of treatment; an official and trade directory, and a very 
complete general index. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
Bourne, H, R. Fox. The Other Side of the Emin 
Pasha Relief Expedition. (Chatto and Windus.) 8vo. 


Cloth. Pp. x. 202. Price 6s. 
Lhe story of Mr. Stanley’s ill-fated expedition is here re-told from the 
int of view of the Secretary of the Aborigines Protection Society. 
. Fox Bourne essays to explain how and why the expedition failed 
to achieve the purpose for which it was avowedly planned, and to 
draw from the whole “ lamentable business” a lesson which it forcibly 
teaches, and which in these oe of wholesale European encroachment 
in Africa ought, he thinks, to be taken to heart. 

CameEnon, V. Lovett (Editor), The Log of a Jack 
Tar. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 378, 
Price 5s. 
An excellent volume of an excellent series. Choyce’s narrative is full 

of variety and interest to old and young, eins, as it does, an 

account of Chili and Peru at the end o' last century before 
ke. The narrative of Captain 
also added as a supplement. 


A Social Departure. 


they threw off the S 
O'Brien's “ Captivity in Fra 
Duncan, SARA JEANNETTE. 
(Chatto and Windus.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 417. Price 


Qs. 6d. 
poe gen one nowadays comes across so fresh and original a 
® as ‘ 


ish 
nce” 


boo A Social Deosstere” The sub-title is ‘‘ How Orthodocia 
and I went Round the World by Ourselves,” the two heroines being 
two young women, who, defying Mrs. Grundy (to whom, by the way, 
the book is dedicated), goon a brisk tour round the world without 
escort. They enjoyed themselves hugely, and the record of their ex- 
periences mekes one of the most delightful books of the year. That 
=< artist, Mr. F, H. Townsead, contributes over a hundred illus- 
trations. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Duncan, SARA JEANNETTE. An American Girl in 
London. (Chatto and Windus.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
Pp. 321. Price 7s. 6d. ‘ 

Again the same happy comb'nstion of artist and author, and again the 
same delightful result. Little can be said in criticism; one's cnly 
advice is—Buy it and see for yourse’ves how London, its customs and 
its inhabitants, strike a female stranger from the Great Republic. 

FITZGERALD, Percy. Music Hall Land. (Ward and 
Downey.) 8vo. Paper. Pp. 90. Price 1s. 


Anamusing and brightly written sketch on our London Music Halls, 
The illustrations are by Mr. Alfred Bryan. 


Pascoz, CHARLES EyrE. London of To-Day, 1891. 
(Simpkin.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 420. Price 3s. 6d. 


The seventh annual edition of a guide-book which, both in illustrations 
and literary matter, is without doubt the best. One reads it with 
pleasure, for the style is light and chatty. 


= 


SOME FRENCH BOOKS. 


/ , 
LANO, DE Piuree. lImperatrice Eugenie. (Victor- 

Havard, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 

Reprint of a series of remarkable articles which appeared in the 
Figaro, Fine portrait and autograph of the Ex-Kmpress of the 
French. 

HUBNER, DE ComTE. Une annee de ma vie. (Hachette 
et Cie., Paris and London.) 4vo. Price 7fr. 40c. 

Memoires of the Austrian Ambassador to Paris during the years 
1843-49, 


GorsaL, JEAN. Memoires, Lettres inedites, Papiers 
Secrets, (A. Savine, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 
Further instalment of the Talleyrand Memoirs. 

Visert, G. J. La Seience de la Peinture, 
Ollendorff, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3fr. 30c. 

Broc, DE VicomTE. La France pendant le Revo- 
lution, (Plon, Nourrit et Cie, Paris.) Two vols. 8vo 
Price 15fr. 

Work crowned by the French Academy, of great historical interest. 

GuzRIcz, Victor. La Terre Sainte. (Plon, Nourrit 


et Cie, Paris.) Price 50fr. 
Exhaustive history of the Holy Land. Obtained the Prix Montyon. 


Cang, DU Baron. Souvenirs d’un Aide-de-Camp 
du Roi Jerome. (A. Savine, Paris). 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 


(Paul 


FICTION, POETRY, AND THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Swinpurye, A.C. Poemes et Ballades. (A.Savine, 
Paris). 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 
Excellent translation of Mr. Algernon Swinburne’s best known poems; 
Preface and notes by Guy de Maupassant. 
DELPIT ALBERT. Poesies. (Paul Ollendorff, Paris.) 
8vo. 3fr. 50c. 
Comprising the “Chants de L’Invasion and Les Deux qu’on Brise, 
crowned by the French Academy,” 
Detrit, Epwakp. Plein Gour. 
Paris.) 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 


BRETE, LA DE JHAN. Le Comte de Pateve. 
Nourrit et Cie., Paris.) 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 
New novel by the author of ‘‘ Mon Oncle et Mon Curé,” 


Grp. Un Rate, (Calmann-Lévy, Paris.) 8v0, Price 


3fr. 50c. 
Novel which first appeared as a feuilleton in the Figaro, 


(Calmann-Lévy, 


(Plon, 
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REFERENCE BOOKS FOR 1891. 


Brassey, Lorp. The Naval Annual. (Griffin, Ports- 
mouth.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 538. Price 10s. 6d. 


the Navy of Great Britain, but also the Navies of foreign 

Be ar tiee pec od os exhaustively in this volume, which is illus- 

trated with pictures of different types of ships in our own Navy. Maps, 

too, are added to show the different sea routes and the different dis- 

tances (in knots) between different ports. A book for all: who are 
interested in the Navy and England’s Marine. 


BurpDETT, Henry C. Official Intelligence. (Spottis- 
woode.) Large quarto. Cloth. Pp. 1,712. Price 3ls. 6d. 
Acomplete record of British, American, and f reign securities, by the 


Secretary «f the Share and Loan Department of the Stock Exchange. 
An admirable financial history of the year is appended. 


Cassell’s English Dictionary. (Cassell and Co.) 

Large 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 1,100. Price 7s. 6d. 

This dictionary, popu'ar alike in size and in price, is based upon the 
“ Encyclo; dic Dictionary,” published by the same firm. It aims at 
being ‘‘ an index of the words and phrases used in the English of the 

sent day; together with American words and forms, technical 
rms, colioquial and slang expressione, obsolete and archaic words.” 
It is, to our thinking, unfortunate that the editor hs omitted to give 
the derivations of the various words included ; a root is often farmore 
uscful than any defini.ion or para_hrase can be. 


Fry, Herpert. London Charities. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Crown 8vo. Cloth limp. Pp. 295. Price 1s. 6d. 


To tabulate and classify each and all of the London charities is a useful 
undertaking, and one in which the editor has succeeded. The copy 
before us is the 28th annual edition. 


GriswoLp, W. M. A Directory of Writers for the 
Periodical Press, particularly in the United States. 
(B. F. Stevens.) 8vo. Boards. Pp.59. Price 5s. 


Sufficient English journalists are to be found in this volume to make it 
useful in this country. 


Hart, H.G. The Army List, January, 1891. (John 

Murray.) 8vo. Paper. Pp. 644. Price 10s. 6d. 

This work, which is issued quarterly, contains information, both 
statistical and general, on every subject connected with our Army. 
It exhibits the rank, standing, and war services of every officer in the 
Army, and the constitution aud war services of every regiment, 
including the Royal Marines and Indian Forces, 


HERBERT, NICHOLAS, AND JENKIN, A. F. The Council- 
lor’s Hand-book. (Hadden, Best and Co.) 8vo, Cloth. 
Pp. 435. Price 7s. 6d. 


A practical and legal guide to the clection and business of a county 
council. The different Acts of Parliament relating to the council are 
appended, making it a very useful work of reference. 


House of Commons and London County Council 
Guide. (Pall Mall Gazette.) Large 4to. paper. Pp. 104, 
Price 6d. 


This excellent little Pall Mail “‘ Extra” is too well known to need any 
eulogium here. Short birgraphies cf the sitting Members are given, 
illustrated in some cases by portraits. In cach case the figures at the 
last election are given, 


} 
| Kexrte, Scorr,J. The Statesman’s Year Book. 1890. 
(Macmillan.) Crown 8vo, Cloth. Pp. 1,152. lice 10s. 6d. 


; Information on any and every subject connected with the Government 
and Constitution, history and geography of every portion of our 
Empire, is crammed into this (comparatively) small volume, which 
is the twsnty-eighth annual publication. It is a book that Helpers 
should have. 


Lean, Francis. The Royal Navy List. (Witherby:) 
8vo. Paper. Pp. 444. Price 7s. 6d. 


A quarterly publication which attempts successfully to do for the Navy 
t Hart’s ‘‘ Army List” has done for the Army. 


Newspaper Press Directory, 1891. (Mitchell.) 


Large 4to. Cloth. Pp. 418. Price 2s. 
The handiest, the m-st concise, and the most accurate of press 
directories. 

SerGHANT, Lewis. The Government Handbook. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, Pp. 544. Price 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Sergeant has collected information, both historical and geographical 
on the forms and methods ef government and the constitutions of 
every nation, both monarchical and republican, making his handbook 
an indispensable one both to the student of internativnal politics and 
to the casual reader of the daily paper. The style is easy and read- 
able and the work is not over-burdened with statistics. 


The British Imperial Calendar and Civil Service 
List. (Warrington and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 666, 
Price 9s. 


There is suoh a strong family likeness between calendars of this class 
that one can cnly say that it contains a vast amount of reliable infor- 
mation on the subjects indicated in the title. 


The County Councillor's Directory. (Contract 
Journal Office.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 284. Price 2s. 6d. 


Th‘s handy volume contains the addresses of the aldermen and council 
lors for all counties and county boroughs. 


The Edinburgh Almanae, (Oliverand Boyd.) Post 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 1,168. Price 6s. 6d. 


Well authenticated information on the Post Office, the Peerage, Legal 
Reforms, Education, etc. etc., are comprised in this volume, which 
includes also a list of persons on whom the freedom of the City of 
Edinburgh has been conferred since 1813. 


The India Office List. (Harrison and Sons.) 8vyo. 
Cloth. Pp. 405. Price 6s. 


Compiled from official records by direction of the Secretary of State for 
India. Besides much information on the history and constitution of 
India, it contains an account of the services of each officer of the 
Indian Army and of the Indian Civil Service. 


The Metropolitan Year - Book, 1891. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, Pp. 303. Price Is. ; 
A book crammed full of information, which will be useful to every one 

= in Metropolitan matters. Mr, Gladstone gives it his ap- 

proval. 


(Cassell.) 


The Catholic Directory. (Burnsand Oates.) Post 8vo. 

Paper. Pp. 491. Price 1s. 6d. 

Every sort of information interesting to Roman Catholics, and much 
that will be of use to Protestants, is crammed into this little volume, 
each different item being easily accessible. The most useful feature 
is the complete directory of British Roman Catholic clergy. 


Vine, Sir J. F. Somers. The County Councils and 
Municipal Corporations Companion. (Waterlow.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 1143. Price ; 

This excellent work contains the names and addresses of every municipal 


officer in Great Britain, with other useful information relating to the 
different municipalities. A fairly useful diary is also added. 


Buxton, Sypvey. Political Questions of the Day. 
(John Murray.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 282. Price 8s. 


The seventh edition of this very popular handbook. Arguments for and 
against all the more important questions of practical politics are 
given with conspicuous fairness and with great literary ability, 
Home Rule, Church and State, Education, the House of Lords, Pay- 
ment of Members, the Land Laws, and the Liquor Laws, are among 
the subjects trea'ed in a very exhaustive manner, making tle book 
one which should be on the shelves of every Helper. 


Thom’s Official Directory of the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. (hom, Dublin.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 
1,724. Price 21s. 

In this stupendous work special attention is given to Ireland—a com- 
lete directory ot Dublin being one of the chief features. It aims, 


jowever, at being a directory to everything and everybody through- 
out the British Empire, as its title signifies, and it succeeds. 
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CONTENTS OF THE LEADING REVIEWS. 








CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 


The Savoy Dynasty, the Pope and the 
Republic. A CoNTINENTAL mer 
Constance Nadea. R. W. Dae. 
The Influence of Democracy on Literature. 
EpMunND Goss. 

A Basis of Positive Moralitv. 
P. G. HaMERTON. 

Sofia Ronee. 

G. SHaw-LEFEvaeE, M.P. 

The Last Day 8 of the Earth. 
CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 

Theology at King’s College. 

: Professor MOMERIE. 
National Pensions. W. Moore EpDE. 
The Protection of Wild Birds’ Eggs. 

T. Digby Picorr. 

Anglo-American Copyright. 
Sir FREDERICK PoLLock, Bart. 
The Colonisation Report. ARNOLD WHITE. 
Canada and the States: A Barbed Wire 
Fence. Erastus WIMAN. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 


How We Occupied Mashonaland. 
Sr Joun WiLLouGuey, Bart. 
The Relations of Church and State 
Count LEo Totsror. 
The Second Idyll of Theocritus. 
JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
A Celebrated ‘Frenchwoman (Mdme. de 
Mainteron). Y. DE Bury. 
Virginia Mines and American Bails. 
The DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
Our Illusions. BE. Lynn Lryton. 
In Rhodope with Prince Ferdinand. 
J. D. BOURCHIER. 
Anglo-Saxon Unity. The Ear. or MEaTu. 
Amours de Voyage. Professor DowbE N. 
The Moncrieff Defence “a” 
Editorial Horseplay. ‘PREDERIC HARRISON. 





FORUM. March. 23. 6d. 


The Nicaragua Canal. 
Senator JoHN SHERMAN. 
Silver as a Circulating Medium. 
GEORGE S. BouTWELL. 
Do we Hate England ? 
Bishop A. CLEVEL AND Coxe. 
The Shibboleth of ‘Tae People.” 
W. 8. Litty. 
Freedom of Religious Discussion 
Prof. Max MULLER. 
Formative Influences. -MartTHa Lams. 
A New Policy for the Public Schools. 
JoHN Bascom, 
Our Bargain with the Inventor. 
Park BENJAMIN. 
Railways under Government Control. 
W. M, AcKwoRTH. 
The Ring and the Trust. 
Rev. Dr. WILLIAM Barry. 
Russia’s Treatment of Jewish Subjects. 
P. G. HuBeErt, Jun. 





NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Censuses of the Century. 


F. BayForD Harrison. 
Garden of Death, 
EvgL_yy Pyne. 


Hindu Marriage Agitation. 
FREDERICK PINcoTT. 
Sun's Heat-Radiation.—A New Theory. 
W. GorFF. 
Fine Art of Fra grance. 
LLEWELLYN BuLLocr, 
Problem of Domestic Service. 
'RANCES MCLAUGHLIN. 
Church and Dissent in Wales. 
Rev. T. Ltoyp WILLIAMS 
English and German Music. 
J. F. RowzoTHaM. 
Gibeonites of the Stage. 
C. H. Lepprneton. 
Lord Beaconsfield.—After Ten Years, 
Epwarp SaLMon. 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 


An April Fool: a Poem. ALFRED AUSTIN. 
Ths Labour Commission and its Duties. 
Tom Mann. 
The Science of Fiction :— 
AUL BouRGET. 
TI. WaLTerR Besant. 
Ill, Tomas Harpy. 
What Can be Done for our Country Villages ? 
. H. D, AcLanp, MP 
Stray Memories. ELLEN Tekry. 
A Model City; or, Reformed London. II. 
Drainage. 
ARTHUR ARNOLD (Chairman of the 
L.C.C. Main Drainage Committee). 
Religion and Personal Insight. 
Nora GRIBBLE. 
Elementary Education and the Free School 
Question, A Reply 
The Very Rev. THE Dean oF St. Pavut’s. 
Exercise and Training. 
Sir MoRELL Mackenzie, M.D. 
Books and Plays. 
Justin Huntiy McCartay, M.P. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY. 2s. 6d. 


The Seamy Side of ete 
on. J. W. FORTESCUE. 
Mutual Aid Among abe 
PRINCE KRAPOTKIN. 
vas Mothers and Death Clubs: A Vindica- 
tio EpwakD BERDOE, M.D. 
The Story of Bianco Cone, 
1. ScHuTz WItson. 
State-made Farmers. aceasta E. Bear. 
A Stone Book. Miss BRADLEY. 
The Progress of Welsh Dise-tablisment. 
Rt. Hon. G. OsBoRNE MoreGan, M.P. 
Is it to b3 a Civil War ? A. P. LAURIE. 
A Department of Health. 
Hon. R. Russet. 
A Model Dairy. 


Ear OF MEATH. 
Science and a Future Life. 
FREDERIC W. H. MYeErs. 
Five Thousand Miles with Range Cattle. 
NELE Lorine. 
Talleyrand’s Memoirs. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Acton. 
Professor Huxley and the Duke of Argyll. 
His Grace the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
Le‘ter from Mr. Gladstone. 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. March. 


Recol'ections of Gettysburg. A Sysnpo- 
slum, 
The Future of the Sandwich Islands. 
CLavus SPRECKELS. 
Why Women Marry. 
Mrs. JoHn SHERWOOD. 
The Menace of Silver Legislation. 
Hon. Epwarp O. LEECH. 
Self-Control in Curing Insanity. 
WILLIAM A. HAMMOND. 
A Word about the Rear-Guard. 
Lieutenant J. RosE TRovP. 
Have wea National Literature? 
Watt WHITMAN. 
The Struggle in Canada. 
Erastus WIMAN. 
Why Home Rule is ae 
W. E.H. Lecry. 
Unpublished Letters of General Sherman. 





UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 1s. 
The War Training of the Navy. $ 
Capt. C. P. FirzGERALD. 
Fravece and Germany, ¢ ; 1806 versus 1870.— 
A Contrast. Col. G. B. MALLEson. 
The Newest Factor in Naval a -. 
RY. 
Tactical Guides for the Caval: Division 
Capt. G. F. LEVERSON. 
A Victorious Dutchman. 
Suggestions for the 
Volunteer Infantry. 


Improvement of 


Behind the Scenes at Haslar. 
Lieut. the Hon. H. N, Sore, R.N. 
British Outposts in Actual Battlefields. 
(Illus.) Col. CoopER Kina. 

Our French Contemporaries, 

The Recruiting Ques*ion.—I. 
By A Starr OFFICER. 





WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 


The Rearguard of the Christian Army. 
GEOFFREY MORTIMER. 
Woman and Negro Suffrage 
ELLEN BAsTeuLe DIETRICK. 
The Fetish of Charity. Part II. 
Emity Gtiopve ELLIs. 
Marriage Institutions. 
WILLIAM SCHOOLING. 
A Zoologist Among the Idealists. 
EpwarpD CHAMIER. 
Ibs2n's ‘* Brand.” 


Rev. RicHARD A. ARMSTRONG. 
Independent Section : 
In Darkest England and the Way Out. 
. M. STEVENSON. 











NOUVELLE REVUE. 
March Ist. 
The Rail-Splitter (Abraham Lincoln). 
M. E, MASSERAS. 
The French Fourth Estate, 
Marquis DE CASTELLANE. 
The Force of Circumstance. 
PavuL MARGUERITE. 
The Customs System in France. 
IE. FourRNIER DE Frarx. 
For a Woman's Sake. JEHAN D’IvRay. 
Depopulation and Democracy. 
Lron GIRAUD. 
oo RICHARD. 


Towards Constantinople. 
ALAUX. 


SpirituaKism. “ 
The Dead Meissonier and Chaplin. 
FREDERI LOLIEE. 
Three Unpublished Letters of Voltaire. 
VIRGILE ROSSEL. 
The Chinese Invasion in America. 
Francis SHEPARD. 
March 15th. 
The Religious Question. M. DE MARCERE. 
Marshal Shore ick ani the Defence of the 
Alps. Vicomtesse DE VAULCHIER. 
The Rail-Splitter. S:zcond Article. 
. E, MAssERas. 
The Force of Circumstances. 
Pau MaRGvERITE, 
Jean Riche, jun. B. H. GAUSSERON, 
Spiritualism. J. E. ALAvux. 
Persian Society: The Persian Woman. 
AHMED Bey. 


Holy Week in Spain. Leo CLARETIE. 





REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
March Ist. 
Diplomatic Studies. 
Duc DE BROGLIE. 


A Passionette, Last Part. Gyp. 
In India.—IV. ANDRE CHEVRILLON. 
Customs Tariff. CHARLES LAVOLLEE. 

Love. A Study in General Psychology. 
CHARLES RICHET. 
we Party of Social Democracy in Ger- 
any. J. BoURDEAU. 
The Franéo Russian Alliance under the First 
Empire. G. VALBERT. 
The Influence of Spain on French Literature. 
. BRUNETIERE, 

March 15th. 


Senstenes oie Part) TH. BENTZON. 
In Indi ANDRE CHEVRILLON. 
The ‘New Biv er Bill in rag United States. 
EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 

The Crisis in Secondary Education. 

MARCELLIN BERTHELOT. 
Life in Germany.—I. T. DE WyzEMA, 
The Youth of Lafayette. M.A. Barpoux. 
The Social Position of Officers. 
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THE MORE NOTABLE ARTICLES IN THE MAGAZINES. 

















All the World. 64. 

The General on the Continent. 
missioner Railton. 

The Israel of the Alps. Major Oliphant. 

Music in the Salvation Army. Staff-Cap- 
tain Slater. 

“Darkest England” 
Sowerby. 

How army Officers are Trained. 


Com- 


Matches. Major 


Amateur Work. 4d. 


Wrinkles for Cyclists. (Illus.) By a Prac- 
tical Repairer. 


Argosy. 6d. 
Longevity. W. F. Ainsworth. 
The Bretons at Home, (Illus.) Charles 


Atalanta. 6d. 


Flowers at Easter. Poem. Hon. Roden 
Noel. 

Art and Lit-rature as represented in the 
Guelph Exhibition. Illus.) Alice 
Corkran. 

In the Sunny South of France. 
C. J. Wills. 

“ Atalanta” Scholarships and Reading 
Union: Shakespeare. Henry IV., 
Henry V. Lucy Toulmin Smith. 


(Illus.) 


Atlantic Monthly. 
Easter Eveat Kerak-Mcab. Poein. C inton 
Scollard. 
Arnold Winkelried at Sempach. W. D. 
McCrackan,. 

Prehistoric Man on the Pacific Coast. 
George Frederick Wright. 
The Armenians and the Porte. S. G. W. 

Benjamin. 
The — in the Common School. Mary 
. Burt. 
Goethe’s Key to Faust. I.—The Pro- 
iogues. William P. Andrews. 


Banker’s Magazine. 1s. 


Bank Accounts and Reserves. 

The Vagliano Case. 

The Barings. (Illus.) 

Argentine Finance. 

The Finance of Chicago. 

Portrait and Biography of Mr. Frederick 
Bell, Church of England Association. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 2s. €d. 


In the Ranks of the United States Army. 

The Pop ulation of Old London. Dr. C. 
Creighton. 

Politics in Fiction. 

A Learned Lady : Elizabeth Carter. 
Walford, 

Musical Instruments and their Homes. 
By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 

Civilisation. Sir Herbert Eustace Max- 
well, Bart., M.P. 

The Limitations of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. What about Ireland? O. 


L.B. 


Board of Trade Journal. March. 6d. 


Board of Trade Notices—Staio of the 
Skilled Labour Market—The Chicago 
Exhibition in 1893, &e. 

Tron Ores of Australia. 

Australasian Railways. 

Fruit Growing in New South Wales. 

United States Dairy Exports. 


Boy’s Own Paper. 6d. 
Wood-Carving for Boys. 
Miller. 
The Fresh- Water Aquarium. 
Gordon Stables, 
Lhe Salt-Water Aquarium. (Illus.) Gordon 
Stables. 


(Illus.) Fred. 
(Ilus.) 
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Photographing the Dutchman. 
Rev. A. H. Malan. 
Model Yachting in 1890 and 1891. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine. 7d. 
The La.d of -orne. (illus.) Benjamin 
Taylor. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 6d. 
Undercurrents of London Life. (Illus.) J. 
Hall Richardson. 
Mr. Justin McCa thy, M.P., at Home. 
(Illus. ) 


Century Magazine. 1s. 4d. 

Salons of the Revolution and the Empire. 
(Illus.) Amelia Gere Mason. 

Poems by Charles Henry Liiders: The 
Four Winds. Under the Breakers. 
Rain on the Peaks. A Day in June. 

Fetisuism in Congo Land. (Illus.) By 
one of Stanley's Pioneers. E. J. Glave. 

Leonardo da Vinci (Italian Old Masters). 
(Illus.) W. J. Stillman. 

Early Intercourse of the Wordsworths and 
De Quincey. With hitherto unpubli: hed 
Letters. H. A. i 

Two Expeditions to Mount St.Elias.(Illus.) 
Frederick Schwatka. 

To California by Panama in ’49. 
Julius H. Pratt. 

The Conquest of California. John Charles 
Frémont. 

Washington and Frederick the Great. 
Moncure D. Conway. 


(Illus.) 


Chambers’s Journal. 7d. 
Trinidad Island and its Treasures. 
The Sardine Factories of Kent. 
Toe Ruins in South Central Africa. 
The Festival of the Car of Fire. S. Baring- 
Gould. 


Chautauquan. 

The Intellectual Development of the 
English People. Edward A. Freeman. 

Practical Talks on Writing English. III. 
Prof. William Minto. 

The Referendum in Switzerland. J. W. 
Sullivan, 

Crispi’s Writings and Orations. Sigmurd 


Mitioz. 
A Symposium-Woman’s Suffrage. Pro. 


and Con. 

Woman’s World in London. Elizabeth 
Robbins Pennell. 

How Marriage affects a Woman’s Wages 
or Business. Lelia Robinson Sawtelle, 


Commonwealth. March. 35 cents. 
Look Elsewhere. Hon. C. 8. Thomas. 
A Business Municipal Government. Hon. 
I. N. Stevens. 
Modern-Revivalism. M. Allison, jun. 
Evolution of Public Corrupt.on. II, 
Hon. H. P. H. Bromwell. 
Practical Ethical Economics. Charles 
Hayden. 
A Hasheesh Experiment. Hon. H. V. A. 
Ferguson. 


Cornhill. 6d. 
On the Wings of the Wind. 
Carrara. 
On Quict Rivers in Ceyloa. 


Education. 6d. 
The Month. _ zi 3 
Analysis of Teachers’ Registration Bills, 
1891. R.P. Scott, LL.D. 

Oscar Browning, M.A. (With full-page 
portrait). 

Recollections of R. H. Quick. By one of 
his Friends. (‘With portrait). 

Charles Kingsley: A Teacher. 
bendary Harry Jones, M.A. 


Rev. Pre- 


(Illus.) 


Educational Societies. II. — School- 
masters’ Association (Ireland). Rev. 
Canon Ewing, LL.D. (With portrait). 

School Reform in Germany. H. Bau- 


mann, M.A. 
Educational Topics. A. H. D. Acland, 
On the Study of Music. 
Mus. Bac. 


Frank Austin, 


Expository Times. 3d. 
The Early Narratives of Genesis. 
Prof. Herbert E. Ryle. 
Recent Literature in Apologetics. 
ro to Modern Sermons and Exposi- 
tions, 


Rev. 


English Illustrated Magazine. 6d. 

William James Linton. Character Sketch. 
(Ullus.) Fred. J. Kitton. 

= game of Robben Island. G. Seymour 

ort. 

Harrow School. Rev. H. Montagu Butler, 
and others. (Illus.) 

Girlhood in Italy. 
Salzaro. 

The Monasteries of Meteora. (Illus.) Hon. 
George Curzon, . 

The True History of the Koh-i-Nur. 
(Illus.) V. Batl, LL.D., F.R.S. 


Fanny Zampini 


Esquiline. March. 1 fr. 50c. 
Carmen Sslva. Agnes Euan Smith. 
Canzone. Giecomo Pugliesi. 


Expositor. 1s. 

The Descent of Christ into Hades. A Cor- 
respondence between Prof. Delitzsch 
and Prof. von. Hofmann. 

The Aramaic Gospel. Indications of Trans- 
lation. Rev. Prof. J. T. Marshall. 

A Survey of the Synoptic Question. Rev. 
W. Sanday. 

Survey of Recent Engl‘sh Literature on 
the New Testamcut. Rey. Prof. Marcus 
Dods. 


Fireside Magazine. 6d. 
John Wesley: An Anecdotal Sketch. 
(Illus.) Rev. J. Telford. 
Adam Sedgwick. Herbert S. Bul!ock. 


Gentleman’s Magazine. 1s. 

Old English Drinking Songs. 
Smith. 

In a Scotch Farm Kitchen. 
Gordon. 

Pains ani Penalties.—I.—W. 
port Adams. 

Tramps andtheir Ways. Peregrinus. 

Bournemouth and Wimborne. Dr. Alfred 
J. H. Crespi. 


Laura Alex. 
Alexander 


H. Daven- 


Girl’s Own Paper. 6d 
How to Drive. (Il'us.) 
Mary Tudor. Sarah Tytler. 
Artificial Hatching. A. Lockhart. 
Young Women as Journalists. G. Holden 


Pike. 
The Emancipation of Seamstresses. Anne 


Beale. 0 ahige 
Kate Marsden and her Mission to Siberia. 


Great Thoughts. 6d. 
Portrait and Biography of Dr. Nansen. 
Great Writers: Lord Macaulay. 
A Nob'e Work done by Noble Women. 
By the Countess of Meath. 
Interview with and Portrait of the Dean 
of G'oucester. 


Good Words. 6d. 
Dean Plumptre. The Dean of Gloucester. 
The London City Mission. William C. 


Preston. 

Phosphorus and Phosphorescence. Pro- 
fessor Tkorge, F.R.S. 

British Birds and their Nests. Dr. Albert 
Giinther. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
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Harper’s Magazine. 1s. 
The French Army. (Illus.) General Lewal. 
The State of Wisconsin. (Illus.) Hon. W. 


F. Vilas. 

Wessex Folk. II. (Illus.) Thomas Hardy. 

Glimpses of the Bacteria. (Illus.) 4 
Mitchell Prudden, 

Thomas Hood, Punster, Poet, Preacher. 
Rt. Rev, T. U. nie 

The Court Theatre of Meiningen. (Illus.) 
Charles gy gr 

The a Sea Controversy. E. J. 


oe Provincial Sketches. (Illus.) 
Theodore Child. 
Harper’s Young People. 6d. 
io of Iron. (New Serial.) Howard 


le. 
The Game of Rink Hockey. J. Macdonald 
Oxley. 


Health Record. March. 4d. 
The Public Health and the Necessity for 


= > Registration of Plumbers. The 
Sanitary Defects in Tenement Dwellings. 
W. Kaye Parry. 
Electricity as Applied for Sanitary Pur- 
poses. Walter Leake. 


Indian Magazine and Review. 6d. 
Indian Students and English Influences. 
Lecture by James ~mae 8 
The Social Reform Question in India. 


Indian Female Evangelist. (Quarterly.) 


God’s Purpose for India. Dr. Pentecost. 
Our Work and the Workers. 


Irish Monthly. 64. 
A French a ae. (Mgr. de la 
Bouillerie.) M. 


Journal of “ Royal ae Institute. 

February. 

Australia as I saw it.’ Re Hon. Lord Car- 
rington. 


Journal of Education. 6d. 
Mary Astell: An Advocate of Women’s 
Rights Two Hundred Years Ago. 
Robert Herbert Quick. (Biography.) 


Kindergarten. March. 20 cents. 
Frocbel'’s System.—XI. Banvey of Gifts 
and Occupations. (Con.), Baroness V. 
ny omg aaa 
King’s Own 
Profit a agg “Rev. J. Temperley Grey. 
Ladder. 6d. 
The Comin, 


Census. 
Leaders of the People. (Cavour.) T. 
Raleigh. 


The Question of Small meeting in Scot- 
lard, Alex. J. Campbe! 
A Hint to the Guanociior of the Ex- 


chequer. William A. Sloan. 

Lamp. 6d. 

The Song a Franchimont. Bessie 
Parkes Be 

oe 8 Boclcsiastical Revolt. Aubrey 
e 


a for the Dying. Katha-ine 


Le Correspondant. 


A Mistake. Carmen Syl 

Souvenirs of the Brfurt Setervion. Bya 
Page of Napoleon I. 

A Gallery of Royal Portraits. 

Victor ugo after 1830. Edmond Biré. 

The New Paris Municipal Council. By A. 
Morillon. 

Two New Volumes on Bossuet. A. Caer 
and Félix Klein. 

Leisure Hour. 64. 
The Story of the English Shires: North- 


ampton. Rev. Canon Creighton. 
More Marvels in Mud. W. H. Shrub- 
sole, F.G.S. 
Studies in Character: Horace. Adam 
Rankine. 











= Signal Cabin. 


(With portraits.) 
London Sixty Years 
Recollections. 


yo. 


Everyday Life on the Railroad.—VI. In 


(Illus.) W. J. 


rdon 
Statesmen of Europe : France.—I. Carnot, 
Gambetta, Ferry, and De Freycinet. 


Some Personal 


Mrs. 


James Macaulay, 
— or Organised Action ? 


Lippincott's Monthly Magazine. _1s. 


Maidens Choosing. 


Ellen Olney Kirk. 


Some Familiar Letters. By Horace Greeley. 


Little Folks. 6d. 


Stories and Legends of German Castles, 
Longman’s Magazine. 64d. 


Upon a Day. Aubyn Battye. 
Sark. ¢ . Kennedy. ° 
boy 4 Mrs. Parr. 


AGehastion Evans. 
Lucifer. March. 


1s. 6d. 


aan ny ay House, A.D. 1490-1500. 


Is Pao phy Pantheism? (Continued.) 
. de F, 
The True Church of Christ, Exoteric and 
Esoteric. J. W. Brodie Innes. 
_ = - Severed Head. Vera P. Jeli- 


The Thaseophical Society and H. P. B. 


Annie Besant. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 1s. 
Our New Political System. 
Chapters from some Unwritten Memoirs. 


Mrs. Ritchie. 
A Study of Nelson. 
The Farmer’s Friends. 


Perry. 


w. bg) Morris. 
The Prospects of Greater France. 


Parkinson. 
H. A. 


A Local Historian. G. CO. Macaulay. 

Henry Schliemann, Percy Garduer. 
Methodist New Connexion. 64, 

Methodism: Its Characteristics and Pros- 


pects. 
Here and Therein aie 
in 1890. Reaching 


Month. 2s. 


Notes of a Tour 


ome. KE. Wright. 


The Financial Situation in Italy. J.A.C. 


Colclou; 


The Jesuit Missions in Bengal. 
bal pone 's Defects and Beauties. William 


Curtis. 


The Abolition of serfdom in Europe. II. 
Germany. Very Rev. Canon Brownlow. 


Monthly Packet. 1s. 


Greek Forerunners of Christ. II. 


Peter Lilly. 


Rev. 


Ballads and the Border Country. 


Studies in German Literature, 


Wateon. 


Murray’s Magazine. 1s. 
Australian Federation. W. Basil Worsfold. 


Gray and his Letters. J.C. 
State Reformation of Crim/uals. 


ander Winter, F.S.S. 


Social Bath in the Last Century. 


II. Mrs. A. Phillips 


Iv. M. 


Bailey. 
Alex- 


Chap. 


Towards the Willandra Billabong. Morley 


Roberts. 


Newbery House Magazine. 1s. 


Parochial Missions. 


Prayers for the Dead.—I. 
Bel 


Rev. G. E. Mason. 


Rev. T. W. 


cher. 
The Chalice of Archbishop Sancroft. 
er. 


(Illus.) Rev. B.C. Hop 


A B pears Ambacendor’e JYiew of Queen 
J. 


Elizabeth's 


Church Policy. W. 


Hardy. 
Humorous Divines. Rev. Geo. Hunting- 


on. 
The Churchyard of Old St. Paul’s. (Illus.) 


H. W. Brewer. 


Sundials. Rev. T. F. Thiselton-Dyer. 
1d. 


Onward and Upward. 


aa Saenee with a Kodak, 


Aberd 
The Wild. Hotes of Burns. 
A Children’s Show. 





pty Aberdeen. 


Lady 








Our Day. March. 25 cents. 
ag “apnea in Japan. Prof. H. M. 


John Wesley, Evangelist and Reformer. 
Rev. Dr. R. H. Howard. 
piteaing Mormon Manifestoes. Joseph 


Roo Mr. Matthews on the latest Mischiefs 
of Mormonism, 
Phrenological Magazine. 6d. 
What are the Reasons why Phrenology is 
not more generally Accepted ? 


Preacher’s Magazine. 4d. 
How Men get their Sermons: ©. H: 
Spurgeon. Rev. John Edwards 


Quiver. 6d. 
Booking-Clerk Worries. Rev. F. Hastings. 


Scots Magazine. 61. 
Educational Reform Gone Mad. Hely 
Hutchinson Almond. 
Home Rule for Scotland. Harry Gow. 


Scribner. 1s. 

Ocean Passenger Travel. (Illus.) John 
H. Gould. 

A Kangaroo Hunt. (Illus.) Birge Har- 
rison. 

The Meaning of the Dakota Outbreak. 
(With “ Herbert Welsh, 

What is _— Hacdedness? Thomas 
Dwight, M.D. 

Where the Ice never Melts—The Cruise 
of the U.S. Steamer Thetis in 1889. 
(Illus.) Robert Gordon Butler. 

The Relief of Captain Nelson. (Illus.) 
A. J. Mountene cf de ary” 

The Story of the Fresh-Air Fund. Willard 
Parsons. 


Sunday atHome. 6d. 

The Ancient Wooden Churches of Norway. 
(1 lus.) Thomas F. Willson. 

Social Life among the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians, VII. Trades and Professions. 
Professor Sayce. 

Travancore and Christian Missions. VII. 
Consolidation and Extension. Rev. 
George Cousins. 

Shall we give up Congregational Singing ? 
J. Spencer Curwen 

ts Blind Female ‘Annuity Society. Anne 

eale. 

Sones Sylva, Queen of Roumania, 

Fire Worshippers at Kilauea. 


Sunday Magazine. 6d. 


Mission Indians of California. Milton 
Cariswell. 


The Story of a Glorious Work. (The Story 
of St. Giles’ Christian Mission.) Pearl 
Fisher. 

John Wesley. Conclusion. T. B. Stephen- 

Character Sketch. 


Conclusion. 


son, D.D. 

Alexander Macleod, 
Rev. John Watson. 

Tbe Dominion of the Bible. 
William Wright. 


Sword and Trowel. 3d. 
Prim'tive Me'hodism in the Yorkshire 
Wolds. C. H. Spurgeon. 


Temple Bar. ls. 


The Bard of Olney. W. Fraser Rae, 

Whist. 

Geological Reminiscences. O. J. Vig- 
noiles. 


Rec. llections of an Octogenarian Civil 
Servant. Conclusion. H. W. Chisholm, 


Work. 7d. 
Hives and other Apiarian Appliances. 
Apis. 
Worker’s Monthly. 2d. 
Early Poems of Tennyson. 


Young England. 6d. 

Before History was Written : How Our 
Ancestors Lived. (Illus.) A. C. Bickley 
and Geo. Hughes. 

Stories of the Streets. (Illus.) Thomas 

Archer, 
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AMERICAN. 


‘Andover Review. March. 35 cents. 


The Proximate Causes of the Crucifixion. 
Thomas Hill. 
" Oe werk Extension in England. Robert 
Woods. 


what is Reality ? Part X.—Creative 
Intelligence. Rev. Francis Johnson. 

Canon Luckock, Canon Liddon, and Dr, 
Delitzsch, on the Preaching of the 
Gospel to the Dead. The Editor. 

A General View of Missions : Japan (con- 
tinued), Rev. Charles C. Starbuck. 


Cosmopolitan. March. 25 cen 

Protestant Missions. (I!lus.) 

Collins. 
| In Darkest America. (Illus.) Joseph P. 
Reed. 
The Cream City (Milwaukee). 
Capt. Charles King 
Municipal Reform. “Oniv er Sumner Teall. 
The Story of a War Correspondent’s Life. 
(Illus.) Frederic Villiers. 
Labour Unions and Strikes in Ancient 
Rome. (Illus.) G. A. Danziger. 
Social: Problems.—General Booth’s Plan. 
Edward Everett Hale. 
Educational Review. Murch, 35 cents. 
The Growth of New England Colleges. 
Arthur M, Comey. 

The Primary School in the Middle Ag:s. 
Brother Azarias. 

The Herbatian System of Pedagogics.—II. 
Charles de Gamo. 

The Psychological Study of Children. 
Joseph Jastrow. 

Homiletic Review. March. 30 cents. 

A Scientific Study of Christianity. W.W. 
McLane. 

The Ethical Spirit of Chaucer's 

rof. T. W. Hunt. 

A Plea for Bible Study. Arthur T. Pierson. 
Magazine of American History. March. 
General Francis E. Spinner, the Financier. 

(Illus.) Rev. Isaac 8. Hartley. 

The Historian’s First Book. Some Expe- 
riences of Hubert Howe Bancroft. Hubert 

Howe Bancroft. 


ts. 
Edmund 


(illus.) 


Writings 


The Pennsylvania Convention, 1788. A. W. 
Clason. 

An Hour with George Bancroft. Hon. 
Charles K. Tuckerman. 

George Bancroft, 1800-1791. A Sonnet. 


v. Wm. C. Richards. 
Slavery in Canada J.C. Hamilton. 
The Homespun Age. M. C. Williams. 
New England Magazine. March. 25 cts. 
Harvard College during the Rebellion. 
Captain Nathan Appleton. 
The Early History of Electricity in 
America. Georgé Herbert Stockbridge. 
Window Gardening. Mrs. Henrietta L. 
T. Wolcott. 
The Indian Corn as our Nationi Plant. 
Freeman C arke 
Photographic Illustration of 
William H. Downes. 

The Problem of the Unemployed. 
liam M. Salter. 

The History of Historical Writing in 
America.—III.. J. F. Jameson. 

Etiquette nd Precedence, 
McArthur Cole. 

Our Day. February. 25 cents. 

The A! rong Slave Trade in 1890. Frederic 
P. Noble. 

Secretary Windom’s Last Speech. 

An Oberlin Ballot on Current Meforms. 
Rev. W. F. Crafts. 


Poetry. 
Wil- 


Pamela 


Ten nae. Joseph Coo! 

The Pope’s Veto in Seeestean Politics. 
Joseph Cook. 

Public Inspection of Private Schools. 
Joseph Cook. 


‘Wesleyan, Methodist Magazine. March. 


Pootoriuta of Wesley. Editor. 

Wesley and Methodism. Rev. J. 0. A. 
Clarke. 

Poet-Lore. March. 1s. 3d 

Jokai: The Father of Hungarian Litera- 
ture. John Heard, jun. 














QUARTERLIES. 


ASCLEPIAD. 2s. 6d. ; 
On Peroxide of Hydrogen: A Physico- 
Medical Research. 
Cold and Mortality. 


John Hunter and the New Schoolof Hun- 
terian Medicine. (Illus.) 

Devolution in Medicine: The Treatment 
of Disease by Infection. 


CHURCH REVIEW. Jan. 1 dol. 25cents 
Some Unwritten Books. 
Joun Henry Hopxuys, D.D. 
The Anniversary of the a, Board of 
Regents. President E. POTTER. 
The re nerican Church and Meakotinn 
Cuakces R. Hate, D.D. 
Missionary Life in Newfoundland. 
Mrs. Mary M. PRICE, 
Woman’s Work in the American Church. 
Mrs. Mary A. TwIne. 
Octavia: A Chapter on Roman History. 
Prof. ARTHUR LLoyp. 
The Restoration of Church end Crown in 
ens after the Great Rebellion. 
Rt. Rev. WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY. 
John Henry Newman. James 8. STONE, 
Rescue Work. Rev. S. H. HILLIARD, 
Sin-Sharing. SaMUEL McCONNELL. 
Hellenised Ch peewee. 
Prof. J. MACBRIDE STERRET, 
The Scriptures of St. Pau!. 





G. EMLEN HARE. 

CLASSICAL ‘REVIEW. March. 75 cents. 
The New Aris’otle Papy! ~ inits bearing on 
Textual Critic:sm. . G. Rut THERF ORD. 


TIMEHRI. 
December, 
The Post Office in British Guiana before 
1860. JaMES Ropway. 
Fireflies. Lady BLAKE. 
Statute Law Revision. 
Dr. J. W. CARRINGTON, 
The Necessity of Pure Air for Health. 
E. D. RowLayp. 
Notes on the Geological Reports of British 
Guiana. The Ep1Tor. 
On Parasites. A. T. OzZARD. 
On the Upper Berbice River. The Eprror. 
The Barbados Sugar Cane Experiments. 
J. B. HARRISON. 





MONIST. 
anuary. 2s. 6d. 
The Architecture of Theories. 
CHARLES 8S. PEIRCE. 
Illustrative Studies in Crimina! Anthropo- 
ogy: rj 
‘*La Béte Humaine” and Criminal An- 
 cvonimeg: 
2. Psychiatry and Crimin+! Anthropology. 
Prof. CESARE LoMBROSO, 
The Squaring of the Circle. An Historical 
Sketch of the Problem f-om the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day, 
HERMANN SCHUBERT. 
The Criterion of Truth. A Dissertation on 
the Method of Verification. The Eprror. 
Five Souls with but a Single Thought. 
The Psychological Life of the Star-fish. 
Carus STERNE. 
German Phi'osophy in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Prof. FRIEDRICH JODL. 


PRLIQUARY. 
April. 2s. 6d. 
Further Remarks on Feccakes Names and 
their Distribution i * — 
J.C. ATKINSON. 
Notes on the Smaller "Satheasel Churches 
of Ireland. 


PRIMITIVE ee REVIEW. 2s. 
Mackay of U 








The Origin and | elations of me First “Three 
Gospele H. B. KENDALL. 
Gareth and Lynette. HENRY J. Foster, 


“i i The Aims and Achievements 
of the Psychical Society. 

Heyry KENDALL. 
Amiel’s Journal. J.D. T. 
A Study of Shakespeare’s “‘ King Lear.” 


| Vinet.: ‘‘ The Chalmers of Switzerland.” 
| Shall there be a Forward Movement in Primi- 
tive Methodism.? 
Modern Hinduism. 





JOURNAL ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. March. 3s. td. 
| Jethro Tull: his Life, Times, and Teaching. 
} Earn CaTHcaRtT. 
Indian Agriculture in its Physical Aspeets. 
AUGUSTUS VOELCKER. 
Acidity in Milk. (Tllus.) 


FRANCIS T. Bonn, M.D. 

Farm Poultry. 

The Tubercle Bacillus. (Illus.) 
Prof. Epaar M. CRo*KSHANK. 
| Technical Education in Agriculture. W. FREAM. 

Modern Bee-Keeping. (Illus.) Tuomas B, Brow. 

Agriculture and the House of Russel!-. 

i THE Eptror. 

{ Annual Report for 1890 of the Royal Veterinary. 
College. (Illus.) 

Further Report of the Education Committee on 
Technical Education in Agriculture, Feb, 
3, 1891. 

| Quarterly Report of the Chemical Committee, 

| 

| 


March, 1891. 
Report of the Consulting and Acting Consuiting 
Jhemists for the years 1889 and 1590. 
a the Consultirg Entomologist, March 
3, 1891. 
The Cost of Wheat Growing. James A. CAIRD. 
; Pink-Eye among Horses in 1883. 
Prof. J. WORTLEY AXE. 
Market Rights and Tolls. 
The Quality of Barley. 
Permanent and Temporary Pastures. 
The Weather of 1890. 
The Great Frost of 1890-91. (Illus). 
Recent Agricultural Inventions. 
The Price of Wheat in 1890. 
Statistics affecting British 
terests 


Crom, M. OHAPMAN. 


Agricultural In- 


Atalanta. 

Flowers at Easter. (Illus.) Hon. 
Atlantic Monthly 

Eas' er-Eve at Kerak- Moab. Clinton Scollard. 
Century. 

The Four Winds, Under the Breaker, Rain on 
the Peaks, and A Day in June. C. H. 
Liiders. 

Charles Henry Liiders. F. D. Sherman. 

The Twenty-Third of April. R. W. Gilder. 

Cornhill. 
The Dread To-morrow. 
Cosmopolitan. March. 
We Will Forget. Lucy Bostwick. 
Trick and Tricksey. John Vance Cheney. 


Roden Noel. 


Coquette. Ruth Johnston, 
Esquiline. March. 
Canzone. G. Pugliesi. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


The Mother. William Wilfred Campbell. 
Silence and Solitude. Annie Fields. 
Irish Monthly. 


A Cry inthe World. Dora Sigerson. 
Rose Kavanagh. Katharine 
The Irish Thrush. W. W. Hanna. 
A Churchyard Scene, Magdalen Rock. 
Leisure Hour. 
At Haydn’s ‘“‘ Creation.” Emily H. Hickey. 
Lippincott. 
he Poet, the Musician, and the Painter 
Vernon Paull. 
A Song of Changes. E. C. White. 
Longman 
The Old Year and the New Year. Andrew 


Lang 

Magazine of American mastery. 

George Bancroft, 1800-1891. Sonnet 
W. C. Richards. 


Rev. 


New England Magazine. March. 
Richard oe Re ape Douglass. 
Success. K. L. B 
Love's Guerdon. a T. Kinkead. 
Expression. M. P. Guild. 

New Review: 

An April Fool. Alfred Austin. 


Samay. 


W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S. | 





Spring g Song. ‘ Graham R. Tomson.” 
ight.. Archibald Lampman. 














All the World 
American Catholic 
Quarterly Review 
Andover Review 
‘Anglo-Austria 
-P.S. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political 
and Social Science 
Antiquary 
ena 
Argosy 
Art Journal 
Art and Literature 
Asclepiad 
Asiatic Quarterly 
Astrol M. Astrologer’s 
Ata. Atalanta 
Atlantic Monthly 
Author 
Bankers’ Magazine 
Black. Blackwood's Magazine 
B.T.J. Board of Trade Journal 
Bk-wm., Bookworm 
B.O.P. Boy's Own Paper 
Cal. R. Calcutta Review 
C.F,M. Cassell's Family Mage- 
zine 
Cassell’s Saturday 
Journal 
Catholic World 
Century Magazine 
Chambers’s Journal 
Chautauquan 
Chman. Churchman 
Ch. Mis,I, Church Missionary In- 
telligencerand Record 
Church Monthly 
Church Quarterly Re- 
view 
Church Review 
Classical Review 
Clergyman’s Magazine 
Commonwealth 
Coming Day. 

3 Pomaseaptioal Review 
Contemporary Pulpit 
Contemporary Review 
Corrhill 
Cosmopolitan 
Critical Review 

Down. R. Downside Reviéw 
D.R. Dublin Review 
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Maga- 
(zine, 





Econ. R. Economic Review 
Edinburgh Review 


INDEX. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 


Education 
Educational Review 
——— Historical Re- 


En Meat ish Illustrated 
Magazine 
Esquiline 
Expositor 
Expository Times 
Fireside 
Fortnightly Review 
Forum 
Gentleman's Magazine 
Girl's Own Paper 
Goldthwaite’s Geogra- 
phical Magazine 
Good Words 
Great Thoughts 
Groombridge's Maga- 
zine 
Harper's Magazine 
. Highland Monthly 
Home Chimes 
Home Friend 
. Homiletic Review 
Housewife 
Hygiene 
Igdrasil 
Illustrated Naval and 
Military Magazine 
Indian Magazine and 
Review 
International Journal of 
Ethics 
Irish 
Record 
Irish Monthly 
Jewish Quarterly 
Journal of Education 
J. Micro. Journal of Microseopy 
and Natural Science 
J.R.A.S. Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society 
J.R.C.I. Journal of the Royal 
Colonial Institute 
J.R.S.S. Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society 
Jur. R. Juridicial Review 
Kg. Kindergarten 
K.0. King’s Own 
K. Knowledge 
Lad. Ladder 
» iy Ladies’ Treasury 


Ig. 
ILN.M. 
In. M. 


Ecclesiastical 





Lamp 

Law , & Review 

Law Quarterly Review 

Leisure Hour 

Life and Work 

Lippincott’s Monthly 

Little Folks 

London Quarterly Re- 
Pe a 


a 8 Magazine 
Lucifer 


Lyceum 
acmillan’s Magazine 
Magazine of American 
History 
Magazine of Art 
Manchester Quarterly 
Merry England 
Methodist New Con- 
nexion Magazine 
Mind. Mind 
Mis. -, Missionary Review of 
the World 
Monist 
Month 
Monthly Chronicle of 
North Country Lore 
and Legend. 
Monthly Packet 
Murray's Magazine 
Musical Times 
Nationalist 
National Review 
Nature Notes 
Newbery House Maga- 
zine 
New England Magazine 
New Review 
N.C. Nineteenth Century 
N.Mus.J. Nonconformist Musical 
Journal 
North American Re- 
view 
Our Day 
Outing 
Pacific Quarterly 
Palestine Exploration 
Fund 
Parents’ Review 
Path 
-F. People’s Friend 
Photo. q. Photographic Quarterly 
Photo. R. Photographic Reporter 


Mon. 
M.C. 





Phren. J. Phrenological Journal 
Phren.M,Phrenological Magazine 
Pion. Pioneer 
P. Poet Lore 
. Portfolio 
P.R.R. Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Review 
P.M.M. Primitive Methodi:t 
Magazine 
P.M.Q. Primitive | Methodist 
Quarterly Review 
P.R.G.S. Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society 
Psy. R. Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical 
Researc 
Psy. Psyche 
Q.J.Econ.Quarterly Journal of 
Economics 
Q.R. Quarterly Review 
. Quiver 
Scots Scots Magazine 
Scot.G.M. Scottish Geographical 
Magazine 
. Scottish Review 
Scribner's Magazine 
Shakespeariana. 
Social Review 
Statesman 
Strand 
Subjects of the Day 
un 
Sunday at Home 
Sunday Magazine 
Sunday Review 
kd ord and Trowel 
sydney Quarterly 
Tem A Be : 
Theatre 


- Theological Monthly 
Time 
Timehri 
7 Tinsley’s Magazine 
U.S.M._ UnitedService Magazine 
U. South University of the South 
Magazine 
W.R. Westminster Review 
W.Photo. Wilson’s Photographic 
M. Magazine 
W.M. Workers’ Monthly 
¥.E. Young England 
Y.M. Young Man 


yor wg Dr. Hermann, Biographical, C S J, Apr 
Africa : 
A Word about a gf s eee Geek, by Lieut. 
J. Rose Troup, 
The Relief of Bape Meloon, . A. J. M. Jephson 
on, Serib, 
Fetishism nt Congo Land, BH. J. Glave on, 


C M, Apr 
New Africa, by Chas. Morris, Lipp. _ 
How we occupied aes by Sir John 
Willoughby, F R, Apr 
om Trade in 1890, F, P. Noble on, 
O D, Feb 
Agriculture : © gongs made Farmers, W. E. Bear 
on, ’ 
American Hatred of Bagian, Bishop A. Cleve- 
- land Coxe on, F, 
‘Amerien Literature, National, Walt Whitman 
on, N AR, Mar 
Americans, Slovenly, J. Gordon on, Cos, Mar 
Anglo-Saxon Unity, Earl of Meath on, F R, Apr 
, Gaspar Nuiiez de, Spanish Poet, R. Gaiten 
on, Serib, Apr 
Arctic Exploration : 
Point Barrow: Where the Ice never melts, 
R. G. Butler on, Serib, Apr 
Argentine Provincial Sketches, by T. Child, 


arp, Avr: 
Argyll, Duke of, Prof. Huxley and, NC, Apr 
Armenia : 
The Armenians and the Porte, S. G. W. Ben- 
jamin on, A M. Apr 


Armies, British and Forei 
Tactical Guides for the Cavalry ae 
Capt. G. I, Leverson on, U S M 
British Outposts in Actual Batricticlls, Col. 
Cooper King on, US M, Apr 
The Moncriett Defence, F R, Apr 
bare weeaeh Army, Gen. Lewal on, Harp, 


In The Ranks of the United States Army, 
Black, Apr 
ay Papyrus : 
W. G. Rutherford on, Cl] R, Mar. 
Assyria and Babylonia Social Life, Prof. 
Sayce on, Sun H 





, Apr 
} aa. Mary, Advocate of Woman's Rights, J 


d, Apr 
Ph Sos nll 
The ee Hypothesis, J. E. Gore on. | 
, Apr 
Australia : 
The Seamy Side of cea. by Hon. J. W. | 
Fortescue, N C, Apr 
Au‘tralian Federation, W.B. Worsfold on, | 
Mur, Apr 
Australas eheege: BTJ,M 
Bacteria, D M. Prudden on, ‘Harp, Apr 
Bancroft, Seema 
Hon. OC. K. Tuckerman on, M A H, Mer 
Barbados: Lifecn a ee Plantation, by A. J. 
Jukes-Browne, G M, Apr 
Beaconsfield, Lord, After Ten Years, by Edw. 
Salmon, Nat R, Apr 








Bomty on the French Stage, E. Mahé on, Cos, 
ar 


Behring Sea, see under Fisheries 
Bible Study, Plea for, by Dr. A. T. Pierson, 


ar 
Birds: 
British. Birds gt their Nests, by Dr. A. 
Giinther, G W, 
Protection’of Wild Birds Eggs, T. D. Pigcott 
on, C R, Apr 
Blind ren Annuity Society, Anne Beale cn, 


Sun 
’ Maal Dairy of, Earl of Meath on, 


Bolle. é 
C, Apr 

Booth, General, see also under Salvati - Army 
His Tour on the Continent, All W, Avr 

Bournemouth and Wimborne, Dr. Awd, ‘HH. 
Crespi on, G M, Apr 

— at — "Co. W. Wood on, Arg, 

| Bulgaria, Prince Ferdinand of (In Rhodope with 
Prince Ferdinand), by J. D. Bourchier, F R, 


Apr 
California : To ernie by Panama in ’49, by 
J. H. Pratt, C M, A 
The Conquest of California, J.C. Frémont on, 


pr 
Canada: 
The Struggle in Canada, by E. Wiman, NA R, 


ar 
Canada and the United States, E. Wiman on, 
R, Apr 





Universit: 
Woods ¢ 
Educatior 





inal 
gazine 
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Ly 


ily 


pe 
razine 
South 


ew 
aphic 


‘igott 
le cn, 


n on, 








oa hive, see under Queen of Roumania 
 Gerrara, Black, Apr 
‘ aps Lord, on Australia as he saw it, 


ad PA Learned Lady, by L. B, Wal 


Carter, Eliz. : 
ford, Black, Ape 

Cavour, Leader of the People, Lad, Apr 

Census, see under Population 

Ceylon : On 

_ The Fetish of, by Emily G. Ellis, W 


© oll The Ethical ay - baad Writings, 

Tr, T. W. Hunt on, vale 
Chinese Anomalies, E.T 
Christianity : 










Wiese on, S, Apr 






Hom R 
Church and Dissent ye , Rev. 
Williams on, Nat R, A 








Tolstoi on, F R, A 
Church Dertmoniele rf Rome, Esq, Mar 







Olairvoyante, with a, Mur, Apr 
Cold and Mortality, As, Feb 
ry Wilkie, and the Novelists of the Day, 
W. J. Johnston, Ir M, Apr 
Colonisation be ort, Arnold White on, C R, Apr 
Congregationa inging : 
Stale give it up? by J.S. Curwen, Sun H, 


top, Anglo-American, 
Fred. Pollock on, C R, Apr 
ae on the New Act, Au, Mar 
vt he Holidays for Town Children: 
of the he Fund of America, 
aa W. Parsons, Serib, Apr 
Cowper, Bard of Oiney, TB, Apr 
Oriminal Classes : 
State ae of Criminals, Alex. Winter | 
on, Mur, A) 
Criminal em ology, ¢ <% 44 Studies 
on, by Prof. C. Lombroso, Mon, J 
Onelfixion, Proximate Causes of, Dr. T. Hill 


, Mar 

Dairy of C. Bolle, Earl of Meath on, N C, Ap 

Dakota Outbreak, Meaning of, H. Weish on, 
Serib, Apr 

Democracy, 7 of, on Literature, by E. 
Gosse, C R, Ap 

De Quincey, and ‘the Wordsworths, H. A. Page 
on, C M, April 

Devolution in Medicine, As, Feb 

Diamonds : cig True History of the Koh-i-nur, 

by V. Ball, E J, Apr 
Yarns about Diamonds, by D. G. Adee, Lipp, 







































Disestablishment i in Wales, see under Wales 
Dogs’ Home, C S J, Apr 

Domestic Serv ants, see under Servants. 

Drinking Songs, Old English, Miss L. A. 
eee on, C M. Apr 


How t to Drive, GOP, A 
ae =~ Last Days of, i. C. Flammarion, 
Martine Charles L., J. F. Boyes on, Art J, Apr 
tion : 
Growth of New Rages Colleges, A. M. 
Comey on, Ed R, M 
Elementary Sdvestion | and ~ Free School, 











































Coppi 2 Bianca, Story of, by H. Schiitz Wilson, 
wi my Festival, Rev. S. Baring-Gould on, 


Quiet Rivers in ee fae og Apr 


pientie genay of, by Dr. W. W. McLane, 
%. L. 


Church and State, teins between, Count L. 


Civilisation, Sir H. E. Maxwell on, Black, Apr 


Mar 
| Hood, Thomas, Punster, i, Preacher, Dr. 





INDEX. 


Faust, 


, Apr 
Fiction : 


Besant, and T. Hardy, Now z. Apr 
Politics in Fiction, Black, A 
-| Brevity in Fiction, by F. M. 

The Elizabethan Drama and the Victoria: 
- ae by T. D. Robb, Lipp, Apr 

inan 


, States 

Fireflies, Lady Blake on, Tim, Dec 

Fire Worshippers at Kilanea, Sun H, Apr 
Fisheries Disputes : 


Apr 

France : 
Statesmen of France, L H, Apr 
The Army, Gen. Lewal on, Harp, A 
Republic, C R, Apr 

The agg ng ot eee France, by H. A. | 
Perry, Mac, A 


France and Germany, or ys — 1870, Col. | 
G. B. Malleson on, U S M, A 

French Salons of the Revolution — the Empire 
Amelia G. Mason on, A M, Apr 

French Statesmen, L H, A 


Serib, Apr 

Fruit-growing in New South Wales, B k J, Mar 
Garden of Death, by E. Pyne, “7 Sa Apr 
Geological Reminiscences, TB,A 





Geometry : The Squaring < ‘the "Circle, Her- | 


mann Schubert on, Mon, J 
German Yolen. = the 19th Century, Prof. 
| F. Jodl on, Mon, J: 


Getrag, Further Recollectionsof, NAR, Mar 


Goethe’s Key to Faust, by W. P. Andrews, 


Greeley, Horace, Letters by, Lip 
Guelph Exhibition: Art and 
Alice Cockran, Ata, Apr 
Guiana, British, 
Statute ~~" Revision, Dr. J. W. Carrington 
on, Tim, D 
Notes on the Geological Reports, Tim, Dec 
The Post Office before 1860, J. Rodway on, | 
Tim, Dec 
Harrison, Frederic, on Mr. Knowles and the! 
Elgin Marbles (Editorial Horseplay) F R, Apr 
Harrow School, Dr. H. Mcntagu Butler, P. M, 
Thornton, and P. H. Martineau on, E I, Apr 
Harvard College during the War of the Re- 
bellion, by Capt. N. Appigton, N N EM, Mar 
Health, a aga of, Hon. R. Russell on, 


Werbertion System of Pedagogics, C. de Garmo 
on, Ed R, Mar 
History: The Mistery of Historical Writing in 
America, XIX., Dr. J. F. Jameson on, NEM, 


Lisclatare, by 


T. U. Dudley on, Harp, 
He Jon’ . H., on ome oo Books, 





y Dean Seogos » NewR 

The Primary Schools in the! “Midate Ages, 

Brother Azarias on, Ed R, M 

University Extension in England, 
Woods on, A R, Mar 

Educational Reform Gone Mad, Scots, Apr 

A New Policy, tr for 165 Public Schools, J. 
Bascom on 

Public Recetas of of Private Schools, Joseph 
Cook on, O D, Feb 

4 ptology, Notes re aac Explorations, by 

‘ag Ant, A 














R. A. 


























Its Barly: sretary i in Americs, by G. H. Stock- 


i ous 
zi A *Ghurch Policy of, W. J. 
ly on, NH, Apr 
ation and Colpnisation 
Colonisation Report, Arnold White on, 
i » £0 

uette and Precedence, by P. McA. Cole, 


M, Mar 













































LH, Apr 

Horniman, F. J., Tin, 

Humorous Divines, Rev 
N H, Apr 

Hunter, ite. a the School of Hunterian 
Medicine, As, F 

Huxley, Prof., andthe Dake of Argyl, NC, Apr 

Hy drogen, Peroxide of, lj 

Ibsen’s ‘‘ Brand,” W R, Apr 

Illusions, Mrs. Lynn Linton on, F R, Apr 

‘*In Darkest England,” see under Salvation 


"Geo. Huntington on, 


The Hindoo rn Agitation, F. Pincott 
on, Nat R, / 

Indian Corn as r A American a toes Plant, 
Sarah F. Clarkeon, N E M, Mar 

Indian Students and E _ Influences, James 
Routledge on, In M. A 

Inventors and Patents a the United States, 
Park Benjamin on, F, Mar 


Exercise and Training, by Sir M. Mackenzie,| 
New R, 


Ba ne’e Key to, W. P. Andrews on, 
The Science of Fiction, by P. Bourget, W. 


ird, Lipp, Apr 


Silver Question of America, see under United 


ay ig Sea, Hon. E. J. Phelps on, Harp, 
Apr 

pa Influences, Martha Lamb on, F, 
Fragrance, Fine Art of, by L. Bullock, Nat R, 


The Savoy Dynasty, the Pope, cat the 


In the : boomy Sonth, by J. C. Wills, Ata, Apr! 


pr 
Fresh oat Fund of America, W. Parsons on, | 


, Apr 
Gray and Mis Letters, J. C. Bailey on, Mur, Apr 


Horace: Character Study of, by A. Rankine, | 


Ireland : 
What about Ireland? Black, Apr 
Why Home as is Undesirable, by W.E. H. 
Lecky, N A R, M 
Italian Country House, A.D. 1490—1500, Dr. S. 
Evans on, Long, A 


“The el Situation, J. A. C. Colclough 
on, M. 

The eet Dynasty, the Pope, and the 
Republic, C Ck. Are 


apan 
An Unexplored Corner, P. Lovell on, A M, Apr 
Jephson, A. J. Monateneg. on the Relief of 
Captain Nelson, Scrib, 
Jews: Judaism and Cheistionity, AM, Apr 
Russia and, see under Russia 
Jokai, Father of Hungarian Literature, P L, 
Apr 
Pp -e : Young le as Journalists, G. 
H. Pike on, GO P, A 
Kangaroo Hunting, B. _— on, soem Apr 
Koh-i-Nur, True History of, by Dr. V. Ball, 
EI, Apr 
Krapotkin, Prince, on Mutual Aid Among 
Savages, N C, Apr 
Labour Questions : 
The Labour 7 9 one Its Duties, by 
Tom Mann, New R, A 
The Problem of the Unemployed, by W. M. 
Salter, NE M, Mar 
State of the Skilled Labour Market, B T J, 
Mar 
| Profit-Sharing, Rey. J. T. Grey on, K 0, Apr 
Labour Unions and Strikes in Ancient Rome, 
G. A. Danziger on, Cos, Mar 
| Railway Strike in Scotland, A. f sg on, 
(Is it to be a Civil War ?), N C, 
| Lamb, Martha eachobiograhieal, F 4 
Land: 
| The Question of Small Holdings, Lad, Apr 
Law and the Lawyers : 
Statute Law Revision in British Guiana, Dr. 
J. W. Carrington on, Tim, Dee 
Lecky, W. E. H., on Why Home Rule is Unde- 
sirable for Ireland, N A R, Mar 
Lefevre, G. Shaw, on Sofia, C R. Apr 
— of Robben Island, G.S. Fort on, EI. Apr 
Lilly, W. S., on the Shibboleth of the People, 
Mar 
Linton, Mrs. Lyr 
On Our pte ed F R, Apr 
On Huffy People, C J, Apr 
Linton, Wm. James, Lg Pingraver and Poet, 
F. J. Kitton on, E J, Apr 
Cosmo Monkhouse on, P, Apr 


n 





| 





Literature : 
Influence of ew on Literature, by 
E. Goese, C R, A 


London as a Model” City: Drainage, by A. 
Arnold, New R, Apr 
| — City Mission. W. C. Preston on, G. W., 


Laken pixty Years Ago, Dr. J. Macaulay on, 


Lenawee. W. F. Ainsworth on, T B, A 
Louisburg, Capture of, by o New England 
Militia, F. Parkman on, A M, Apr 
Lunacy and the Lunacy Laws: 
Self-Control in Curing Insanity, by Dr. W. A. 
Hammond, N AR, Mar 
McCarthy, J ustin, Biographical, C S J, Apr 
Macleod, Alexander, Rev. J. Watson on, Sun M, 
Apr 
| Madagascar: A Protected Queen, by M. A. 
Shufeldt, Cos, Mar 
Maintenon, Madame de, Y. de Bury on, F R, 
Apr 


Marriage and the Marriage Laws : 
Why Women Marry, by Mrs. J. Sherwood, 


AR, Mar 
— Institution, W. Schooling on, W R, 


r 
Breach of Promise (A Hint to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), Lad, Apr 
Hindu Marriages, see under India 
Marsden, Miss Kate, and her Mission to Siberia, 


G , Apr 

M-iningen Court Theatre, C. Waldstein on, 
Harp, Apr 

sie “Monasteries of, Hon. G. Curzon on, 


thesis, J. E. Gore on, G M, Apr 
s Characteristics and Prospects, 


EI, 
Meteoritic Hyp 
MONG. AD 

MNC, A 
a og _—_ City, Capt. Chas King on. 

os, M 
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M'ssions : 
Protestant, Missions, E. Collins on, ‘Gos, Mar, 
The Jesuit Missions in Bengal, M, A 
Mission Indians of Califoruia, M. atiswell | 
on, Sun M, Apr | 
Sitionary Life in 2 aaa aad Mrs, M. M. | 
‘ Price on, Ch R, J | 
London City Miz iby W.C. Preston on, GW, | 


Apr 
bors A" Piof., on Theology at King’s College, 
» Apr 
Mopeiek Ool., and his System of Fortification, | 


Morals: 
A Basis of Positive Morality, by P. G. Hamer- 
ton, C R, Apr | 
Miiller; Prof. Max. on the Freedom of Religious | 
Discussion, F, Mar 
Municipal Reform in — a 
O. §. Teall, on, Cos, M 
NK Instruments pony ‘their Homes, by Miss 
rdon Cumming, Black, Apr 
eden, Constance, Dr. R. W. Dale on, C R, Apr 
Nansen, Dr., G T, Apr 
Natural History : 
Winter ay in Search of Microscopic | 
1 9s by W. H. Shrubsole, L H, Apr | 
av. 


The Newest gaye Jong Naval Warfare, O. A. 

Fry on, US M,A 
The War Trainin 
py erald on, Apr 
ele, tudy of, by W. O'Connor Morris, Mac, | 


I 
I 


g atthe Navy, Capt. C. C. P. 


Apr 
Nelson, _ Relief of, A, J. M. Jephson on, 
Scrib, A P 
New England Colle Growth of, A. M. 
Comey on, Ed R, 
New York: 
Municipal Reform, O. S. Teall on, Cos, Mar 
a Canal, Senator J. Sherman on, F, 


_ 


Niethinictomsbire, The Stor f, b re 

Mandell Creighton, L H, Apr -hevaad Meat 
Norway : 

Its Ancient Wooden Churches, T. B. Willson 

on, Sun H, A 3 

— Passenger Travel, J. H. Gould on, Scrib, 
Octavia, a Chapter of Roman History, Prof. A. 

Lloyd on, Ch R, Jan yas 
Oyster Culture, A. J. H. Crespi on, S, Apr 
Pains éuee Pevalties, W. H. Davenport Slime 

on, 
Parasites, A. An Ozzard on, Tim, Dec 
Parliamentary : 

The Limitations me Parliamentary Govern- 

ment, Black, A 

Paschal Minnie G. E. Mason oa, N H, 
Patents in the United States, Park Benjamin 

a (our Denia with the Inventor), F, Mar 

, James, E. Smedley Yates on, Groom, 

Penn: 


Tan Convention, 1788, A. W. Clason 
on, ar 


Pensions, National, W. M. Ede ~ gy C R, Apr 
. S.J. Adair Fitz-Gerald on, Tin, . 
fons weal Shibboleth of, by W. Apr Lilly, F. 


Phosphorus and Phosphorescence, Prof. Thorpe 
on, pr 
Photography, met Sot maa of Wilson's Pho- 
tographic Magazin 
Photographic fitustration of Poetry, W. H. 
Downes on, N E M, Mar 
Plumptre, Dean, Dean Spence on, G W, Apr 
Point Barrow: Where rid Ice never Melts, R. 
G. Butter on, Serib, A 
Politics : Our New Political Oystem, Mac, Apr 
oon in Fiction, Black, a 
‘opes, Sepulchres of, Esq, M 
coalition : Consness “7 the Century, by F. B. 
arrison, Nat R, A) 
The Coming Gassese Led, A 
too of Old London, Dr. C. Creighton 


, Black, Apr 
Farmin “Y 
— Hatching, A. Lockhart on, GO P, 


Prete for for the“Dead, by Dr. F. W. Belcher, 


Prehistoric Man on Nag Pacific Coast, G. G, 
! Wright on, A M, A 


P 


Poult 


Quick, Robert Herbert, J. 


Railways: 


| Mar 
Reality : What is it ? Manta Ne Intelligence, Rev. 


| Religion and donde Insight, by N 
Religious 


| Rescue Work, Rev. S. H. Hilliard on, Ch R. Jan 
Right-handedness : 


Rings and Trusts. Dr. Wm. Barry on, wi Mar 
Kobben Island Leper Settlement, G.S 


p 
Roumania. Queen Elizabeth of (Carmen Sylva), 


Russia 


St. 


Sun M, A 
St. Paul's, Gia, Churchyard of, H. W. Brewer | 
Salons of the Revolution and the Empire, 


Salvation Army : 


WR,A 
Sancroft, Archbishop, Chalice of, Rev. E. C. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Ed, Apr 
ig Por of America 
The Meaning of ym Dakota Outbreak, by H. | 
Welsh, Serib, Apr 
ag Darkest America, by Jos. P. Reed, Cos, 


Women and Negro Suffrage, by E. B. Dietrick, 
Apr 


Everyday Life on the Railroad—In the Signal 
Cabin, by W. J. Gordon, L H, Apr 

Railways under Government Control, W. M. 
Acwocth on, F, Mar 

Railway Strike, see under Labour 


Range-Cattle, 5,000 Miles with, oad N. Loring. 


N pr 
Ravenna and her Rulers, E, Edwardes on, Esq, 


F. H. Johnson on, AR 
tearguard of the Christian yp G. Mortimer 


on, , Apr 
tegents, Chore! h vane Board of, Dr. E. N. 


Potter on, Ch R, J: 
. Gribble, 


New R, A 


iiceiites: Freedom of, Prof. Max 


Miiller on, F, Mar 


What is it? by Dr. Thos. 


Dwight, Serib, Apr 


Fort on, 
E I, Apr 


’ 


Sun H, Apr 
Agnes Evan Smith on, Esq, Mar 
Trea?ment of the Jews, P. G. Hubert, jr., on, | 
, Mar | 
Elias, Mount, Two a, bes F. | 
Schwatka and J. C. Russell on, C M, A | 


St. Giles’s = Mission, A Glorious PWork, 


on, N H, A 
Amelia G. Mason on, C M, Apr 
General Booth’s Tour on the Continent, All 


» Apr 
Music in the Salvation _ Captain Slater 


on, Al 


, Apr 
on Darkest England, ude > P tevenson on, 


Hopper on, N H, 

Sandwich Islands, Future of, by C. Spreckels, 
N AR, Mar 

Sardine tactorien of Kent, C J, Apr 

Sark, OC. W. Kennedy on, Long, Apr 

Savages : Mutual a among Savages, by Prince 
Krapotkin, N C, Apr 

Savoy Dynasty, the Pope, and the Republic, 


CR, Apr 

Science 78 a Future Life, F. W. H. Myers on, 
Apr 

Scotland : 

Home Rule, H. Gow on, Scots, Apr 
Scott, Sir Walter, Heroines of. Mac, Apr 
Servants: The Problem of Domestic Service, 

by Frances McLaughlin, Nat R, Apr 
Shipping: 

ee Passenger Travel, J. H. Gould on, 

c 
pr 

Silver Question of America, see under United 


tes 
Slavery and Slave Trade: 
Early Recollections by a Slaveholder, N E M, 


Mar 
oll in Canada, J. C. Hamilton on, MAH, 
Mar 
Slave soy in Africa in 1890, F. P. Noble on, 
ton Mothers and Death-Clubs, Dr. E. Berdoe 


n,NC 
Sofia Aen by G. Shaw Lefevre, C R, Apr 
Spelding, Bishop a. 26. € Henry Hamilton se 
French Poet, Archbishop, Ir M, A Ae 
ae as a Fine Art, by D. G. Watts, Cos, 


Spence, Dean, GT, A 

Spinner, Gen. how of E., Financier, Dr. I. S. 
Hartley on, M AH, 

Star-Fish, Psychological Life of (Five Souls 
with - a Single Thought), by C. Sterne, 








Profit ering. Rev. . Tr. Grey on, K 0. Apr 
30 ta Study of Children, J. Jastrow on, 


Mon, J 


| ge 
rbados Sugar —_ arenes, J. B, 
Sun-Dials, Rev. T. F. Peieiton Dyer on, N H, 
Sun's Heat- — a New Theory, by W. 
Talleyrand Memoirs, Lord Acton on, N C, Apr 


‘ferry, Ellen, Stray Memoirs by, New R, Apr 
Theatres and the 


Theocritua, ) ny Idvl — Incantations,” 

Theology at King's 
R. Apr ; 

Theories, Architecture of, C. 8. Pierce on, Mon, 

Tolstoi, Count L., on the Relations of Church 


Tramps and their Ways, G M, Apr 

| ay en Lieut. J. Rose, on Stanley's Rear-Guard, 
Touring ‘Clubs, C J, Apr 
Trinidad Island and Tes. Treasure, C J, Apr 
Trusts and Rings, Dr. W. Barry on, F, Mar 
| Truth, The Criterion of, Mon, Jan 
Tudor, Mary, Sarah Tytler on G O P, Apr 
United States, see also under Race Problems 


University Sxtension in England, R. A. Woods 
Villages : What can be eg for them ? by A. H. 
Villiers, Frederic, War , SETS Autobio- 
Vi 








Harrison on, Tim 






Apr 


Goff, Nat R, Apr 





rama: 
Beauty on the French Stage, by HE. 






Mahe, 





Cos, Mar 

The Court Theatre of Meiningen, C. Wald- 
stein on, Harp, Apr 

The Elizabethan Drama and the Victorian 
Novel, by T. D. Robb, Lipp, Apr 

Gibeonites of — Stage, by C. H. Lepping- 
ton, Nat R, 











J. A. Symonds on, F R, Ap 
College, by Prof. Momerie, 







Jan 






and State, F R, Apr 






Mar 









Tne Menace of Silver Legislation, by E. 0, 
Leech, N A R, Mar 

Silver as a Circulating Medium, by G.§, 
Boutwell, F, Mar 

Do Americans Hate England ? by Bishop A. 
Cleveland Coxe, F, Mar 

Railways under Government Control, W. M. 
Acworth on, F, Mar 

Virginia Mines and American Rails, Duke of 
Marlborough on, F R,-Ap 

The Pope’s Veto in American Politics, Jos. 
Cook on, O D, Feb 

An Oberlin Ballot on Current Reforms, Rev. 
W. F. Crafts on, O D, Feb 

Canada - the United States, E. Wiman on, 
















on, AR, ™ 






D. Acland, New R, / 






graphical, Cos. Mar 
inia Mines and American Rails, Duke of 
arlborough on, F R, Apr. 
Volunteers : 
Suggestions for the —* of Volut- 
teer Infantry, US M- 










Wales 
Disestablishment, G: O Morgan on, N (, 
T. L. Williams on, 







Apr 
Church and Dissent, Rev. 
Nat R, Apr 
Washington on Prstortet the Great, M. D. 
Conway on, C 
— ohn, 
BE “eating on, Sun M, A 
Wokminstor Abbey, Miss Bradley on UA Stone 
Book), N C, Apr 
Whitman, Walt, 
His Defects and Beauties, W. O’L. Curtis on, 
M, Apr. On Has America a National Liters 
ture ? NAR, ae 
Wimborne, Dr. A. J. H . Orespi on, G M, Apr. 
Windom, Secretary, Last’ Speech of, O D, Feb. 
Wisconsin State, Hon. W. F. Vilas on, Harp. 






































Apr 
Wenn and Women’s Work : 
Young) Women as Journalists, G. O. Pike ot, 














GO 
Worn 8 » Work in the sonariens Church, Mr 
M. A. E, Twing on, Ch R, Jan 






The Emancipat el = Seamstresses, Ani 
Beale on, GO P, A 
vo and Negro Suffrage, Ellen B. Dietrict 


n, W R, Apr 
Girlooa in Ttaly, Fanny Z. Salzaro on, E 
pr 
Yachting : 
Model Yachting in 1890 and 1891, B 0 P, Apr 
Zomog A Among the Ideals, by E. Chamiet 


E. HETHERINGTON. 







































ats, J. B, 
er on, NH, 
ry, by W. 


NC, Apr 
y R, Apr 


E. Make, 
C. Wald- 


Victorian 


'. Lepping- 


antations,” 
, Momerie, 
e on, Mon, 
of Church 
ear-Guard, 
J, Apr 
*, Mar 
, Apr 
oblems 
, by E.0, 
, by G.S, 
Bishop A. 
rol, W. M. 
Is, Duke of 
litics, Jos, 
‘orms, Rev. 
Wiman on, 
. A. Woods 
1? by A. H. 
t, Autobio- 
s, Duke of 


, of Volun- 


on, N CG, 


‘illiams on, 


on, Harp. 


O. Pike on, 


hurch, Mrs, 


INGTON. 





From an otl painting by) (Mr. H. J. Thaddeus. 
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